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PREFACE. 


Xl*  liAji  a^itied  a  fiBquoit  topic  of  obsenration,  tlikt 
A  tsain  of  ideas,  wliolly  remote  from  the  genenl  course 
of  our  studies  or  ptursiiits,  sometimes  seizes  upon  the 
mind,  and  contihues  in  different  periods  of  life^  under 
tatious  degrees  of  interest  or  eSect,  to  excite  our  leeU 
ingsi  fltnd  to  occupy  our  reflections.  Powerful  impress^ 
ions  of  this  kind  have  long  possessed  the  Writer  of  the 
present  Work,  and  they  have  at  last  been  exhibited  un 
dera  visible  form  in  the  discussion  of  a  theme,  whic£i 
is  wholly  foreign  to  the  fitmiliar  object  oi  his  daiTy  me- 
ditations. On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  be  necessary 
peihaps  briefly  to  coYnmemorate  a  few  fkcts,  which  are 
connected  with  the  compilation  and  appearance  of  the 
present  Volume. 


A  periodof  twenty  years  has  no^  altoost  elapsed^. 
siMTthe  materials  of  the  work  were  collected-Hit  a  time 

iavoursbk 


it.  fti%wkct. 

fitTouimbk&r  thepurposei  when  the  writer  enjoy^  AH 
opportunity  of  consultiDgthe  Medical  Libraries  in  6ur 
Capital— «  spot  so  abundant  in  the  means  of  acquire 
ing  and  of  exercising  every  species  of  human  know- 
ledge. These  materials  lay  almost  neglected,  without 
addition  or  amngement,during  that  peiiod,tilI  astrong 
impulse  uiged  the  Writer  to  place  a  new  value  on  the 
€onoeptionS|  vrfaich  he  had  formed  on  this  subject,  and 
to  prepare  his  collections  for  the  Public  eye.with  all  the 

I 

caie  and  diligence,  which  such  an  impulse  demanded. 

The  combinatton,  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  tide 
ofmj  Woik,  the  Disobdes  of  Dbath,  can  startle 
only  fer  a  moment  the  most  unfurnished  and  superfi- 
cial of  readers.  All  agree  thati)eiilA,orafirameunder 
the  Signs  of  Death,  may  sometimes  admit  the  benefit  of 
Remedy,  as  the  same  fimme  may  be  delivered  fit)m  any 
other  Disorder^  vnth  which  it  is  afflicted.  All  likewise, 
will  acknowledge,  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  or, 
to  think,the  propriety  or  expediency  of  a  combinadon, 
which  under  a  new  and  brief  form  may  render  fiimiliar 
an  important  fact,  remotely  or  impeiActly  understood^ 
The  8ubject,which  is  discussed  in  thisVolume,has  often 
passed  before  the  attention  of  the  Pttbli<^  in  various 

Languages. 
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Langtiages ;  and  there  U  a  well-known  French  work 
by  Bruhier,  published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oen^u« 
17^  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death,in  which 
many  examples  are  collected  of  persons,  who  have  re* 
turned  to  Lift|  after  a  full  exhibition  of  the  Signs  of 
l)eath. 

The  Works,  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
'appear  at  various  times  to  hare  excited  yiolent  alarms 
on  the  danger  of  Pranaf acre  Iniermenii  yet  they  seem 
never  to  have  represented  the  matter  under  a  just  point 
of  view ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  have  never  produ- 
iced  an  important  effect  on  the  institutions  of  aay  coun* 
try,  in  which  these  ftars  have  been  excited.  The  only 
change,  which  has  ever  been  pretended  to  be  eflfected, 
and  wluch  the  writers  on  this  subject  appear  ever  tf 
have  projected,  is  the  delay  of  Interment,and  it  vrill  no| 
be  difficult  to  understand,  that  a  more  extraordinary 
device  cannot  well  be  imagined.  This  project  does 
notconsist  in  attempting  to  jxeserve  the  good,  which 
these  alarms  suf^se  and  pi9claim|«*-the  possibility  oi 
life;  but  it  is  directed  to  intercept  the  existence)  of 
lbatgood,1iy  securing  the  opposite  evili>falA,  or  in 
Other  words,  ihs  alarms  have  not  operated  in  endea« 

vouring 


Vl«  F  R  B  F  A  C  E  • 

youring  to  cherish  and  revive  latent  Life,  but  to  pr#- 
vide  for  its  extinction^  and  to  secure  absolute  and  Pu- 
trefactive  Death, 

I  have  produced  in  the  present  Yohime  a  few  ex- 
traordinary Stories  relating  to  the  subject, which  I  dis« 
cuss ;  yet  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  introducing 
any  Narratives  but  those,  vrhich  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  elucidation  of  my  argument,  A  collec- 
tion of  these  Narratives  might  supply  the  contents 
of  another  Volume,  by  detailing,aQiong  other  matters^ 
the  history  of  those  persons,  who  have  retained  their 
perceptions  under  the  Signs  of  Death,or  who  hav^  re- 
vived  when  these  signs  have  been  exhibited,sometimes 
before,  but  commonly  afier  Interment.  The  warm  ge- 
nial Earth  possesses,  I  believe,  mighty  virtues  for  a|-< 
ttsUng  the  Resuscitative  process,and  I  grievous^  ^ar^ 
that  the  e^amplesof  revival  in  the  QravQ  are  pnore  frsv 
quent  than  the  World^amidst  all  their  alarms  existing 
on  Premature  Interment,has  yet  ventured  to  conceive. 

Every  one  is  enabled  ta  form  some  judgment  on  this 

natter  fit)m  the  same  species  of  evidence,  which  has 

eonsidembly  operated  in  impressing  such  an  opinion 

on  At  Writer  of  these  Enquiries,  I  may  sufely  affirm,' 

that 
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that  1  iq^rcdy  ff^r  cpmynunt^^ted  ynth  «ny  intdligent 
pen^n  on  tb^  iplyect,  who  hf^  not  been  able  to  supply 
^  Nanattire  upplic^ble  to  the  occasion,  either  by  per- 
wofH  knowledge,  or  by  connections  moie  immediate 
or  remote  with  the  plyect  pf  the  Naniij(ive^ 

If  the  curiosity  of  the  Public  should  be  excited  into 
due  attention  from  the  appearance  of  this  Work,  ano-» 
ther  Volume  might  be  published  at  some  fiiture'periodt 
ofgreat  interest  and  importance.  Itmigbt^ntainacol- 
lection  of  these  Stories,  which  should  be  derived  fix>m 
printed  documents  of  authority,  already  extant,  or 
fiom  the  pritate  accounts  of  individuals,  if  they  were 
communicated  to  the  Author  of  this  Woric,  or  publish- 
ed  CNrthe  copunoQ  beaefit  of coqniters  into  thtt  subject. 
Thesieiy  of  the  German  Le^,  detailed  in  the  ibIkMV 
ing  pages,  (  SOI. )  who  w(bs  witasss  to  die  pvqpaim* 
tiona  Smt  her  own  fiinemi,  mny  baiHoetniesd,!  fl9ar,liy 
manyNanrativef  ef  asimilar  ki|id;aiidl  kaee  alnadf 
iMaid,  that  our  owa  country  can  eupply  iia  with  some 
posieiitova  examples  of  a  similar  natose, 

I  hate  eiyleaTPur^,  in  4he  (osiw  of  my  enquirieif, 
fo  explain  ih^  pptt^toQW,  Vy  wjuph  e  Wri|^r,not  en- 
rolled 
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rolled  in  tbe  Medical  order,  has  ventured  to  deliver 
his  opinions  on  the  doctrines  of  that  Art.  I  have  con« 
ceived  that  a  fineedom  fibm  this  Professional  yoke  has 
not  imposed  the  disabilities  of  a  penalty,  but  has  con- 
ferred even  the  immunities  of  a  privilege,  and  I  have 
imagined,  that  I  am  from  hence  enabled  to  address 
the  Public  on  this  subject,  in  a  form  more  onrestrain* 
edy  and  in  a  tone  of  discussion  more  plain,  intelligible, 
and  efficient.  I  look  with  full  confidence  to  the  cb- 
operation  of  this  enlightened  order  of  men ;  though  I 
cannot  but  foresee  some  impediments,wfaich  may  arise 
on  the  occasion,  and  which  may  obstruct  sonie  portion 
of  my  hopes. 

The  Aar  of  deserting  the  aoGDStoBied  path,  and  «f 
pursuing  what  some  might  consider  as  a  wiU  aiid 
visionary  conoeptioii,  may  perhaps  deier  the  Pracdti- 
'oner,more  advanced  in  age  and  more  estaUisbed  in  his 
-fortune, firom  angagingin  a  new  project)  as  yet  im- 
aanotionad  by  Professional  authority.  But  to  the 
young  Artist,  aealoua  in  his  pursuit  and  nnestablishad 
in  his  practice^  such  a  Project  opens  to  the  view  a 
splendid  commencement  of  his  career,  at  once  most 

« 

propitious  to  hit  feme  and  to  his  fortune. 

The 
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The  Artist)  who  «hall  first  lecall  to  life  a  Human 
being  in  a  case  of  Natural  Death,  by  the  same  Resus^ 
citatiTe  [vocess,  which  is  applied  to  cases  of  Violent , 
Death,  becomes  the  Founder  of  a  new  sra  and  of  a 
new  name  in  the  annals  of  Humanity— of  Medicine 
and  pf'Sctence. 

In  such  a  cause  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  tb«, 
leal  of  proselytism,  without  any  fiars  of  delusion  iti 
our  estimate  of  the  possible  evil,  which  may  be  annex>i 
ed  to  the  probable  good.  Some  difficulties  are  to  b« 
encountersd,  and  some  prejudices  are  perhaps  to  be 
subdued ;  but  1  sdll  apply  with  confidence  to.  the  tti- 
bunal  of  Public  sense  andPublic  feeling.  I  look  around 
onctery  side,  and  I  call  for  co-operation  and  support 
in  the  adoption  oC  my  Pocgect,  on  all  Professions,  and 
all  Orders  of  the  Community.  It  is  a  grsat  cause,  on 
which  hang  the  issues  of  lAfe  and  Death  i  It  is  a 
cause  alike  common  to  all,  and  it  is  established  by  an 
argument,  which  is  alike  intelligible  to  all,simple  in  its 
form  and  invincible  in  its  force. 

If  Life  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,  as  all  conie«  by 

ibe  drsadof  losing  it,  and  by  thrir  arts  and  devices  to 

preserve 
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presefte  it,  which  aft  tt>tnetiines  doubtftil  and  wtsm^ 
dmeschngerdiu^ //bit  I'rDJect  must  surely  stand  pre* 
ettiinehdy  cBstingtdilied^which  seeks  thisblei^ng^wheti 
the  gdod  diay  posinbly  be  attained^and  when  noefil  can 
posttUy  be  incurred,  Ifeyet  Pr^ect  tvas  leorited 
among  men,  assuredly  such  a  Prq/ed  should  be  haikd 
with  uniTersal  acceptance,  and  be  admitted  to  a  fidr 
and  full  trial  of  its  efilect,  which,cheered  by  some  prot- 
pe<^ti  of  hope  and  secured  fipom  all  dangers  of  hazard, 
professes  not  to  commence  its  operation,  till  the  last 
evil  Has  already  occurred,  and  tilt  erery  other  Art, 
adopted  for  the  preTention  of  that  eTil,  has  been 
exhausted  in  vain. 


WALTER  WHITER. 


Sariingham-PanoMge^ 
NarfoOcj  May  Si.  1819. 
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ON  THE 


DISORDER  OF  DEATH. 


\L  HE  powers  of  Animal  life  and  the  nature 
of  the  Vital  Principle^  afford  a  subject  of  en- 
quiry the  most  interesting  and  important^ 
which  can  excite  the  feelings  or  engage  the 
faculties  of  man.  The  being,  which  we  are 
so  anxious  to  preserve  and  so  unwilling  to  re- 
sign, is  the  first  object  of  our  hopes  and  of  our 
fears ;  and  we  are  prompted  by  the  most  ar- 
dent spirit  of  curiosity  to  investigate  those 
subtle  operations,  by  which  the  process  of  ex- 
istence is  performed,  and  by  which  the  pe- 
riod of  its  duration  may  be  prolonged.  It  has 
been  acknowledged  however,  that  after  all 
our  researches,  the  difficulties  of  this  mysteri** 
ous  question  still  remain  to  be  unfolded,  and 

B  that 
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that  we  have  learned  little  more  than^o  per- 
ceive the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  va- 
nity of  our  science. 

ff 
The  Great  secret  of  Nature  still  eludes  our 
search,  and  mocks  at  our  speculations.  The 
understanding  becomes  lost  and  bewildered, 
when  it  endeavours  to  reflect  on  the  mecha-* 
niam  of  its  own  powers  and  the  source  of  iU 
own  energies.  We  are  amazed  and  c6nfounded, 
when  we  contemplate  the  union  of  thought, 
or  even  of  motion  and  sensation,  with  orga- 
nized matter  in  the  functions  of  animal  life ; 
and  our  amazement  ought  still  perhaps  to  be 
increased,  when  we  meditate  on  that  condition 
of  the  frame,  in  which  this  union  ap- 
pears at  once  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  action 
of  the  vital  principle  is  visible  no  more. 

As  we  proceed  forward  in  our  reflections 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  ourselves  more 
deeply  involved  in  doubts,  and  alarmed  with 
difiiculties.  We  shall  not  only  perceive  how 
little  has  been  performed  to  advance  the  pro^ 
gross  of  science,  but  we  shall  be  enabled  like-- 
wise  to  understand  how  vague  and  imperfect 
are  those  conceptions,  on  which  our  reasoning 
has  been  formed,  and  by  which  our  practice- 
has. 
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has  been  reg^ated.  We  shall  soon  discover, 
that  the  very  terms  L^e  and  Deathf  which 
hare  been  adopted  to  express  these  different 
affections  of  the  animal  system,  afford  us  in  a 
variety  of  cases  no  precise  or  detenninata 
ideas,  and  that  from  this  SQnrce  have  arisen 
the  most  fatal  delusions,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  eventful  records  of  buman  im^* 
becility. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  we  had 
acquired  the  most  clear  and  distinct  notions 
on  these  conditions  of  the  frame,  so  remote, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  each  other,  and  so 
familiar  to  our  perpetual  experience;  yet  the 
iirst  efforts  of  our  reflection  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  abate  our  confidence  on  a  subject  so 
intricate  and  obscure.  The  definitions  or  con* 
ceptions,  which  the  ignorant  might  form  on 
the  essential  properties  of  Lj^,  and  the  cer«- 
taifn  indications  of  Deaths  would  be  rejected 
probably  with    contempt,  by  the  adepts  in 
medicine ;  and  the  philosopher  perhaps  might 
be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  artist  had  but 
little  advanced  beyond  the  most  ordinary  and 
superficial  observer,  either  in  the  perfection 
of  his  theory,  or  the  prudence  of  lus  practice. 
On  that,  which  was  plain  and  palpable,  they 
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would  alike  agree;  and  on  that  which  was 
doubtful  and  obscure,  they  would  be  alike  ig- 
norant. In  all  cases,  where  conjectures  might 
be  admitted,  or  difficulties  suggested,  they 
would  be  equally  destitute  of  any  art  to  de- 
tect tho^e  secret  processes  of  nature,  from 
which  our  decisions  could  be  formed  with 
safety  and  with  effect.  Their  knowledge, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  equally  ina- 
dequate for  the  purpose  on  which  it  was 
employed;  and  their  science. would  be  alike 
bounded  within  the  limits  of  their  senses. 

As  the  sphere  of  our  reflection  or  informa- 
tion is  enlarged,  tad  as  the  mind  contemplates 
with  a  more  extended  view  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  properties  of  matter,  our  ideas 
on  the  most  ordinary  pcciurences  and  most 
familiar  objects  become  perpetually  chaur 
ging;  and  we  are  taught  to  correct  those 
hasty  and  imperfect  conceptions,  which  were 
before  wont  to  satisfy  or  subdue  the  under- 
standing. Those  appearances,  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  known 
and  understood^  present  themselves  to  pur 
view,  as  if  invested  with  new  forms,  and  en*' 
dued  with  new  properties.  They  are  consi- 
dered almost  as  new  objects,  which  for  the 

first 
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first  time  solicit  oar  attention ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  our  definitions  or  conceptions  of  natural 
objects,  must  for  ever  vary  with  the  extent  of 
our  views,  and  the  amplitude  of  our  researches. 

• 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  as  a  maxim 
of  the  highest  importance,  which  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  understanding, 
that  we  shall  add  but  little  to  the  stores  of 
science,  unless  we  contemplate  the  scene 
around  us  in  this  spirit  of  research  ;  and  con- 
sider the  opinions  and  practices  of  mankind, 
but  as  dust  in  the  balance  of  reason — of  no 
weight  or  authority  in  the  decision  of  a  ques^* 
tion,  which  we  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  un- 
der new  topics  of  reflection,  and  new  sources 
of  infoimation.  Little  indeed  will  be  achieved 
for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge, 
unless  we  can  persuade  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  the  conceptions  of  every  former  age  on 
the  most  ordinary  phaenomena  may  possibly  be 
in  fact  as  remote  from  truth,  as  in  appearance 
they  seem  to  accord  with  the  universal  expe- 
rience and  authority  of  mankind.  Other  modes 
of  considering  the  same  objects  may  arise, 
which  will  lead  us  to  conclusions  totally  ab- 
horrent to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  past 
ages  however  acknowledged  and  inveterate 
they  may  be  found. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  discussion  ^DI 
supply  us  with  an  awful  demonstration  of 
this  truth,  and  should  at  once,  destroy  all  our 
confidence  in  that  authority,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  universal  testimonty 
und  experience  of  Mankind.  We  are  now 
4!oarinced,  that  the  most  false  and  fatal  opi- 
nions have  prevailed  in  every  former  age  of 
the  world  on  the  properties  of  Ldfe  and  the 
appearances  of  Death;  and  we  look  with 
ineffable  horror  on  some  practices,  which 
have  been  founded  on  such  delusive  concep- 
tions. We  find  however^  that  these  emotions, 
strong  and  impressive  as  they  may  seem, 
have  been  exerted  only  within  the  most  con- 
Iraeted  sphere ;  nor  have  they  operated  be- 
yond the  few  objects  by  which  they  were 
excited.  The  conceptions  of  the  past  times^ 
on  the  momentous  distinction  between  Life 
and  Deathf  stiU  continue  to  predominate  in 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  present. 
No  reflections  have  been  excited,  which  might 
conduct  the  tmderstanding  to  broad  and  ge- 
nera) views  of  a  subject,  at  once  so  inter- 
esting to  our  feelings,  and  so  abundant  in 
materials  of  important  meditation. 

The  writer  of  the  present  work  is  desirous 

of 
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of  enlarging  the  boundarieft  of  a  question, 
which  promises  so  much,  and  on  which  so 
little  has  been  performed.  He  is  anxious  to 
convince  mankind,  that  an  equal  horror  should 
l)e  excited  at  practices  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  still  universally  prevail,  and  which  are 
pregnant,  as  he  conceives,  with  enormities, 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  revolt- 
ing to  our  nature.  Though  we  may  marvel 
at  that  slow  progress,  by  which  the  mind  ad- 
vances in  forming  broad  and  general  deduc- 
tions from  the  materials,  which  are  spread 
before  it ;  let  us  be  grateful  that  such  materi- 
als have  been  supplied,  and  that  these  sources 
of  knowledge  have  been  unfolded  to  our  view* 

Let  us  rejoice,  that  some  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  have  already  been  established, 
which,  when  duly  pursued,  may  conduct  the 
understanding  to  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant conclusions.  We  have  been  witness 
to  a  display  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts, 
which  have  overturned  in  certain  cases  the 
conceptions  of  all  former  times,  on  the  subject 
oiLafe  and  Deaths  and  they  may  suggest  to  us, 
that  other  cases  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
which  opinions  equally  false  and  pernicious 
are  still  universally  adopted.    A  new  world 

furnished 
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furnished  with  spectacles  of  wonder  has  been 
unfolded  to  our  view :  Nature  has  assumed 
new  forms,  and  demands  even  anewlangnag^e 
to  describe  her  operations. 

We  now  live  in  times,  in  which  we  may 
boldly  affirm,  that  the  Dead  luwe  hem  raised 
to  Life.  We  have  now  seen,  that  the  Dead, 
as  they  have  been  denominated  in  all  former 
periods  of  the  world,  may  again  be  recalled  to 
the  functions  of  L^,  and  be  again  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  exis- 
tence. It  has  now  been  demonstrated,  beyond 
all  possibility  ^f  doubt  and  error,  that  the 
appearances  of  Motion  and  Sensation  are  not 
necessary  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Vitality ; 
and  that  the  powers  of  Life  may  remain, 
though  the  signs  of  Death  according  to  all 
former  notions  on  the  subject,  may  be  unequi- 
vocally apparent.  The  most  successful  and 
brilliant  proofs  of  this  fact  have  been  exhibi- 
ted  by  the  Humane  Societies,  established  for 
the  recovery  of  the  drowned,  and  a  new  era 
has  arisen,  which  has  overturned  the  expe- 
rience, as  it  has  been  called  of  all  former  ages 
in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

We  now  learn  that  this  boasted  experience 

of 
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of  mankind  was  not  the  product  of  truth, 
but  an  experience  of  their  own  creation ;  an 
experience,  at  which  we  now  recoil  with 
ineffable  horror  and  amazement.  We  now  at 
last  understand  and  feel,  that  from  this  ex- 
perience can  only  be  deduced  a  portentous 
fact  in  the  History  of  Man ;  that  there  is  no 
abomination,  which  may  not  be  engrafted 
among  the  customs  of  the  Human  Race,  as 
conformable  to  the  I4WS  of  Nature  and  as  con- 
firmed by  the  universal  testimony  and  autho- 
rity of  mankind.  It  is  now  acknowledged,  that 
the  most  illustrious  sages  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine and  the  grossest  of  the  people,  in  all 
former  times,  have  gazed  with  the  same  eye  of 
fatal  and  unsuspecting  ignorance  on  various 
appearances  of  Deathly  and  that  they  have 
C9mmitted  their  fellow  creatures  to  the  grave, 
who  were  still  instinct  with  the  principles 
of  Life^  and  possessed  even  with  the  powers 
of  a  sound  and  healthy  frame,  ready  at  once 
to  resume  in  all  its  former  vigour^  the  various 
offices  of  motion — sensation— -and  reflection. 
While  we  look  back  with  consternation  and 
dismay  on  the  ravages,  which  so  baleful  a  de- 
lusion must  have  of  necessity  produced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ]  we  are  still  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  this 

C  delusion 
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delusion  has  been  spreadi  nor  can  we  form  any 
notion  of  that  wide  sphere  of  action,  in  which 
these  ravages  may  have  operated. 

Oar  attention  has  at  present  been  directed 
o<ily  to  peculiar  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
Deathf  and  in  these  alone  have  the  false  con* 
ceptions  of  foi^ner  ages  been  detected,  and 
their  enormities  partially  corrected.  We 
know  not  however,  whether  innumerable  other 
instances  do  not  still  remain,  in  which  our  own 
ignorance  may  be  equally  fatal  and  our  cum 
practices  equally  pernicious.  The  facts, 
which  the  Humane  Societies  have  established^ 
conspire  in  suggesting  to  our  minds,  that  we 
probably  are  still  deeply  involved  in  the  same 
labyrinth  of  error,  and  that  we  differ  only 
from  the  past  times  by  the  strength  and  ob^ 
stinacy  of  our  delusions,  which  still  continue 
to  pervert  the  understanding,  when  new  lights 
have  been  afforded  to  guide  and  direct  its  wan* 
derings.  The  experiments  which  these  Soci- 
eties have  exhibited,  concur  to  excite  alarms, 
to  infuse  doubts,  and  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  opinions  and  practices 
on  a  subject,  in  which  nothing  certain  has 
been  discovered  but  the  ignorance  and  errors 
of  mankind.  The  knowledge,  which  we  have 

acquired 
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acquired  from  these  Societies,  is  indeed  of  the 
most  valuable  and  important  nature ;  if  we  are 
contented  to  appreciate  its  excellence,  not  sq 
much  by  that  which  they  have  discovered, 
as  by  that  which  they  have  abolished — not 
by  the  practices  which  they  have  induced  us 
to  adopt,  but  by  those  which  they  have  taught 
us  to  reject  with  abhorrence,  or  to  regard  with 
suspicion. 

The  great  discovery,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Humane  Societies,  does  not  consist 
in  supplying  any  new  principles,  by  whicjii 
we  can  infallibly  decide,  that  the  powers  of 
life  are  totally  and  inecoverably  annihi- 
lated. On  the  contrary,  they  have  taught  us, 
that  those  ordinary  signs  of  Death f  which 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  infallible  criteria 
onsofthe  absolute  extinction  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple  are  all  doubtful  and  fallacious  f  and  that 
they  afford  us  no  evidence  whatever  on  which, 
our  decisions  can  be  formed.  They  have 
proclaimed  to  mankind  in  the  most  express 
and  unequivocal  manner,  at  least  from  the 
force  and  spirit  of  their  discoveries,  that  the. 
only  evidence  on  the  total  extinction  of  life 
is  to  be  found  in  that  mode  of  decision, .  to 
which  they  have  themselves  resorted  in  those 
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peculiar  instances,  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  examine.  This  evidience  consists  in 
actual  experiment  on  every  casey  M^hich  is  pre- 
sented to  the  attention ;  and  we  are  not  autho^ 
rised  to  pronounce  our  sentence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  and  irremediable  Deaths  till 
all  the  arts  of  resuscitation  have  been  applied 
without  effect,  which  are  at  present  to  be 
found  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 


Though  the  facts,  which  the  Humane  So- 
cieties have  supplied,  directly  conduct  the 
understanding  to  this  important  ipference ; 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  a  conclusion  so  ob- 
vious has  at  all  operated  either  on  their 
minds,  or  on  the  opinions  of  the  public,  to 
whom  they  have  appealed.  The  truth  which 
they  have  established,  remains  an  insulated 
fact,  and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  particular  cases,  by  which  it  has  been 
proved.  It  has  not  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  a  general  conclusion,  nor  has  it  operated 
on  the  customs  and  institutions  of  mankind. 
In  vain  have  these  Societies  demonstrated  to 
the  [most  perfect  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  the  public,  that  the  absence;  of  apparent 
motion   and  sensation  affords  no  criterion 

whatever 
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whatever  of  the  annihilation  of  life.  The 
artists,  who  have  exhibited  the  most  nume- 
rous  and  brilliant  proofs  of  this  truth,  and 
the  people,  who  have  been  convinced  by  the 
demonstration,  still  continue  to  regulate  their 
ordinary  practice  by  a  maxim  directly  ep** 
posite,  just  as  if  no  such  Societies  had  exis- 
ted, and  no  such  truth  had  been  established* 
The  absence  of  apparent  ^notion  and  aensati-^ 
on  still  continues  in  these  times  as  in  all  the 
past,  to  be  regarded  in  our  ordinary  practice 
as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  annihilatian 
of  Life ;  and  on  this  conclusion  at  this  mo- 
inent,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe, 
we  consign  our  fellow  creatures  to  their 
graves,  without  reflection  or  remorse. 

^Nothing  surely  can  exceed  our  astonish-* 
ment,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  unquesti* 
enable  fact,  and  consider  the  period  in  which 
it  still  continues  to  prevail.  The  time  how- 
ever is,  I  trust,  at  last  aiTived,  in  which  the 
attention  of  mankind  will  no  longer  slumber 
over  a  theme,  pregnant  with  such  mighty 
consequences.    The  time,  I  trust,  is  at  last 

arrived,  in  which  a  series  of  conclusions  will 

# 

be  adopted,  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  materials,  which  have  been  sup-* 

plied 
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plkd  for  our  reflection.  It  is  surely  no  com* 
mon  sera  in  the  history  of  our  destiny,  when 
even  Death  itself  may  admit  the  consolations 
of  Hope>  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the 
prospects  of  Life.  Death  itself  has  now  as- 
sumed an  aspect  and  a  name  less  direful  and 
terrific.  Death,  in  some  of  its  most  alarming 
forms,  has  now  lost  a  portion  of  its  terrors, 
and  has  been  hailed  by  the  cheering  name  of 
Suspended  Animation.  We  are  now  assured, 
that  the  frame  may  be  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  its  functions,  under  the  signs  of 
Death,  as  it  might  be  under  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  any  other  disorder,  with  which 
the  vital  energies  may  be  oppressed.  This 
extraordinary  fact,  so  unknown  to  all  former 
^es,  demands  a  new  language  to  express  its 
operation ;  and  the  writer  of  the  present  vo- 
lume has  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  researches  <m  the 
Disorder  of  Drath. 

I  am  prepared  to  expect  that  this  mode 
of  expression  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
quaint,  or  perhaps  even  as  an  idle  combina- 
tion of  discordant  terms :  Yet  I  must  observe 
that  these  objectors  axe  but  little  acquainted 
with  .the  nature  of  the  Human  mind  or  the 

principles. 
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principles  of  Science^  who  do  not  understand 
the  importance  of  a  new  Language  in  inipreg- 
sing  a  new  train  of  ideas. — I  have  been  indu- 
ced therefore  to  consider  that  state  of  the 
frame,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Dr  ath,  as  a  Disorder  only ;  because 
like  other  states  of  the  frame,  to  which  the 
term  Disorder  is  familiarly  applied,  it  has 
been  sometimes  cured  by  the  resources  of  art ; 
and  under  this  designation,  which  is  at  once 
accordant  with  the  usages  of  Language  and 
the  maxims  of  Science,  I  am  desirous  of  ex« 
citing  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  the  exami-* 
nation  of  a  question,  which  appeals  to  th#ir 
attention  alike  by  the  novelty  of  the  enquiry 
and  the  importance  of  its  purpose. 

The  modes  of  speaking,  which  are  here 
adopted.  Suspended  Animation^  and  7%e 
Disorder  of  Deaths  express  only,  by  a  just  and 
philosophical  induction,  the  possibility  and 
the  hopes  of  a  case,  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
Art,  without  presuming  to  adopt  a  tone  of 
confidence  on  the  final  issue  of  the  event, 
which  can  alone  be  decided  by  the  process  of 
experiment,  skilfully  directed  and  diligently 
pursued.  The  Animation,  which  we  had 
flatterc^d  ourselves  to  be  iSrupenefed  only,  may 

be 
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be  gone  for  ever,  and  the  Disorder  of  Deaths 
Kke  any  other  Disorder*  may  be  unfortunate- 
ly placed  beyond  the  powers  of  our  art,  and 
may  terminate  m  that  extreme  and  irreme^ 
diable  condition  of  the  frame,  where  its  va- 
rious parts  are  dissolved,  and  life  totally 
annihilated.  This  fatal  termination  in  the 
Disorder  of  Deaths  as  in  all  other  Diseases^ 
must  be  regarded  under  the  same  point  of 
view,  and  must  be  alike  referred  either  to  the 
incurable  state  of  the  malady  itself,  or  to  the 
inadequate  remedies,  which  were  applied  for 
its  relief. 

It  will  be  conceived  perhaps  by  those,  to 
l^hom  the  combination,  which  I  have  ventu- 
red to  adopt,  may  appear  strange  and  discor- 
dant, that  the  word  Disorder  does  not  express 
an  attack  upon  the  frame  sufficiently  violent 
and  formidable,  to  be  associated  with  Dbatk, 
that  terrific  term,  expressing  in  our  perver- 
ted conceptions  a  condition  of  the  frame, 
which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy 
and  which  terminates,  as  if  by^  a  necessary 
consequence,  in  final  and  putrefactive  disso- 
lution. Now  that  these  conceptions  have 
been  admitted  from  false  and  confused  noti- 
ons  on  the  subject  will,  on  a  more  deliberate 

view 
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view  of  the  question,  be  fully  understood  and 
ackno wledg'ed ;  as  all  must  agree  from  the  most 
ample  and  indisputable  testimony,  that  Deaths 
as  we  are  wont  to  call  it,  does  not  necessari- 
ly terminate  in  final  and  putrefactive  Disso- 
lution ;  and  it  is  our  business  to  remove  from 
the  mind  this  confusion  of  ideas,  which  leads 
to  reasonings  so  false  and  to  consequences  so 
fatal.  This  evil  must  be  combated,  not  only 
by  bring'ing  the  testimony  of  facts  pei*peta- 
ally  before  the  view,  but  by  resorting  like- 
wise to  a  more  powerful  agency, — ^the  com- 
bination of  new  forms  in  our  familiar  Lan- 
guage, which  may  impress  us  with  new  no- 
tions and  more  correct  conceptions. 

I  use  the  word  Death,  in  the  same  popu- 
lar sense,  which  all  persons  at  all  times  have 
annexed  to  the  same  term,  as  denoting  Theab-  . 
8€7ic€  of  apparent  jnotion  and  sensation — ^that 
state  of  Death,  on  the  t^timony  of  which 
alone,  without  any  other  evidence,  men  have 
in  every  period  of  the  world  committed  their 
fellow  creatures  to  their  graves.  Though  I 
^ree  with  all  in  the  familiar  and  received 
sense,  which  has  been  annexed  to  the  word 
Death,  yet  I  am  compelled  by  a  variety  of 
facts,  which  all  acknowledge,  but  on  which 

D  none 
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none  reason  or  act»  beyond  the  pale  of  a  fvvt 
examples,  totally  to  differ  from  all  who  harr^ 
gone  before  me  on  the  deductions  which  are 
to  be  drawn,  and  on  the  practices  which  ought 
to  be  adopted,  when  a  being  passes  from  the 
condition  of  Life,  and  assumes  that  form  of 
Deatkt  which  consists  only  in  the  absence  of 
apparent  Motion  and  Sensation.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  consider  and  to  treat,  as 
men  are  accustomed  to  do,  under  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  same  manner^  every 
state  of  the  frame,  which  is  alike  designated 
by  the  general  name  of  Death,  from  the  mo* 
ment  at  which  apparent  Motion  and  Sensation 
cease,  till  that  period,  when  the  compages  of 
the  frame  is  at  last  totally  dissolved  by 
putrefactive  dissolution.  I  regard  it  as  a 
sad  delusion  among  the  practices  of  men 
to  commit  the  body  of  a  Fellow  Creature  to 
the  grave,  only  because  that  body  appears  to 
the  view,  under  the  condition,  which  is  call- 
ed Death,  or  the  absence  of  apparent  mo- 
tian  and  sensation ;  as  I  well  know,  and  as  all 
well  know  and  acknowledge,  that  various 
states  or  stages  in  this  condition  of  the  frame 
bearing  the  name  of  Death,  are  under  certain 
circumstances  curable  by  the  applications  of 
Art,  and  that  they  sometimes  terminate  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  Health  and  Life;. 
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I  am  therefore  justified  in  considering' 
tkese  curable  states  of  the  frame  as  a  Disw- 
der  only  J  however  terrific  may  be  the  name  of 
Death  by  which  that  Disorder  is  desi^ated^ 
Und  however  dangerous  such  a  Disorder  may 
in  fact  be,  under  a  peculiar  treatment ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  argu- 
ment, to  define  the  various  stages  of  the 
frame,  in  which  it  may  possibly  remain  un- 
der the  controul  of  Art  during  its  progress 
to  that  final  state  of  irremediable  Deathj 
which  is  displayed  in  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  organic  System. 

I  agree  too  with  all  those,  who  have  gone 
before  me,  in  considering  Deaths  under  one 
point  of  view,  as  referred  to  the  present  state 
of  our  conceptions  and  our  practice,  to  be 
the  most  hopeless  and  dangerous  of  all  Dis- 
orders^-and  that,  whenever  it  seizes  upon 
the  firattie,  it  ever  has  beei^  and  still  continues 
to  be,  in  the  most  preeminent  degree  a  terri- 
fic Disease,  which  even  naturaUyj  if  I  may 
so  say»  though  not  necessarily ,  is  found  to  be 
connected  with  final  and  putrefactive  Death — 
]  say  naturally  J  because  we  learn  from  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  that  Death 
or  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation, 
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when  it  is  unequivocally  exhibited,  almoNl 
always  terminates  in  final  and  putrefactive 
Death,  if  Sature  is  left  to  her  own  opera- 
tions, unassisted  by  the  resources  of  Art. 

The  history  of  the  Human  Race  has  indeed 
supplied  us  with  some  extraordinary  cases,  in 
which  revival  after  Death  has  been  effected 
by  the  sole  efforts  of  Nature^  operating  for 
her  own  preservation.  These  cases  are  in 
truth  examples  of  mighty  import ;  which, 
while  they  strike  us  with  ineffable  horror, 
cannot  but  rouse  our  attention  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  subject,  so  interesting  to  oui 
feelings ;  but  the  notorious  and  visible  exam- 
ples of  this  change  from  Death  to  Life^ 
when  nature  has  not  been  assisted  by  Art, 
are  so  rare,  that  they  affect  the  mind  only  as 
miraculous  occurrences.  They  annihilate  all 
hopes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and 
they  operate,  as  rare  exceptions  are  wont  to 
do  in  all  other  cases,  serving  rather  to  confirm 
and  establish,  what  may  be  considered,  as  the 
universal  law  of  the  Animal  (economy.  When 
the  familiar  and  acknowledged  criterion  of 
Deaths  the  absence  of  apparent  motion  and 
sensationf  is  once  stamped  upon  the  frame  ; 
all  hopes  are  justly  banished  from  all  breasts 

of 
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of  that  prodigious  or  miraculous  event,  in 
which  the  Dead  will  be  again  restored  to  life, 
by  the  sole  process  of  Nature  exciting  her 
ovsn  powers  for  her  own  recovery. 

Thus  then  every  state  of  Death  naturalkf 
terminates  in  the  extreme  and  final  Death  of 
putrefactive  dissolution,  and  thus  under  one 
point  of  view,  all  those,  who  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  signs  of  Death  from  drown- 
ing, and  who  have  been  afterwards  recovered 
by  the  processes  .of  Art,  may  be  considered 
as  absolutely  and  really  Dead,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  term  on  all  other  occasions, 
both  as  api^ied  to  the  appearance  and  the 
consequence.    That  is,  without  the  assistance 
of  Art,  they  would  have  remained  still  Dead, 
and  would  have  passed  into  the  last  state  of 
a  dissolved  frame  and  of  putrified    matter. 
Some  however  on  considering  the  subject  un- 
der another  point  of  view,  and  observing  that 
the  same  frame,  .though  impressed  with  the 
Signs  of  Deathf  had  been  restored  to  the  func- 
tions of  '  jfe,  might  he  inclined  to  call  such 
a  state  of  the  frame  Apparent  Death  only,  as 
it  did  not  terminate  in  that  state  of  things, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
Deaths  or  as  they  might  express  it,  real  Death; 

in 
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m  reference  to  the  final  event  of  putrefactive 
dissolution,  which  has  been  perpetually  con- 
nected in  their  minds  with  the  name  of  Death. 
Others  perhaps,  on  more  enlarg'ed  views  of 
the  subject,  as  unfolded  by  some  indispu- 
table facts,  would  be  inclined  perhaps  to 
extend  the  same  combination  Apparent  Death 
to  all  cases,  in  which  they  could  indulge  a 
hope,  that  the  same  favourable  event  might 
possibly  happen.  This  state  of  the  frame, 
within  the  sphere  of  hope,  under  the  name 
of  Apparent  Death,  they  might  consider  to 
be  that  condition  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  in 
tvhich  the  Principle  of  animation  —the  Vital 
principle— the  Vital  energy,  or  by  what  other 
mode  they  should  wish  to  describe  it,  waft 
not  finally  extinct  but  quiescent,  or  as  they 
might  call  it.  Suspended  only. 

To  these  expressions,  and  to  this  mode  of 
considering  the  subject,  I  have  nothng  to  ob- 
ject ;  if  their  force  and  import  be  duly  ex- 
plained and  understood.  Different  expressions 
and  different  modes  of  conceiving  a  subject 
may  be  properly  adopted,  if  the  facts,  rela- 
ting to  these  expressions  and  modes  of 
ronception  are  distinctly  explained  and  ac- 
knowledged.    I  must  repeat  however,  that 

the 
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the  state  of  the  frame,  which  some  mig^ht  call 
Apparent  Death  or  |  Suspended  Animation  t 
is  abeolutCf  real  Deaths  or  Animation  gone 
and  losU  both  in  its  visible  signs  of  want  of 
THOtion  and  sensation,  and  in  its  natural  con- 
sequences. It  can  only  be  called  with  any 
reason  or  propriety,  Apparent  Death  or 
Suspended  Animation,  from  certain  facts,  that 
such  a  state  has  sometimes  terminated  in  life, 
under  the  applications  of  Art  and  from  the 
hope,  formed  on  som6  analogical  deductions 
that  it  may  again  terminate  in  the  same 
manner.  When  the  Reader  and  the  Writei* 
have  become  intelligible  to  each  other  on  the 
import  of  these  modes  of  speaking,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  use  and  application ; 
and  thus  Suspended  Animation,  Apparent 
Death,  and  the  Disorder  of  Death,  may  be 
employed  with  safety  to  express  certain 
states  of  the  frame,  without  attempting  pre- 
cisely to  define  what  those  states  may  be,  in 

which 

X  Mr.  ColeaMnhw  objected  to  tbe  phrateSii*paMf«rf  JnimmlUn 
•mA  prefen  StupemUd  RttfirMtiam^  od  which  Mr.  WilkinsoD  jutly 
obtervei  that  there  are  greater  objectioot  to  the  latter  phraie  tbaa 
the  former,  **Ib  that  pariicaUr  state  of  the  syftem,'*  (lait 
**Mr.  Wilkimoo^V'lo  which  all  the  animal  funciioof  are  qaiefceott 
**iiotoiily  the  retpiratioot  bot  alto  all  the  lecretiooi  are  inactlYC. 
**The  ehaage  indnced  it  better  expmted  by  the  general  term  of 
•'Saygndrtf  Awimaiinm  than  by  particalarijing  the  taipemion  of 
**oiie  organ  only.    The  term  AiipcRiini  eunot  imply  cither  abo- 

litioo 
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which  there  existed  a  hope,  that  a  frame 
under  the  signs  of  Death  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  Art,  be  again  restored  to  the 
functions  of  Life.  But  of  these  different  ex- 
pressions, I  am  induced  by  various  reasons 
to  prefer  the  new  combination  which  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt,  TH£  disorder  or 
DEATH,  as  the  most  just,  impressive,  and 
scientific.  Even  its  novelty  affords  a  source 
of  recommendation ;  as  it  at  once  imparts  to 
the  most  unfurnished  mind  a  new  mode  o£ 
conceiving  the  subject,  and  it  introduces 
likewise  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  a 
term  appropriate  to  every  derangement  of 
the  frame,  hostile  to  health  or  life,  which  can- 
not fail  of  supplying  both  to  the  writer  and 
to  the  reader,  abundant  materials  of  illustra- 
tion in  a  series  of  analogies  and  comparisons, 

deduced 

''abolition  or  total  destractlon  %  and  heqee.  In  caiei,  in  which  the 
'*powen  of  life  are  not  destroyed,  but  merely  dormanty  the 
**word  Swiptntion  very  clearly  expresses  that  particular  state  of  the 
**attiaial  functions."  (  Willcinson  on  Galvanikm,  Vol  2.  p.  466.) 
The  word  Stupwdtd  appears  to  be  the  best*  which  could  have 
been  adopted,  u  it  is  quite  removed  from  any  idea,  which  re- 
lates to  the  cause  or  mode  of  operation  connected  with  the  case, 
and  as  it  expresses  moreover  a  recnrrence  to  the  original  state 
aid  tlie  privation  or  absence  of  the  former  fnoctions  for  a  time 
enly.  In  the  case  where  animation  has  really  been  recalled, 
SnyAwt  Animation  declares  a  fact  and  from  hence  its  use  ii  ex* 
tended  to  caies,  in  which  the  Aopeior  psidfttf^y  of  inch  a  fact  is  * 
eaprcited. 
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deduced  from  known  facts  or  established 
theories,  througfh  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Medical  Art.  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
bethus  full  and  explicit  in  the  explanation  of 
the  phraseologpy  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  no  possi- 
ble misunderstanding  might  arise  on  this 
head  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries,  and  that 
the  statement  of  a  fact  might  not '  be  con- 
founded with  the  proposition  of  a  theory,  or 
an  opinion. 

As  the  phrase  bisorber  of  beath  is 
now,  I  trust,  fully  understood ;  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  contrast  the  two  great  points,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  other  Diseases. — ^To 
those,  who  might  imagine,  that  in  this  com- 
bination, which  I  have  ventured  to  adopt,  the 
term  Disorder  does,  not  express  an  attack 
upon  the  frame  sufficiently  Tiolent  and  for- 
midable to  be  associated  with  Death,  I  have 
so  far  conceded  asjto  allow,  that  in  one  point 

of  view  THE    BISORBER  OF   BEATH  is   the 

most  terrific  of  all  Disorders;  as  it  almost 
invariably  terminates  in  final  and  putrefac- 
tive Dissolution.  But  the  fatal  termination 
of  THE  .BISORBER  OF  BEATH,  in  every 
ftate.of  the  frame,  arises,  as  we  have  seen 

K  from 
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from  this  circumstance,  that  nb  remedies  are 
applied  for  its  relief;  or  in  otlier  words,  frcm 
a  circumstance  of  our  own  creation,  in  having 
excluded  this  Disorder  from  the  pale  of  all 
other  Diseases,  which  have  never  failed  to 
receive  from  us  the  benefit  of  Art,  and  the 
application  of  Remedies.  If  therefore  the 
combination,  which  I  have  adopted,  thi: 
bisorDCR  of  bsath,  can  be  considered 
under  one  point  of  view  as  unduly  formed ; 
this  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the 
present  work,  who  has  applied  a  language 
warranted  by  facts  and  deductions,  but  to  a 
practice  arising  from  the  negligence,  the  folly 
or  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  who  in  their 
establislied  customs  have  never  treated  DeMtk 
under  the  benefit  of  a  IMswder;  and  who, 
when  they  have  so  treated  it  in  particular 
cases,  have  not  been  able  to  extend  their 
views  from  one  known  series  of  facts  to  other 
possible  results  of  a  similar  kind,  by  deducti* 
ons  and  analogies. 

Let  us  now  then  examine,  what  tms  bis- 
ORDER  OF  DEATH  is,  wheu  it  is  treated 
all  other  Diseases  by  being  received 
the  precincts  of  medical  regard.  We  have  seen 
from  the  most  unquestionable  facts,  that  this 

Disorder 
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Disorder  has  been  cared:  We  shall  find  like- 
w  lite,  that  it  has  not  only  been  cured,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  so  terrific  as  the  prac* 
tiee  of  mankind  would  persuade  us  to  believe ; 
but  that,  when  it  has  been  cured,  it  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  Disorder  at  all. 

If  the  malignity  of  a  curable  Disease  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  time,  which  is  necessairy 
for  its  cure,  and  by  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  frame  from  its  attack ;  the  Disorder  of 
Deathf  I  must  again  repeat,  can  scarcely  in 
some  cases  be  regarded,  as  a  Disorder  at  all; 
or  at  least,  it  must  be  considered,  according 
to  our  present  experience,  as  the  most  slight 
and  harmless  of  all  Diseases,  assuming  a  for- 
midable appearance,  with  which  the  frame 
can  be  attacked.  Thus  the  term  Disorder^ 
in  the  combination  Disorder  of  Dsatm^ 
which  under  one  point  of  view  may  appear  a 
term  of  too  weak  an  import  to  be  attached 
to  such  an  associate,  may  under  another  view 
of  the  question,  be  regarded  as  a  term,  almost 
too  strong  for  the  occasion,  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Now  it  IS  extremely  curious,  that  accord- 
ing to  our  recent  discoveries  on  the  nature  of 

E2  the 
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the  DisoRDBR  OF  DsATH,  the  mildness  of 
the  Disease  is  most  manifest  and  most  mar-- 
vellous.  We  commonly  find  in  the  various 
itistances  of  revival  after  Death,  which  are 
recorded  by  the  Humane  Societies f  that  the 
persons,  who  have  recovered  from  this 
Disorder f  Were  cared  by  the  application  of 
Remedies  continued  only  for  a  short  tinie — 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours ;  and  that  they 
experienced  no  evil  whatever  in  their  future 
health  from  its  attack  upon  the  frame.  We 
find  only,  that  they  appeared  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, and  were  inclined  to  the  repose  .X}{ 
sleep,  which  was  sound,  unembarrasflfed, 
natural,  and  refreshing.  It  is  mpreover  com- 
monly recorded,  that  they  awoke  the  next 
morning  in  their  ordinary  state  of  health, 
just  as  if  no  such  Disorder  had  occurred, 
and  almost  unconscious  of  the  accident,  which 
they  had  suffered  on  the  preceding  day. — It 
is  likewise  frequently  added,  as  a  prominent 
event  in  the  history  of  the  recovery,  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  Disease,  which  appeared 
to  remain,  was  that  of  a  violent  appetite  for 
food,  in  which  the  Patient  was  permitted  to 
indulge,  and  the  narrative  of  the  disorder 
OF  DEATH  comitaonly  closes  with  the  infor- 
mation, that  a  hearty  Breakfast  terminated 

the 
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the  afflictions  of  the  sufferer  and  completed 
the  care  of  his  malady. 

• 

Such  is  the  language,  in  which  the  expe- 
<nice  of  the  eighteenth  Century  has  taught  us 
to  d^cribe  the  issue  of  a  Disorder,  which  in 
every  former  age  was  considered  under  all 
circumstances,  as  the  most  terrific  and  irre- 
mediable of  all  Diseases,  and  as  perpetually 
terminating  in  the  final  Death  of  putrefactive 
Dissolution.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  Disorder 
of  Death  differs  from  all  other  Disorders, 
which  are  considered  as  formidable,  in  this 
most  essential  and  important  point,  that, 
when  the  Remedies  applied  for  its  relief,  have 
been  successful  in  their  operation,  it  is  per- 
pectiy  cured  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and 
likewise  that  no  traces  of  it  remain  to  injure 
or  annoy  the  constitution,  at  any  future 
'feriod.  The  Disorder  of  Death  likewise 
differs  from  all  other  Diseases,  to  which  the 
art  of  Medicine  is  applied,  in  this  important 
circumstance,  that  it  may  be  justly  considered 
as  always  attended  by  the  'fatal  termination 
of  putrefactive  dissolution,  wheji  no  remedies 
are  applied  to  its  relief. 


If 
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If  tbea  Diuth  bea  Disorder  whicK  has  been 
sometimes  cured  by  the  resources  of  Art»  but 
'  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  naturei  may 
be  said  perpetually  to  terminate  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  life,  when  we  do  not  afford  our 
assistance  to  its  relief ;  we  shall  at  once  see, 
that  this  Disorder  of  Death  presents  to  us  a 
e^e,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
attention  of  the  artist,  and  in  which  he  is  sin- 
gularly interested  to  employ  all  the  devices 
of  his  skill,  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  In 
a  great  variety  of  Disorders,  Nature  will 
operate  in  effecting  her  own  cure,  and  she. 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected,  and  left 
quietly  to  the  efforts  of  her  own  resources. 
Nay,  in  some  cases  it  has  been  shrewdly  sus- 
peeted,  that  the  Artist  would  have  done  more 
wisely,  if  he  had  forborne  to  interpose  his 
officious  cares  for  her  assistance,  and  had  per- 
mitted her  to  work  out  her  own  preservation 
by  her  own  process. 

But  in  the  Disorder  of  Death  all  will  be 
lest,  unless  the  operations  of  nature  are  invi- 
gorated by  th^  contrivances  of  art,  and  the 
Practitioner  is  summoned  to  her  aid  by  every 
motive,  which  can  excite  the  feelings  or  en- 
gage the  understanding  of  man :  He  can- 
not 


not  justly  be  Uamed  undor  the  pMMnt  ekpe- 
tience  of  mankind,  with  having  interposed 
the  officious  exertions  of  destmctive  Art,  and 
he  is  ronsed  by  the  hope,  or  the  possibility  of 
producing  good,  without  the  chance  or  the 
possibility  of  incurring  evih  When  we  con^ 
sider  the  question  under  this  obvious  aiid  in<^ 
telligible  point  of  view,  we  shall  at  once  u^ 
derstand  that  Siupendei  Andnatiant  or  the 
JDiiorder  6f  Death  presents  to  the  Practiti- 
oner,  <me  of  the  most  safe,  proper  and  urgent 
eases ;  to  which  the  iuTeations  of  his  art  ean 
possibly  be  applied).  It  is  h»e,  where  tiie 
wildest  suggestions  of  Theory  may  be  exhi- 
bited at  least  with  security,  if  dot  with 
efficacy  and  success.  It  is  here,  where  all 
the  tricks  and  devices  of  Experiment  may  b^ 
eidiansted,  under  every  variety  of  form  smd 
uncertainty  of  operation.  It  is  here  and  here 
only,  where  the  irame  may  be  safely  e0n<» 
signed  to  the  licentious  applications  of  thfe 
hardy  Practitioner  or  the  desperate  nostrums 
of  the  ignorant  and  adventonms  Empiric. 


Such  however  is  the  wondrous  perverse* 
liess  of  the  human  mind,  that  here  and  here 
only,  neither  theory,  nor  device,  -nor  inn^sn- 
tton  have  been  found  to  ei^ercise  theirpo^ers. 

It 
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It   migtit    have  been    imagined,    that   the 
Resuscitative  Doctrine  would  at  least  have 
obtained  a  place  amidst  that  variety  of  prac- 
tises and  opinions,    which  have  prevailed 
among  the  Professors  of  Medicine ;  and  how- 
ever wild  and  absurd  such  a  doctrine  may 
appear,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  any  rea- 
son of  this  l^ind  operated  against  its  admission 
into  the  code  of  Medical  theory.    On  many 
ocasions,  (I  must  again  suggest,)  this  race 
of  Artists  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  reproaches  of  those,  who  have  suffered 
under  the  inflictions  of  their  Art ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  these  reproaches  have 
been    sometimes   urged    with   ^considerable 
evidence  of  probability  and  truth.     Here 
only,  where  no  dangers  are  to  be  incurred, 
and  where  some  glimpses  of  hope  might  be 
presented  to  the  view ;  here  only  the  bold- 
ness of  resource  does  not  venture  to  interfere, 
the  hardihood  of  experiment  has  not  dared  to 
interpose.    It  is  assuredly  believed,  that  the 
most  wild  and  extravagant  opinions  have 
been  formed  by  the  professors,  or  the  follow- 
ers of  Medicine,  and  that  these  opinions  have 
been  sometimes  maintained,  not  only  with 
all  the  absurdity  of  theoretical  reasoning,  but 
have  been  adopted  likewise  into  practice,  and 

efleci 
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effect,  with  all  the  perseverance  of  fatal  and 
unfeeling  obstinacy. 

In  this  case  only,  no  latitude  has  been 
allowed  to  conjecture:  No  theories  have  been 
adopted,  or  proposed,  or  even  conceived :  No 
inferences  have  been  drawn  from  those  known 
and  established  facts,  which  have  lately  been 
presented  to  our  view ;  or  from  those  familiar 
stories  common  to  all  times,  which,  though 
relating  only  to  a  few  instances,  were  so 
interesting  aud  so  impressive.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  would  have  rejoiced  to  discover 
and  to  adopt,  in  so  perilous  a  science,  at 
least  one  mode  of  practice,  in  which  there  is 
a  possibility  of  producing  some  good,  and 
none  of  producing  evil.  To  this  fundamen- 
tal idea  we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our 
observations  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  the  great 
and  essential  point,  from  w  hich  it  is  distin- 
guished from  almost  all  other  Medical  Theo- 
ries, which  have  ever  been  exhibited. 

It  is  the  business  of  these  discussions  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  tlie 
Professors  of  Medicine  to  the  practice  of  the 
Resuscitative  process,  as  an  object   worthy 
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of  universal  adoption ;  and  to  take  up  tlie 
doctrine  of  Suspended  Animation  at  the  point, 
where  the  Humane  Societies  appear  to  have 
left  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Treatise  to 
urge  in  the  most  strong  and  unqualified  terms, 
that  the  process  of  attempting  to  revive  Sus- 
pended Animation,  which  has  been  adopted 
only  under  particular  accidents,  should  be 
applied  to  all  cases  of  Death,  under  all  ciV- 
curnstanceSf  and  upon  all  occasions.  When 
I  place  my  Proposition  on  this  .broad  basis, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  to  the  reader  any 
idea,  which  may  at  all  lead  him  to  conceive, 
that  I  expect  a  success  commensurate  with 
the  extent,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  enlar- 
ging the  practice  of  this  art.  On  the  final 
success,  with  which  this  process  may  be  at- 
tended, I  presume  to  conjecture  nothing,  in 
a  tone  of  confident  expectation: — I  mean 
only  to  assert,  to  maintain  and  to  urge,  that 
a  fair,  full  and  compleat  trial  of  its  efficacy, 
as  a  general  principle,  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
and  we  shall  all,  I  trust,  agree,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  experiment,  so  important 
and  so  circumstanced,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  every  maxim  of  Philosophy  and  good  sense, 
to  prescribe  any  limits  for  its  application, 
when  we  are  ignorant  in  what  cases  it  may 

succeed 
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succeed,  and  when  we  know  likewise,  that 
even  in  its  failure,  we  have  lost  nothing  but 
the  labour  employed  in  the  experiment. 

By  asserting*,  that  Remedies  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Disorder  of  Death  on  all  oc- 
casions and  under  all  circumstances,  I  mean 
only  to  propose;  that  the  Remedies  should  be 
as  universally  applied  in  this  Disorder,  as 
they  are  in  all  other  Diseases,  by  which  the 
frame  may  be  attacked.  As  the  Practitioner 
conceives  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  ad- 
minister Remedies  in  every  other  Disorder, 
and  on  every  other  occasion,  however  hope- 
less the  case  may  appear,  because  such  mala- 
dies have  been  sometimes  unexpectedly  cured 
under  circumstances  the  most  unpromising  ; 
so  in  this  Disorder  likewise,  where  the  same 
event  has  been  known  to  happen,  he  should 
consider  it  as  a  bounden  and  indispensable 
duty,  to  perform  the  same  office  with  the 
same  diligence  and  the  same  zeal. 

The  author  of  these  discussions  has  no  vi 
sionary  Theories  to  propose  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Human  Life  by  Elixirs  of  sovereign 
virtue,  which  may  repair  and  invigorate  the 
System,  when  the  materials  most  important 
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for  the  support  of  the  frame  are  clecavcil,  ainf 
iije  powers  of  the  Vital  energy  are  exharaslcd. 
The  object  of  the  present  enquirer  is  remoti? 
iVom  speculations  of  this  nature,  whatever 
may  be  their  value  and  importance;  ami  his 
labours  are  directed  to  a  more  humble  and 
more  intelligible  purpose  :  His  projects 
are  not  destined  to  recall  tlie  principle  of  vi- 
tality, when  it  is  aUogethcr  decayed  or  ex- 
liuusted,  but  to  revive  and  retain  its  powers 
M  hile  it  remains  surrounded  by  the  materials, 
cither  sound  or  not  violently  impaired,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  its  action.  It  is  not 
intended  to  introduce  refinements  in  Medical 
practice,  which  are  connected  with  remote 
and  baseless  theories  of  ideal  good,  but  to 
remove  an  abomination,  at  which  our  nature 
recoils  with  ineffable  horror. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  appeal  to  the  public 
sinse  and  the  public  feeling  to  provide,  thai  our 
fellow  creatures  arc  not  buried  alive  ;  and  this 
alone  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiry, 
under  the  different  senses  in  which  that  pro- 
po>Ilion  may  be  applied.  Others,  who  havepre- 
ccded  me  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  have  fully 
expressed  their  alarms  about  their  Fellow  crea- 
tures 6cmg  buried  alivcy  and  they  have  endea- 

vom'cd 
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voured  to  prevent  this  evil  by  declaiming' 
ag'ainst  the  abomination  of  early  and  prema^ 
ture  burial. — ^We  may  justly  however  affirm 
that  men  are  buried  alive,  when  they  ai*e 
consigned  to  the  condition  of  the  dead,  and 
suffered  to  sink  into  final  and  putrefactive 
Death,  while  the  powers  of  life  are  per- 
haps unextinguished  within  the  frame,  and 
might  be  ready  at  our  command  to  i*esume 
all  the  properties  of  existence.  The  remedy, 
which  former  enquirers  on  this  subject  have 
proposed  against  the  evil  of  men  reviving 
in  their  graves  is,  that  of  suffering  persons, 
imder  apparent  Death,  to  die  a  real  Death, 
before  they  are  buried ;  which  1  consider  to 
be  an  abomination  as  great  as  that,  which  it 
is  intended  to  prevent. — My  project  is,  that 
all  attempts  should  be  made  to  convert  apparent 
Death  into  real  Life,  by  all  the  means  which 
art  and  diligence  can  devize,  and  not  to  con- 
vert apparent  Death  into  absolute  putrefac- 
tive Death  by  our  supiness  and  neglect. 

Every  one  instantly  understands  the  unsuc- 
cessful cases,  in  which  our  Remedies  to  the 
Disorder  of  Death  will  be  applied ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  to  my  reader  a  truth, 
of  which  Philip  of  Macedon  thought  it  expedi- 
ent 
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ent  to  be  informed  by  a  nightly  monitor,  that 
man  is  destined  to  die,  and  that  we  all  con- 
tain within  our  own  persons  an  example,  in 
which  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation  will  be  for 
once  exercised  in  vain.  Yet  in  this,  the  Dis- 
order  of  Death  diiSers  nothing  from  all  other 
Diseases  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ap- 
ply remedies,  which  are  sometimes,  as  we 
know,  attended  with  success,  and  sometimes 
are  applied  in  vain.  Though  we  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  this  Disorder,  ^  as  in  all  other 
maladies,  sometimes  terminating  in  Death, 
our  Remedies  will  not  always  be  efficacious ; 
yet  we  still  continue  to  apply  those  Remedies, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  often  they  may 
succeed. 

In  applying  Remedies  to  the  Disorder  of 
Death,  though  our  experience  has  been  but  * 
little,  our  success  has  been  great.  We  have 
Been  encouraged  by  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  art  in  those  cases,  which  seem  to 
be  most  adverse  to  our  hopes,  and  most  re- 
moved from  the  power  of  our  Remedies. 
The  Disorder  of  Death,  as  it  appears  in  the 
accident  of  drowning,  assumes  in  some  cases 
one  of  its  most  terrific  forms,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly attended  by  some  circumstances  most 

destructive 
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tlestructive  to  the  vital  principle.  All  will 
understand,  that  the  Cold,  which  is  most 
indicative  of  Death,  is  produced  more  sud- 
denly, and  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
tl>e  frame  under  this  accident,  than  in  those 
cases,  which  take  place  in  our  beds.  Other 
circumstances  sometimes  co-operate  likewise 
in  rendering  this  case  the  most  unpromising 
and  most  unfavorable;  such  as  the  injury 
which  the  body  often  receives  in  being  reco- 
vered from  the  water,  and  in  the  injudicious 
management  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
business,  before  the  artist  arrives.  Now  the 
lirst  view  of  the  question  is  enough  to  shew 
us,  that  our  experience,  though  small,  has 
probably  been  employed  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  cases ;  and  the  success,  which  has 
attended  our  efforts,  will  lead  us  to  extend 
our  practice,  cheered  by  good  presages  of 
other  cases,  more  favorable  to  our  views  and 
more  pliant  to  our  purposes. 

The  hopes  and  the  exertions  of  the  Philo- 
sopher will  be  alike  roused  by  the  knowledge 
and  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  He  will 
learn  from  their  experience,  that  much  has 
been  perfonned  in  cases,  which  are  probably 
most  unpropitious  to  hijs  art^  and  eVen  their 

ignorance 
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i!>*uorance,  in  an  argument  like  this,  may 
supply  him  with  the  most  important  topics 
of  reflection^  which  will  be  excited  by  confi- 
dence and  by  hope. — We  know  nothing  of 
those  subtle  operations,  by  which  life  is 
generated  and  preserved,  and  the  adepts  iu 
the  art  of  medicine  are  furnished  with  no  ex- 
periments and  even  with  no  theories,  which 
can  at  all  discourage  our  efforts  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Resuscitative  process.  The  pro- 
found and  the  ignorant — ^the  wise  and  the 
foolish  are  alike  removed  from  all  knowledge 
oil  this  subject,  and  they  are  equally  destitute 
of  any  information  respecting  the  nature  of 
those^  first  principles,  on  which  the  presence 
or  the  extinction  of  vitality  necessarily 
depends. 

The  greatest  Sages  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  not  a  single  idea  to  impart  to  us  on  the 
various  modes,  by  which  in  different 
Diseases,  Death  is  produced :  They  are  not 
supplied  with  any  maxims,  by  which  they 
can  decide  on  the  in^ecoverable  state  of  a 
person  under  the  appearance  of  Death,  nor 
how  one  Disorder  is  distinguished  from  an- 
other, by  the  fearful  property  of  necessarily 
and  finally  producing  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 

and 
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aiid  devices  of  art,  putrefactive  Death,  when 
it  has  once  superinduced  upon  the  frame 
the  signs  of  apparent  Death.  They  see  only 
with  the  most  ignorant,  that  animation  is 
suspended,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Lungs 
no  longer  perform  their  usual  office  in  the 
process  of  perceptible  breathing.  This  is  all 
which  they  see,  and  all  which  they  know, 
in  the  ordinary  cases,  where  Death  has  en- 
sued after  the  processof  preceding  Disorder  :. 
The  reader  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  ignorance  of  all  Medical  Practitioners 
on  the  state  of  apparent  .Death. — No  series 
of  experiments,  T  must  again  urge,  has  been 
at  all  instituted  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
power  of  the  Medical  art  in  its  present  state, 
than  the  faculty  of  deciding  or  of  forming 
conjectures  on  the  nature  of  those  Diseases, 
which  certainly  annihilate  the  vit^l  princi- 
ple at  the, moment,  when  such  Diseases  sus- 
pend its  manifest  exhibition.  No  artist  has 
presumed  to  decide  or  even  pretends  ever  to 
have  meditated  on  those  mysterious  limits,  at 
which  the  essential  properties  of  Life  and 
Death  terminate  and  commence ;  those  awful 
boundaries  of  existence,  on  the  one  side  of 
\vhich  the  creature  still  keeps  within  the  verge 
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of  Life  and  may  still  be  conscious  of  the 
blessings  of  being ;  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  whole  frame  is  doomed  to  dissolution, 
and  consigned  for  ever  to  the  condition  of 
cloddish,  unconcious,  and  unfeeling  matter. 
All  this  is  wholly  removed  from  the  know- 
ledge or  the  thoughts  of  our  greatest  adepts 
in  the  Art  of  Medicine.  Putrefaction  alone 
is  the  testi  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
and  this  is  alike  visible  to  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind.  But  even  incipient  Putrefac-^ 
tion  is  not  demanded  as  an  essential  criterion 
of  Death  previous  to  interment,  whatever 
caution  may  be  professed  or  pretended  by 
iipme  appearances  of  decent  delay  in  commit- 
tiitg  the  body  to  the  ground.  It  may  some* 
times  happen  indeed,  that  signs  of  incipient 
putrefaction  will  precede  the  ceremony  of 
interment,  but  this  is  all  accident,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  delay  protracted  for  that 
express  purpose* — On  the^  whole  we  may 
$afely  affirm,  that  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  Mankind  our  fellow  creatures  are  commit<* 
ted  to  their  graves,  without  any  other  mark 
of  Death  visible  on  the  frame,  than  such, 
which  present  themselves  to  the  yiew,  in 
the  iM^cident  of  Drowning. 
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Thus  then  we  perceive,  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  new  species  of  knowledge,  we  are 
alike  encouraged  by  that,    which  we  have 
learnt,  and  by  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
It  is  enough  for  the  enquiring  mind  to  hare 
been  assured,  that  the  good,  which  it  pro- 
poses,   is  not  decidedly  placed   out  of  the 
reach  of  art;  but  that  on  the  contrary,    the 
experience,    which   we   have    obtained,   at 
once  brief  and  satisfactory,  has  the  two-fold 
advantage  of  ascertaining  much,  far  remote 
from  all  former  opinions  and  practises    of 
mankind,  and  of  promising  more,  still  far- 
ther removed  beyond  all  the  present  concep- 
tions, which  men  have  ventured  to  admit  on 
a  subject,  so  hew  to  their  thoughts  and  so 
foreign  from  the  objects  of  their  science.  — 
The  prospect  will  open  to  our  view,   as  we 
proceed  forward  in  our  course^  by  slow,  yet 
by  advancing  steps,  and  the  mind  will  be 
cheered  by  the  progress,  which  it  may  pes* 
sibly  make  in  its  pursuit,  vrithout  anticipa^ 
ting  the  limits,  by  which  it  may  be  bounded. 

• 

It  is  agreed,  that  as  our  knowlec^  in  the 

art  of  Healing  is  enlarged,  various  DisesUses 

and  different  stages  of  the  same   Disease, 

which  were  before  deemed  incurable,  become 
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obedient  to  the  resources  of  Art  and  the  skill 
of  the  Practitioner,  who  is  ready  to  believe 
that  others  may  proced  in  the  same  science, 
with  the  same  success,  and  who  justly  looks 
forward  to  progressive  advancements  of 
future  artists,  by  which  his  own  deficiencies 
will  be  supplied,  and  his  own  errors  be  cor- 
rected. In  all  former  ages  the  art  of  resto- 
ring the  Dead  to  Life^  or  applying  Remedies 
to  the  Disorder  of  Death,  never  appeared 
among  the  inventions  of  men,  and  we  can 
readily  conceive,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
course  of  all  other  new  discoveries,  that  in 
so  early  a  period  after  its  adoption,  no  pro- 
gress has  yet  been  made^  which  is  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  its  future  possible  and  pro- 
bable advancement,  among  artists  roused  to 
exertions  by  the  most  important  of  all  pur- 
suits, where  every  thing  is  to  be  hoped  and 
nothing  to  be  feared. 
•• 

.  The  writer  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
contemplate  amidst  the  acquisitions  of  a 
future  ag'=^,  the  state  of  perfection,  to  which 
the  Resuscitative  Process  may  finally  arrive, 
and  to  express  his  confidence,  or  his  hope, 
that  a  darling  project,  which  had  long  seized 
ou  his  imagination,  might  be  at  last  crown- 
ed 
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ed  vvith  a  jiAcess  adequate  to  its  importance 


and  its  purposes^  The  writer  might  hope 
even,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  excite  the 
ardor  of  the  present  age  in  the  same  pursuit, 
and  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
ai  any  period^  the  concurrence  of  mankind  in 
the  same  causct  he  will  be  enabled  to  boast 
of  an  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  his  project 
to  which  few  other  projectors  can  pretend  in 
their  appeals  to  public  regard.  The  writer 
may  assuredly  boast,  that  the  zeal  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  abused,  nor  their  expecta- 
tions deceived,  by  the  possibility  of  incur- 
ring an  unforeseen  evil  at  the  hazard  of  any 
visible  or  present  good.  In  this  project,  the 
activity  of  our  zeal  does  not  commence,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  evil  belonging  to  the 
case  has  been  incurred,  and  when  that  period 
is  arrived  at  which  no  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  theories  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the 
practices  of  the  credulous.  This  cannot.be 
too  often  repeated  or  too  strongly  urged; 
and  if  the  project  should  be  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful in  all  its  parts ,  still  an  important  point 
will  have  been  duly  examined,  and  finally 
ascertained.  The  disappointment  of  our  hopes 
whatever  they  might  be,  will  be  alleviated  by 
the  reflection,  that  a  question  of  high  preten- 
sions 
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sions,  afFordingf  some  promise  of tfUccess,  ha# 
been  decided  by  full  and  unequivocal  experi- 
ments, to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  Art, 
and  the  powers  of  our  skill.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  that  I  appeal  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
community,  whose  imaginations  are  not  pre- 
engaged  in  the  cause,  and  who  want  only  to 
be  convinced  or  reminded,  that  the  question  is 
not  sd  much  a  point  of^  Philosophical  enquiry; 
as  of  Moral  Duty  and  Civil  Policy. 

The  time,  we  may  hope,  is  at  last  arrived, 
when  the  attention  of  mankind  will  no  longer 
slumber  over  a  theme  pregnant  with  such 
mighty  consequences,  and  the  nature  of  the 
duty  will  be  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged^ 
when  the  understanding  shall  have  been  duly 
excited  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
The  wildness  of  the  project,  or  the  miraculous 
termination  of  the  event,  as  it  might  have  been 
considered  in  some  periods,  can  afford  only  a 
topic  of  objection  to  the  most  ordinary  capa- 
city, as  the  event  of  wonder  has  become  fa- 
miliar, and  the  miracle  exists  no  more.  We 
have  already  seen  recorded  some  thousands  of 
instances,  in  which  the  Dead  have  been  raised 
to  life,  and  it  will  add  nothing  to  the  miracle, 
if  we  see  many  thousands  more  restored  like- 
wise 
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wise  to  existence,  who  have  presented  to  the 
view  the  same  appearances  of  Death,  and 
who  differ  only  from  the  examples  of  the  re- 
vived Dead  already  exhibited  by  the  diversity 
of  accidents,  by  which  the  same  appearances 
were  produced.     It  is  the  change  from  Death, 
to  Life,  which  operates  on  the  mind,  as  a  mi* 
raculous  event ;    but  when  that  change  has 
become  familiar,  we  are  soon  taught  to  con« 
sider  it  as  an  event,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  preceding  in  their  due  course;  ffao* 
they  operated  under  new  combinations  parti- 
ally  and  imperfectly  understood.     We  then 
pass  forward  without  additional  amazement, 
from  one  series  of  examples  to  another,  diffe- 
ring only  in  circumstances ;  and  this  compari- 
son of  similar  cases  ought  surely  to  diminish 
the  wonder  of  the  event,  and  to  soften  if  not 
to  subdue  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  the 
project  and  the  devices  of  the  projector. 

There  is  however  one  supposition,  which 
would  indeed  conduct  us  to  a  miraculous 
event,  and  would  establish  a  case,  in  which 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  analogical 
reasoning,  would  be  false  and  delusive.  It 
will  be  indeed  a  mirac/e,  which  removes  us 
altogether  from  the  sphere  of  natural  opera- 
tions 
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lions,  if  the  project,  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  should  after  a 
fair  trial  prove  to  be  entirely  unsuc- 
cesfiil;  or  in  other  words,  if  an  event, 
which  had  already  happened  by  means  of  a 
certain  process,  in  some  thousands  of  instan- 
ces under  one  species  of  accident,  attended 
by  a  certain  appearance,  should  never  again 
be  produced  under  other  accidents,  bearing 
the  same  appearance,  and  submitted  to  the 
same  process.  It  will  be  indeed  a  miracle  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  in  which,  as 
we  may  justly  conclude,  the  liaws  of  Nature 
have  ceased  to  operate,  without  any  concei- 
vable cause  to  suspend  their  action,  if  the 
effects  of  the  Resuscitative  Process  should 
not  be  felt  beyond  the  boundaries,  to  which 
the  practice  has  already  been  advanced, 
and  that  an  Art  so  fortunately  commenced, 
should  at  these  limits  be  an  Art  no  more. 
We  surely  cannot  believe,  that  amidst  the 
infinite  variety  of  accidents  and  causes,  by 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Vital  Powers 
may  be  produced,  attended  by  the  same 
appearances ;  there  should  be  found  but  one 
or  two  Species  belonging  to  one  class  only, 
in  which  a  numerous  series  of  the  most  de- 
rided and  brilliant  experiments  attest  the 

successi 
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success  of  the  Resuscitative  Process,  and  that 
on  all  other  occasions,  the  efficacy  of  the 
same  Process,  thoagh  employed  on  the  same 
appearances,  should  at  once  lose  all  its  pow- 
ers, and  be  visible  no  more.  It  is  surely  impos- 
sible for  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  resources  of 
the  Art  have  already  been  discovered,  detail- 
ed and  exhausted,  and  that-  every  thing 
beyond  these  limits  is  the  idle — ^the  officious — 
and  the  ineffective  project^  of  a  wild  and  vi- 
sionary enthusiast. 

In  unfolding  to  the  Public  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  select,  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  work,  those  topics,  which  are  best 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  im- 
press a  conviction,  that  all  the  former  concepti- 
ons of  mankind  on  the  subject,  have  been  false, 
or  inadequate,  or  delusive.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  collect  some  of  these  topics,  and  to 
-exhibit  in  a  brief  manner  those  points  of  the 

• 

argument,  which  are  most  prominent  and 
impressive,  with  the  purpose  of  discussing* 
under  a  more  detailed  form,  various  parts  of 
the  subject  in  separate  articles  of  the  work. — 

It  will  be  necessary  in  these  details  to  consi* 
der  the  question,  under  a  Medical  point  of 

*  G  view 
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^tid  to  engage  in  an  enqaii*y,  in  which  I  mu$t 
resort  to  the  technical  language  of  the  Artist^ 
while  I  discuss  the  doctrines,  which  are  appro- 
priated to  his  Art.  Here  perhaps  it  might  be 
thought  the  duty  of  the  writer,  who  is  not 
enrolled  among  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
to  express  some  diffidence  in  his  own  powers,, 
and  to  exhibit  some  fears  of  falling  into  those 
errors,  ^hich  may  weaken  or  pervert  the  force 
of  his  argument  in  the  discussion  of  a  Medical 
subject. — T  am  unwilling  however  to  express 
what  I  find  myseljr  unable  to  feel,  nor  am  I 
alarmed  by  any  apprehensions  of  destroying 
or  enfeebling  the  spirit  of  these  enquiries,^ by 
a  deficiency  in  that  species  of  knowledge 
whfch  is  appropriate  to  the  professional  artirt^ 
I  am  not  only  contented  to  be  destitute  of  such 
an  advantage,  but  I  even  consider  this  defi- 
ciency as  a  privilege  by  which  I  am  entitled 
to  address  the  Public,  with  more  plainness 
and  freedom,  and  enabled  to  pursue  my  argu- 
ment^ through  all  its  relations^  with  more 
variety  and  with  mare  force. 

There  has  been  no  co^^ception  so  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  Human  Knowledge,  as  the 
prevailing  opinion,   which  supposes  the  all 
sufficiency  of  the  professional  ciutrMter,  what- 
ever 
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-  • 

^ver  that  profession  may  be^  to  discuss  the 
topics  of  his  art,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of 
all  others,  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of 
the  order,  to  engage  in  the  same  pursuit,  or 
to  acquire  any  ideas  on  the  same  subject.  We 
may  justly  regard  the  presumptions  of  the 
artist,  who  claims  exclusive  or  pre-eminent 
powers  in  investigating  the  various  branches 
of  his  art,  as  certain  proqfs  of  his  ignorance 
in  the  principles  of  Human   Knowledge,  and 
probable  indications  of  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  the  elements  of  his  own  profession*. 
The  alarms,  with  which  some  are  seized^  on 
entering  the  confines  of  another  profession^  are 
equally  groundless  with  the  presumption  of 
the  artist,  who  would  exclude  all  others  from 
the  same  precincts,  and  they  are  alike  derived 
from  false  conceptions  on  the  mode,  by  which 
research  should  be  pursued  for  the  benefit  of 
an  art,  through  its  various  branches  and  un- 
der its  different  relations,  with  intelligence 
and  effect.   The  Artist  is  generally  enveloped 
in  the  clouds  of  his  professional  atmosphere, 
and  he  has  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  those 
first  simple  principles,  on  which  his  Art  is 
founded,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  original 
purpose^  for  which  it  was  adopted.     It  is  only 
hy  the  effort  of  a  superior  understanding,  pre-* 

G  2  serving 
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its  original  freedom,  that  the .  Artist,  uuder 
the  influence  of  his  Professional  character^ 
is  enabled  to  recur  back  to  these  first  prin- 
ciples and  to  profit  by  their  application  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Art.  If  the  secrets  of 
Nature  are  to  be  investigated,  her  visible 
operations  must  be  seen  by  the  profound 
Adept  in  any  science,  under  the  same  view, 
^hich  they  present  to  the  ordinary  observer ; 
or  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  apply  the 
devices  of  that  science,  to  the  developement  of 
l^r  laws  and  her  processes,  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  eflPect.-^The  familiar  accident 
of  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree,  to  which  all 
eyes  are  witness,  became  a  fact  pregnant  with 
mighty  consequences,  when  it  passed  from  the 
eye,  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  from  this  sim* 
pie  operation  he  proceeded  step  by  step,  with 
slow,  but  persevering  efforts,  till  the  System 
of  the  Universe  became  unfolded  to  his  view. 

The  art  of  Medicine  in  our  own  country 
and  throughout  Europe,  before  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  presents  to  us  a  series  of  Artifices 
which  appear  totally  foreign  to  any  pur- 
pose, connected  with  the  art  of  Healing,  and 
altogether  remote  from  the  processes  of  Na- 
ture, as  they  are  understood,  seen,  and  felt;^  by 

all, 
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all,  in  tbe  familiar  accidents  of  Human  life** — 
The  practice  introduced  by  Sydenham  may 
be  considered  as  founded  on  a  great  discovery 
indeed,  if  we  regard  its  consequences,  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  state  of  opinions  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Professors  of  Medicine. 
This  discovery  however,  consisted  only   in 
finding  out  what  every  one  knew  and  felt, 
iexcept  the  Sages  belonging  to  the  Art,  who 
appeared,  while  they  were  moving  within  the 
pale  of  their  profession,  to  be  wholly  uncon* 
scions  of  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature, 
which  were  passing  in  the  world  around  them'. 
Sydenham  had  the  power  to  discover,  and 
had  moreover  the  hardihood  to  maintain,  that 
the  antidote  to  heat  was  Cold — that  the  fury 
of  internal  fire  in  a  burning  Fever  was  not 
cooled,  but  rendered  still  more  furious  by  the 
addition  of  external  fire  in  a  room,  from  which 
every  breath  of  fresh  air  was  excluded — as  if 
an  Hermetical  seal  had  been  placed  upon  the 
apartment.    Monstrous  as  the  practice  may 
appear  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  fire ;  it  is  a  device  which 
may  well  proceed  from  the  efforts  of  Art^ 
w  orking  on  its  own  materials,  nor  must  we 
wonder  that  maxims  equally  abhorrent  to  rea- 
5ion  should  prevail  at  any  tiiiie,  in  any  systeiti 

of  Art, 
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Arty  however  enlightened  the  period  may  ap^ 
pear,  in  which  sach  opinions  are  to  be  found. . 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  in  the  course  of. 
my  Enquiries,  fearless  of  any  consequences, 
which  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  arise 
from  not  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  collect  from  the  stores  of  others,  whatever 
ttiay  contribute  to  strengthen  the  force  of  my 
argument*  I  shall  profit  by  the  facts  and 
Hie  experiments,  which  these  Artists  have  ex^ 
Ubited  in  records  alike  visible  to  all>  with-- 
aot  being  confined  within  those  trammels, 
which  might  lead  me  to  acquiesce  implicitly 
in  their  conclusions,  or  to  be  guided  on  every 
occasion  by  their  principles  and  their  prac- 
tises. In  following  this  course  I  persuade 
myself,  that  I  shall  not  lose,  but  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
whose  good  opinion  I  should  be  most  proud 
to  merit,  and  whose  co-operation  I  should 
be  most  anxious  to  secure.  The  Medical  order 
of  the  'present  day  is  furnished  with  a  race  of 
enlightened  men,  skilled  in  the  sciences,  and 
conversant  in  the  pursuits  of  the  age,  ming- 
ling with  the  existing  world  in  the  habits  of 
social  and  cultivated  life,  and  alike  qualified 
.  to 
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to  receive  and  to  impart  the  good,  which  pe- 
riods of  enlarged  cultivation  generate  for  the 
advancement  of  our  condition. 

Under  these  impressions  I  submit  my  cause 
to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Public,  and  I  trast 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Art  will 
concur  in  their  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  full  and  fair  examination  of  a  ques- 
tion, which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  ft 
subject  of  mighty  import,  for  the  due  discut* 
sion  of  Mankind.  If  the  Writer  presents  bim<- 
self  to  the  Public  as  a  Teacher  of  new  and 
strange  doctrines,  his  appeal  appears  under 
a  favourable  and  conciliating  form,  such  as 
few  Teachers  of  strange  doctrines  ever  assum- 
ed in  the  promulgation  of  their  projects.-^ 
Jhe  world  does  wisely,  when  it  receives  with 
caution  and  suspicion  any  schemes  of  untried 
good;  and  men  are  justly  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  incurring  accidents,  which  might 
counteract  and  destroy  the  good,  or  even  ge- 
nerate the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied. 

4 

But  the  Prdjector  stands  on  .high  ground  in- 
deed, when  he  can  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
world,  with  an  assurance  of  conviction  from 
all  around  him,  that  every  thing  most  precious 

to 
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to  man  may  be  gained  by  his  projects,  if  he 
succeeds ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  lost,  if  he 
should  fail.  It  is  indeed  no  common  topic  of 
exultation,  when  a  preacher  of  strange  doc- 
trine may  boast  and  is  believed,  that  his  de*- 
Tices  are  applied  on  an  occasion,  when  they 
fkdmit  hope  and  exclude  hazard ;— when  they 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  power  of  causiajj^ 
or  increasing  the  dreaded  evil,  that  they  do 
not  even  commence  their  action,  till  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  evil  has  already  occurred,  and 
till  all  the  arts,  employed  by  others  for  the 
preservation  of  the  good,  have  been  abandoned 
in  despair.  Rare  indeed  is  the  privilege  of 
jthe  Projector  in  his  clwds  for  Public  favor 
and  acceptance,  when  he  urges  the  adoption 
of  Projects,  in  which  he  can  fail  only  because 
he  omnot  reverse  the  doom,  which  Nature  has 
already  stamped  upon  the  frame^-'the  condi- 
tion of  a  lifeless  clod }  while  perchance  he  may 
sometimes  succeed  in  the  wonderous  work 
of  reanimating  Man,  and  of  creating,  or  re- 
calling a  soul  even  under  the  Ribii  of  Death. 
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premature  3fnterment« 


M^tnm  about  Premature  interment^   hut  too  weB 
Jimnded;  and  eipecioRy  from  a  cause  Utile  undir^ 
etoodt — Prefiktterous  device  of  the  AlmrmBtA  oH 
tke  dreaded  posnbUitjjf  of  latent  JJfe^  namefy^  that 
of  delaying  Interment^  till  Puiref action  the  skp* 
posed  sign  of  absolute  Death  appears;  a  device  not 
proposing  means  to  fevive  latent  lifiy  but  a  plan 
to  secure  doubijkl  Death.  After  att^  ihe  test  of 
Putrefbcihnjbtlaeious:  so  far  from  being  an  in* 
fUUbte  Sign  of  Deaths  thai  it  is  in  sme  Dtsor^ 
ders  a  favourable  Symptom  t  Bui  whatever  H 
snajf  Ae,  our  Interments  are  Mi  regulated  bjf  He 
appearance. 

AiiABifs  abotit  Premature  hUerment  appetf 
in  latter  times  to  haTe  teized  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  men;  tho'  these  terrors,  howerelr  well 
founded  they  may  be,  have  added  nothing  to 
the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  nor  have  they 
produced  afay  important  change  on  the  insti- 
tutions or  cttsUnns  of  mankinds  The  writeri^ 

H  who 
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who  have  raised  these  alarms,  have  exhibited 
in  the  conception  of  the  subject  a  most  extrs^ 
ordinary  example  of  an  understanding,  losi 
and  bewildered  amidst  the  mazes  of  its  own 
fears.  It  is  said,  that  Children  are  so  terrified 
when  they  are  left  alone  in  the  same  chamber 
with  a  corpse,  that  they  rush  directly  forward 
to  the  object  of  their  terror,  and  even  clasp  it 
in  their  arms.  In  the  conceptions  about  jPre- 
maiure  Interment f  something  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears to  have  happened,  and  the  terrified  in 
the  alarm  of  fear  have  encountered  and  en* 
deavoured  to  secure  the  very  evil,  which  they 
most  shunned,  and  this  too  they  have  done  on 
an  occasion,  when  the  alarms,  with  which  they 
were  impressed,  if  well  founded,  implied  and 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  goody 
Which  they  most  desired*  Nay  such  have  been 
theiir  perverted  conceptions  on  the  subject, 
that  though  they  confessed  and  almost  pre- 
dicted the  actual  possession  of  such  a  blessing; 
their  device  was  directed  not  to  secure  Ihe 
goody  or  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account,  but 
even  to  prevent  its  existence  by  securing  the 
opposite  evil. 

* 

Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  in  the  Practices 
itfhioh  are  reoommendedf  one  enormity   has 

been 
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been    ezclianged    for     another>    and   per« 
haps  the  enormity,  which  remains,  is  grea* 
ter  than  that,  which  has  been  rejected.    Wa 
shall  assuredly  form  this  opiniont  if  we  regard' 
only  the  state  of  the  understanding  in  both  csk 
ses  and  consider,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
mind  was  totally  unoccupied  on  the  subject^ 
and  no  evil,  was  supposed  to  exist,  while  in 
the  latter  case  die  mind  was  awake  to  the' 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  its  faculties  were 
actually  employed  in  devising  a  practise*  by 
which  the  enormity  might  be  remedied.    Im^ 
some  Countries  the  time  of  Interment  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  time  of  Death;   and 
men  appear  to  have  hnrricfd  their  fellow  area* 
tures  into  their  grares,  as  if  to  cut  off  all 
possible  chance  of  that  revnral,  about  which 
at  all  times  some  stories  had  been  related;  or 
to  banish  that  reviyal  to  a  spot,  about  which 
alarms  had  been  excited  as  the  fearful  scene 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  event*    A 
French  writer  in  the  last   century  published 
a  work  of.  some  note,  on  the  Uncertainty  &f 
the  Signs  of  Death  and  he  has  recorded  various 
stories  of  recovery  under  the  signs  of  apparent 
Death  both  before  and  after  burial.    Alarms, 
since  that  period,  have  prevailea  at  different 
tiiWBS  throughout  Europe  with  various  degrees 

H2  of 
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of  foree;  w  the  writers  in  each  Nution  hare 
occasionally  rqpaedthe  fears  of  their  country  ^ 
men  by  directing  their  attention  to  a  topie  so 
adopted  to  a  theme  of  terror. 

We  shall  all,  I  trust,  now  agree,  who  a^e 
destined  to  think  and  reason  in  the  nii^eteenth 
century,  that  nothing  can  be  more  extraordi*^ 
nary  than .  th$  conclusion,  which  has  been 
drawn  from  these  narratives,  of  persons  reco* 
▼ering  under  the  signs  of  apparent  Death,  or 
than  the  practice,  which  has  been  since  adop« 
ted  iif  consequence  of  this  conclusion* — The 
plan,  which  has  been  devised  on  observing 
these  facts  of  recovery  after  apparent  Death 
was,  that  the  time  of  interment  should  be  d^« 
layed  till  the  signs  of  mc^^ient  Putrefaction 
were  visible  upon  the  body,  which  weie  then 
considered  as  certain  and  infallible  criterions 
of  absolute  and  irrecoverable  Death.  This  is 
all,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  perform- 
ed, but  even  on  this  head  notbing^  has  been 
aecomplished. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  countries  th« 
time  bf  Interment  has  been  a  little  delay^ 
ed ;  but  hasty  burials  still  continue  to  fpre-^ 

Tail  in  most  Nations  of  Europe  but  our  owni 

where 
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wliere  eustom  has  establisbed  a  more  extended 
period  between  the  Death  and  the  Borial.  We 
idt  know  however^  that  thie  custom  only  pre** 
vails,  because  it  has  been  once  established^ 
and  not  from  any  regfard  to  the  cause,  from 
which  it  ^as  at  first  derived.  '  In  our  or« 
^vwri  practise  we  trouble  ourselves  but  little 
fbput  the  signs  of  vncxgimt  Pulrtfactianf  and 
f  ur  interments  are  regulated  by  the  conveni« 
tnce  of  the  families,  to  whom  the  departed 
l^long*  We  may  Justly  therefore  affirm,  thai 
if  thif  conclusion  be  the  just  and  rational  de^ 
duetion,  which  ought  to  be  formed  on  sud| 
enoeeesion,  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplish* 
edf  even  on  that  very  point,  to  which  alone 
|l[iao(Lind  have  directed  their  attention. 

But  surely  a  more  extraordinary  conclusioit 
was  never  formed ;  and  our  astonishment  will 
1^  excited^  that  the  conceptions  and  practices 
f  f  mankiiyl  were  not  altogether  of  an  opposite 
nature*  T^e  conclusion,  which  ought  to  have 
^n  drawn  from,  the  stories  of  persons  reco* 
venng  in  a  state  of  apparent  Death,  19  assuredly 
thiii  that  since  unassisted  nature  by  force  of  her 
own  etfovtsi  was  sometimes  enabled  to,  effect  a 
recovery;  theiie  ie  great  reason  to  hope,  that 
with  eopM  nfwUte^ce  she  might  often  beena#t 

bled 
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bled  to  accomplish  her  parpose.  and  that  there* 
fore  it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  afford  to  her 
enfeebled  powers  this  assistance,  which  she 
teemed  by  such  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
recorded  and  undoubted  facts  to  demand  at 
our  hands.  We  might  have  imagined,  that 
our  reason  would  have  conducted  us  to  hopea 
and  prospects  like  these,  and  that  some  arts 
of  recovery  would  have  been  devised  and 
adopted. — But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no- 
thing but  horrors  and  alarms  have  been  exci- 
ted, and  every  thing  like  Hope  has  been  ba- 
nished from  our  conceptions  and  our  practise. 
The  minds  of  men  have  been  struck  with  such 
panic  fears,  that  their  friends  may  possibly 
recover  tit  their  graves,  that  all  hopes  of  a 
recovery  oti<  of  their  graves  have  been  totally 
oUiterated  from  their  thoughts* 

Amidst  these  fean  and  precau^ont  about 
Premature  Interment^  men  acknowledge,  that 
a  recovery  is  possible,  and  therefore  that  the 
Vital  Principle  may  be  stilLextant;  and  what 
is  their  conclusion?  Not  that  Remedies  should 
be  applied  to  excite  and  bring  it  again  into  ac* 
tion,  but  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  extin- 
guish itself.  Their  minds  we  deeply  impres* 
•ed  with  the  possibiUty.  of  a  recovery,  but  so 

atrangely 


ftrangely  Imve  they  confounded  their  ideaa  by 
the  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  that  they 
regard  this  recovery!  not  with  feelings  of 
joy  but  of  terror^  by  removing  it  to  a  spoti 
in  which  it  can  only  be  considered  with. emo» 
tions  of  inefiable  consternation  and  dismay*. 
It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the  idea  of 
upossible  recovei-y  would  have  been  associa^ 
ted  with  a  spot,  by  which  it.  would  be  regard* 
ed,  as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  not  as  th^ 
consummation  of  Human  calamity.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  this  possible  Reco* 
very,  would  have  been  referred  to  a .  state  in 
which  it  would  be  indeed  a  Recovery  attended 
with  the  conseqtiences  of  life,  and  not  that 
species  of  Recovery,  which  must  inmiediately 
terminate  in  Deaths  under  the  most  terrific 
and  horrible  of  its  forms. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  our  perver- 
ted conceptions  on  this  subject  should  be  pla- 
ced in  various  points  of  view ;  as  nothing  is 
more  fifttal  to  the  progress  of  Human  know- 
ledge than  the  idea,  that  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
medy an  evil,  somediing  has  been  atcliieved 
for  the  advancement  of  our  condition,  when  it 
has  only  happened,  that  one  enormity  is  ex- 
dttnged  for  another.    The  Alarmists  in  their 

terrors 
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tenron  about  Prematttre  Interment,  (  it  mnM 
be  i^in  repeated,  )  have  placed  tbeir  under- 
itandings  in  tmch  a  gtate,  that  their  very 
ahdrma  consist  in  the  dread  of  possessing  the 
good,  which  they  would  most  desire,  the 
blessing  of  Ltfe;  and  they  actually  plan  a  de- 
Iriee^  which  they  proclaim  and  propagate  as  a 
great  effort  of  their  skill,  for  the  express 
l^urposeof  intercepting  and  destroying  its 
existence. 

Their  imaginations  are  so  entangled  with 
Ae  terrors  of  the  grave,  that  they  cannot 
eoncetve  Life,  in  its  dubious  state,  under  any 
#lber  form  but  as  connected  with  that  spot. 
The  possibility  of  latent  Life,  which  they  ac* 
knowledge,  does  not  fill  their  minds,  as  I  ob^ 
kervedf.with  hope,  but  with  horror:  ^It  does 
not  suggest  conceptions  or  devices  for  the  re- 
oovery  of  that  Life^but  it  inspires  them  with 
the  desperate  project  of  preventing  such  a  re- 
covery by  its  absolute  annihilation.  Their 
terrors  are  not  appeased,  till  they  have  kil^ 
led  the  object,  in  whom  they  suspect  this 
fearful  property  of  Life  to  be  itill  lurking ;  nor 
aM  their  minds  composed,  till  they  have  made 
issuranee  double  sure,  and  convdrted  donbtfal 
apparent  Death  into  Gertatn*---unequivocal 

Putrefactive 
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Putrefactive  Death,  in  which  every  spark  of 
latent  Life  is  for  ever  extinguished  without 
the  possibility  of  recovery  or  recall. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  and  perverted 
conceptions,  which  have  seized  on  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  and  so  estranged  have  they 
been  from  all  the  cheering  prospects  of  hope, 
and  the  promising  devices  of  Art,  which,  as 
we  might  have  supposed,  the  recorded  facts 
of  latent  Life  existing  under  apparent  Death 
would  have  suggested  to  their  minds,  with 
direct  and  irresistible  effect.  If  then  thes^ 
narratives  of  Recovery  after  Death  should  at 
all  times  have  conducted  men  to  the  hopes  of 
restoring  the  vital  principle  by  the  resources 
of  Art^  with  what  force  and  confidence  ought 
the  same  conclusion  to  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man  in  the  present  age, 
when  we  have  been  witness  to  so  many  exam-» 
pies,  in  which  Art  has  recalled  to  Life  the  de- 
Voted  victims  of  Death  and  of  the  Grave. 

However  perverted  may  have  been  the  rea- 
ioning  of  mankind  on  the  facts^  which  are 
related  of  a  recovery  from  Death  in  the 
Grave ;  their  horror  at  the  possibility  of  this 
tTent  is  but  too  well  founded;  tho'  they  are 

.   I  litUe 
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little  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  peril,  which 
has  excited  their  alarms.    How   would  that 
horror  have  been  increased  if  they  had  known, 
that  such  an  event,  which  they  conceived  on- 
ly to  be  possible  from  an  accident  almost  of  a 
miraculous  kind,  may  even  under  one  point  of 
view  be  considered  as  an  occurrence,  certainly 
not  unnatural,   and  perhaps  not  improbable. 
In  the  Language  of  sentiment  we  talk  of  the 
Earthly  receptacle  of  the  Dead,  as  the  cold 
Grave,  but  in  the  Language  of  Physical  truth 
the  Grave  is  the   Warm  genial  spot  of  Earth 
endowed  with  every  property  most  propitious 
to  the  process  of  Resuscitation.     Among  the 
various  devices  for  restoring  the  warmth  of  the 
frame  after  drowning,  it  is  recommended,  that 
tl)e  body  should  be  covered  over  with  warm 
embers,  or  warm  grains,    if  any  favourable 
opportunity  should  occur  of  procuring  this 
species  of  assistance.     But  the  Warm  Earth 
is  present  on  all  occasions,  and  if  other  impor- 
tant operations  in  the  Resuscitative  process 
could  proceed  with  facility,  when  the  body 
was  buried  up.  in  the  Earth;  there  is  assuredly 
no  spot,  which  would  co-operate  so  efficiently 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Artist  in  his  work  of 
reanimating  the  Dead.    The  power  of  /resA 
Earth  in  exciting  the  languid  powers  of  the 

frame 
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frame  is  known  to  all,  and  a  popular  writer 
on  Domestic  Medicine  has  conceived  that  pre- 
cious property  of  the  Ground  under  a  point 
of  view,  which  induces  him  to  communicate 
this  truth  to  the  Public,  as  an  article 
of  the  most  alarming  intelligence.  He  warns 
the  incautious  world  not  to  trust  the  Corpse 
too  soon  within  the  restorative  and  balmy  pre^ 
cincts  of  the  Grave,  lest  perchance  it  should 
recover  in  a  spot,  which,  under  his  mode  of 
conception,  becomes  a  portentous  scene  of 
horrible  efficacy  in  the  process  of  reanimating 
the    Dead.     **Early   burial   •*(  observes   our 

Artist  )'*  was  so  much  enforced  during  the 

plague  at  Marseilles,  that  Dr.   Arbuthnot, 
'^in  his  treatise  on  Air^    asserts^  that  it  was 

clearly  ascertained  many  were  buried  alive ; 

a  body  apparently  dead  should  not,  there- 
''fore^  be  too  hastily  consigned  to  the  grave, 
*Uh€  natural  heat  and  pure  air  of  the  Earth 
^heing  very  powerful  agents  in  restoring  the 
*^vital  functions  in  case  of  their  suspension.'* 
(Recce's  Medical  Guide  P.  1.  p.  111-2.) 
Such  are  the  admonitions  of  Professional  Sa- 
ges, and  such  is  the  operation  of  the  Human 
mind  in  the  deductions  of  Science,  that  the 
Artist  in  disclosing,  a  blessed  and  almost  mi- 
raculous property  of  the  earth,  denounces  this 

1 2  quality 
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Quality  as  a  mighty  evil,  exceeding  in  terror 
all  that  is  most  terrible  in  the  imagination  of 
man* 

Incipient      ")      Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 

Putrtfai  Hon     |    ^g  shall  still  find  that  the  con- 

With  other  signs   >  .  ,  ,     .  j 

of  Death        \    ceptions— the  conclusions  ana 

Fallacious.     J    the  practises,  arising  from  the 
alarms  about  recovery  after  apparent  Death, 
are  at  once  perverted  from  their  due  course, 
and  are  unavailing  in  their  destined  purpose. 
If  even  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  occasi*^ 
on  had    been  justly  formed,  and  if  the  device 
of  converting  apparent   into  absolute  Death, 
\^ithout  any  attempt  to  transform  it  into  real 
Life,  had  been  well  imagined;  the  projectors 
would  still  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  de- 
vice; Even  their  great  security  against  the 
dreaded  evil,     the  appearance  of   incipient 
Putrefaction^  which  they  consider    to  be  an 
unequivocal  criterion  of  absolute  Death,   is 
itself  on  some  occasions  a  sign  altogether 
futile  and  fallacious.     Incipient  Putrefaction 
in  certain  maladies  is  so  far  from  being   an 
infallible  Sign  of  Death,  that  it  is  even    a  fa- 
▼ourable  symptom  in  the  state  of  the  Disor- 
der.    But  whatever  may  be  the  /alue  of  their 
criterion,  the  customs  of  mankind    are  not 
ngolated  by  its  appearance.     I  have   before 

observe 
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observed,  that  tho*  some  decent  appearances 
of  delayed  Interment  are  prelettled,  the  time 
of  burial  is  commonly  decided  by  the  conve- 
nience of  the  family,  to  which  the  Dead  be- 
long, nor  is  it  considered  as  a  duty  to"*  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  Putrefaction,  as  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  sign  previous  to 
Interment. 

The  Physicians  of  a  former  age  appear  to 
have  bestowed  much  attention  in  considering 
the  various  Signs  of  Death,  about  which 
modem  Practitioners  think  and  care  so  little ; 
though  the  result  of  this  Professional  diligence 
and  neglect,  as  relating  to  the  fate  of  the 
Dead,  is  in  ordinary  cases  precisely  of  the 
same  kind  in  every  period.  At  all  times, 
doubts  existed  about  the  certainty  of  such 
Signs,  and  these  suspicions  prompted  the 
Practitioners  of  a  former  age,  to  make  ex- 
periments and  to  apply  various  criterions,  by 
which  that  dubious  point  might  be  more  ful- 
ly ascertained.  The  modern  Practitioners, 
who  entertain  or  who  have  reason  to  enter- 
tain more  doubts  on  this  subject,  give  them- 
selves,  I  believe,  no  concern  about  the  mat- 
ter;  and  they  are  in  general  contented  with 
the  intelligence  and  evidence  which    they 

receive 
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receive  from  the  attendants  aboat   the  sick, 
that  their  patients  are  Dead. 

The  modem  Practitioners^  believing  or  ha- 
ving cause  to  believe^  that  all  sig^  are  falla- 
cious, think  it  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enquire, 
about  a  matter  in  which  there  are  no  criteria 
ons  to  ascertain  the  object  of  their  search;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  in  proportion  as  the  pe- 
rils of  the  case  are  acknowledged  to  be  great- 
er, less  diligence  is  employed  about  the  ques- 
tion and  less  care  is  adopted  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  the  evil.  Among  the  criterions  of 
Death,  collected  by  the  ancient  Physicians 
the  following  are  enumerated ;  the  familiar 
sign  of  the  stoppage  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion— the  cadaverous  countenance — the  fixed, 
the  flaccid  and  the  glassy  eye,  the  dilated 
pupil,  the  intense  and  universal  cold  &c:  the 
evidence  arising  from  applying  the  flame  of  a 
taper,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  mirror  to  the  mouth 
and  nostrils^  or  a  cup  of  water  to  the  ScTrobi" 
cuius  cordis  &c.  &c.  [  Kite's  Dissertation.  ] 
These  tests  appear  to  have  been  often-times 
applied  by  the  old  Physicians,  with  that  mix« 
ture  of  doubt  and  confidence,  which  is  so  fa- 
miliar  to  man  in  every  state  of  his  condition, 
and  more  particularly,  as  a  creature  of  Art, 

at 
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at  once  alarmed  by  his  fears  and  elated  by  the 
resources  of  his  science,  and  the  devices  of  his 
skill.  + 

Their  master  CelstiSf  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
wizard  proclaiming    the  powers  of  his  Ai't, 
has  contributed  to  bind  his  disciples  in  spells 
of  the  same  delusion,  and  while   they   are 
taught  the  difficulties  which  await  their  deli- 
beration, they  are  flattered  into  a  belief  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  decisions.    Democritus, 
says   he,  a  man  justly  of  a  great  name  has 
affirmed,  that  the  signs  of  Death  are  uncer- 
tain, and  that  Physicians  cannot  depend  on 
them,  as  infallible.     He  acknowledges,  tha^ 
these  signs  have  sometimes  indeed  been  the 
causes    of   error,     but  maintains,    that  we 
should  not  bring  a  charge  against  the  Art 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Artist,  and  that 
Asclepiades  will  discover  the  truth,  while  the 
unskilful    Physicians    are    deluded    in  their 
conjectures.     (  Cels.  lib.  2.  C.  8.  ) 

X  In  the  time  of  Sbaktpeare  the  criteriom  of  Death,  deri- 
ved from  the  Looking  Glan  and  the  /WrfAer,  were  familiar  appll* 
cations.  We  all  remember,  how  the  great  Bard  has  deiertbed  the 
flactnation  of  the  pauioos,  which  agitate  the  conflicting  mind, 
while  theie  momeotons  testi  are  deciding  the  fate  of  a  darling 
object. 

Ltar»  **  O  I  she  is  gone  for  erer! 

**  I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives  s 
*'  She's  dMd  as  cmrth:«>LeBd  me  a  ImUv  ^^^^^ 
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The  ignorant  and  the  unpracticed  in  their 
art,  are  not  the  only  Physicians,  as  Celsus  ima- 
gines, who  have  been  deceived  by  the  Signs  pf 
Death ;  but  even  the  greatest  of  his  order  in 
latter  times,  far  exceeding  in  renown  the 
fame  of  AsclepiadeSf  has  been  involved  in  the 
same  delusion,  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
comfiture, most  afflicting  and  impressive.  It 
is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  Artists  in  the  structure  of  the  Hu-^ 
man  frame,  the  celebrated  Anatomist 
Vesalius,  commenced  the  operations  of  dis- 
section upon  a  Spanish  Gentleman  under  the 
signs  of  Death ;  when,  to  his  ineffable  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  he  found  the  heart  of  his 
Patient  beating  under  his  knife.  The  sequel 
and  catastrophe  of  this  trajedy  correspond  to 
its  commencement.  Yes Auus,  tho'  Physician 
to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  heaviest  of 
their  punishments,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued 

from 

**  \t  tbat  ber  breath  will  mist  or  stain  tbc  stone, 

««  Why  then  she  li?es." 
Kent,  Is  this  the  prcmilved  end  ? 
Ug.  Or  imafe  of  tha(  horror  ? 
JH,    Fall  and  cease  1 
tear.  This  Feaiher  stirs,  she  lives !  if  It  be  lo, 

**  It  is  a  chance  that  doth  redeem  ail  sorrow! 

•*  Tbat  ever  1  have  felt.*' 

Act  V.  St.  £«■«• 
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their  hands  by  the  power  of  the  King,  who 
could  only  obtain  for  him  the  privilege  of 
expiating  his  offence  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  At  his  return  to  EuVope,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Venetians,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  celebrated  Falopius,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, near  Zante,  where  he  miserably 
perished,  after  wandering  about  the  woods, 
and  enduring  the  extremities  of  hunger  and 
the  various  evils  of  so  desolate  a  condition. 
This  story  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  It  affords  to  succeeding  times  a  les- 
son of  the  highest  import,  which  should  for 
ever  have  suppressed  the  confidence  of  all 
Medical  \rtists  in  their  decisions  on  a  ques- 
tion, in  which  FesaZm^  himself,  with  all  his 
science  had  been  so  fatally  deluded. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  occa- 
sionally entertained  on  some  of  the  criterions 
of  Death,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  concur- 
rence of  opinion,  almost  universal,  in  every 
period  that  the  Sign  of  Putrefaction  was  in- 
fallible. In  latter  times  the  fears  of  the 
Alarmists  on  Premature  Interment  were 
at  once  quieted,  when  the  unequivocal  test, 
as    they  conceived   it  to    be,    of  incipient 

K  Putrefaction 
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Putrefaction  became  visible  on  the  frame.  It 
has  now  however  been  declared,  that  this  spe- 
cies of  Putrefaction  is  no  infallible  criterion, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  even  in  some  Ma- 
ladies a  favourable  circumstance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Disease.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Kite  observes,  ^*  Putrefaction  has  by  every 
"one  been  deemed  a  positive  and  unequi- 
"vocal  sign  of  absolute  Death;  and  so  most 
"  certainly  it  is,  when  far  advanced;  but  in  its 
"  incipient,  early  state;  even  this  is  to  be  view- 
"edwith  a  doubtful,  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
**  can  only  be  admitted  in  a  certain  degree ;  for 
"there  are  some  Diseases,  to  which  the  living 
**  body  is  liable,  that  so  nearly  resemble  putre- 
"faction,  as  I  conceive  may  be  easily  con- 
•*  founded."  Mr.  Kite  records  among  these 
disorders  the  confluent  Small  Pox  and  the 
Sea  Scurvy. 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  remarked,  that  "the  ancienti 
''appear  to  have  acknowledged  no  difference 
"  between  the  Putrefaction  of  the  living  and 
'^the  dead  bo^y,and  this  important  distinction 
"  is  too  much  neglected  by  modern  writers.'* 
Some  have  thought,  that  Living  Putridity 
consists  in  the  corruption  of  the  lympth,  and 
Dead  Putridity  in  the  corruption  of  the  blood." 
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••The  distinction  between  them**  (says  Dn 
Ferriar)  "is  very  obvious  in  some  Diseases: 
•'The  last  degree  of  Putrefaction,  the  absolute 
"death  of  the  solids^  is  so  far  from  being 
•*the  last  stage  of  Pestilential  Disorders  that 
"it  is  a  favourable  symptom  in  Typhus,  when 
"the  nails  and  extremities  of  the  fingers  mor* 
•*tify  :  Patients  commonly  recover  with  this 
•'appearance,  which  is  ^  the  Necrosis  of  Sau- 
•'vage.  And  I  have  been  informed,**  adds 
this  intelligent  writer  ;  "by  a  very  respecta- 
"ble  friend,  who  now  occupies  the  Anatomi- 
"cal  chair  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  a 
"neighbouring  kingdom,  that  while  he  assis- 
••tedinthe  late  Dr.  Hunter*s  dissecting  room, 
•*he  observed  that  bodies  marked  with  petech- 
"iffi,  therefore  probably  dead  of  malignant 
••fevers,  did  not  putrify  so  soon,  as  those, 
••which  were  entirely  free  from  petechial 
"appearances.**  Dr.  Ferriar  closes  these 
remarks  by  observing,  that,  •*  the  poisons 
produced  by  these  two  different  kinds  of 
Putridity  are  communicated  generally  in 
••different  ways,  and  give  rise  to  different 
•'symptoms.*'  (Ferriar*s  Medical  Histories f 
On  the  origin  of  contagious  and  new  Disor- 
ders, p.  229.) 
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We  have  here  a  most  extraordinary   and 
important  fact,  which  may  supply  abundant 
materials  of  the  most  profitable  meditation. 
We  see,  that  Bodies  may  admit,  under  the 
appearances  of  Death,  the  sigpfis  of  Putridity — 
Appropriate  to  the  Living  Body :    We  per- 
ceive moreover,  that  these  marks  «o  far  from 
being  the  signs  of  absolute  and  Putrefactive 
Death,  are  even  favorable  symptoms  in  the 
turn  of  the  Disorder,    while  the   Person  is 
alive ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,    we 
learn  likewise,    that  when  appearances  of 
Death  are  superinduced  upon    the    frame^ 
this  species  of  Putridity  is  found  to  operate 
as  a  kind  of  antidote  or  remedy,  which  stops 
the  process  of  that  Deadly  Putrefaction^  by 
which  the  compages  of  the  animal  system  ii 
utterly   dissolved  and  destroyed.     This  por- 
tentous fact  presents  a  most  fearful  conside- 
ration to  the  mind,  with  which  it  has,  I  ima- 
gine, never  yet  been  duly  and  fully  impres- 
sed.  .  We  have  seen  the  suspicions,  which 
have  existed  respecting   this  matter,  in  the 
fears  of  Arbuthnot,  that  many  were  buried 
alive  during  the  Plague  at  Marseilles,  and  we 
shall  find  on  examining  the  stones,  which  are 
collected    respecting  Recovery,  under  the 
signs  of  apparent  Death,  that  many  of  them 

relate 
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relate  to  persori^,  who  had  previously  labour- 
ed under .  the  Plague  or  some  Contagious 
Disorder.* 

Whether  the  bodies,   which  are  marked 
with    the  signs  of    Living  Putridity^   and 

*  Dr.  Bree  produoet  an  example  of  thii  ipeciei  of  recoyei7« 
with  lome  remark •»  which  well  deierre  to  be  recorded  on  the  pre* 
•ent  occasion.  '*  A  Rattic  appeared  to  di»  of  the  PimgtWt  And  after 
**  three  daji  diioovered  no  ngOA  of  respiration,  but  beio|f  carried  to 
**  the  gnvtt  recowreJ,  and  lired  many  years  afterwards,**  Dr.  Brte, 
who  has  diligently  studied  the  subject  of  disordered  Respiration 
and  has  justly  gained  much  celebrity  for  his  Treatise  on  this  snliject 
and  for  his  slcill  in  the  cure  of  the  Asthma,  notices  the  extraordinary 
stories,  so  well  established,  of  Divers  in  the  Pearl  Fishtriesy  who 
art  said  to  remain  in  water  half  an  hour,  or  longer.    Instances  of  np» 
parent  Death  from  drowning*'  says  this  writer,  **are  numerous,  and 
'consequent  recoveries,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Humane  80- 
**  dety,  are  authenticated  beyond  suspicion  or  doubt*  to  the  honour 
**of  that  invaluable  institution:  many  carious  instances  are  extant  of 
**  persons  ronsed  from  the  Tomb  of  Death,  by  accident  or  design, 
Maud  may  be  seen  in  Diemerbroek,**  &c.  On  the  view  of  such  Ciets» 
Dr«  Bree  justly  observes,  '*  It  would  appear  from  these  drcumstao- 
**  ees  that  the  animal  oBOOoomy  will  admit  of  greater  laHtude  preeenteg 
'  ike  exerdee  efUefimcHoni^  though  the  qiuuUiijf  efekr  insptndp  he  mmk 
*•  emeiter  than  U  it  poetSkle  te  ascertain.** 

No  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  snbiject  which  can  at 
nil  leadui  to  form  any  conclukions  on  so  difflcult  a  qnea- 
tioo.  It  might  be  asked,  whether  the  Diver  has  acquired* 
he  knows  not  how,  any  art  of  extracting  Oxygen  from  the 
water.  If  he  hat  not,  we  must  say,  that  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
has  been  taught  to  obey  the  stimulus  of  black  blood.  The  story  ot 
the  Blue  Boy  is  well  known,  and  in  young  Divers  the  black  blood 
generally  becomes,  I  believe,  risible  m  the  countenance.  In  mot9 
exp«rienoad  PractitloBen  a  dlf«reat  prooets  probably  takes  plMti 
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which  are  more  able,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  dead  Putridity,  are  in  a 
state  better  adapted  to  obey  the  devices  of 
art,  employed  in  their  recovery,  no  esperi- 

^ith  respect  to  Sutpmdsd  Jnimaiiom  we  might  ask,  whether  any 
lespiratioii  of  Air,  even  in  the  smallest  qnantity,  he  at  all  neoessarjr 
for  preserving  the  irritability  of  the  fibres,  oo  which  alooe  oar 
hopes  of  recovery  are  founded.  We  mi|;ht  go  still  further  and 
again  ask,  whether  in  some  cases,  if  certain  circumstances  relating  to 
the  frame  were  operating  to  the  preservation  of  this  irritability*  the 
additional  effort  of  respiration  would  be  even  a  favourable  event, 
or  tend  to  promote  the  process  of  any  future  attempts,  for  the  re- 
call of  Suspended  Animation.  It  will  perhaps  beat  last  discovere^y 
that  in  some  cases,  as  long  as  the  irritability  of  the  fibres  can  bt 
preserved,  unimpaired,  our  success  in  the  Resuscitative  Process  will 
be  more  probable  in  proportion  as  the  suspension  of  animation  la 
more  complete.  ~  A  greater  accumulation  of  Sensorial  power  or  a  ca- 
pability of  admitting  greater  Sensorial  power  may  probably  be 
acquired,  in  the  more  perfect  sutpension  of  the  wasting  action  of 
-breathing* 

The  familiar  metaphors  of  language  may  famish  Philolophy  with 
comparisons,  if  we  do  not  confound  ourselves  by  a  perverted  applica- 
tion. The  Oxygen,  which  keeps  the  Lamp  of  Life  bumiog,  wailte 
the  materials,  on  which  it  operates)  and  if  we  could  discover  aaj 
arts*  to  preserve  the  irritability  of  the  System  or  the  capability 
of  being  lighted  op  i  we  shall  be  little  soUeitous  about  the  eiiis- 
tence  of  that  faint  glimmer,  which  may  exhaust,  without  being 
«seful  in  the  process  of  kindling.  When  we  have  advanced  so  far, 
as  to  have  such  a  controol  over  the  Lamp  of  Life,  we  have  pro* 
ceeded  far  Indeed  |  as  we  already  know  In  many  casesf where  to  fiad 
and  how  even  to  apply  *"  that  Promethean  ktmi^  that  can  its  light 
relumine  !**  This  train  of  Ideas  will  be  pursued  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  and  1  shall  only  here  observe,  that  tbedlscovery  of  sock 
a  coatroul  over  the  frame,  to  a  certain  axtent,  has  never  appeared 
to  me,  at  at  all  remote  from  the  resources  and  devices,  which  the 
preseat  vtate  of  oar  knowledge  has  unfolded  to  ow  view. 
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ments  have  yet  ascertained;  nor  have  any 
conceptions  even  been  formed  on  this  subject 
in  the  theories  of  Medical  Philosophy.  We 
shall  at  once  however  acknowledge^accordin^ 
to  the  fears  of  Arbuthnot,  and  from  many 
facts  Physical  and  Historical,  that  no  pro- 
cess conld  be  imagined  more  propitious  to 
revival,  than  that  of  placing  the  victims  of 
contagion  so  marked,  with  the  signs  of  Living 
Putridity,  within  the  genial  precincts  of  the 
Balsamic  Grave.  I  have  long  thought,  that 
the  Earth  Bath  might  prove  an  agent  of 
mighty  efficacy  in  languid  conditions,  or  in 
Putrid  states  of  the  frame,  if  it  was  directed 
to  a  good  purpose  under  the  guidance  of  sci- 
ence and  of  skill 

No  one  has  yet,  I  imagine,  formed  any  due 
conception  of  the  precious  properties  and  the 
valuable  purposes  to  which  this  new  auxili- 
ary might  be  applied,  in  the  cause  of  man, 
against  the  most  formidable  and  revolting 
of  his  maladies.  We  cannot  however  but 
see,  even  oh  the  first  view  of  the  question, 
what  an  impenetrable  barrier  the  Earth  Bath 
might  prove,  in  stopping  the  progress  of  Pes- 
tilence, and  what  a  store  of  blessed  balms  it 
contains,  potent  to  sweeten^— refresh-v^repair 

revigorate 
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revigorate,  or  even  to  reanimate  the  foul  and 
feeble  frame — sinking  or  exhausted^  under 
the  ravages  of  contagion.  There  is  one  state 
df  the  English  mind,  in  which  it  opposes  it- 
self with  singular  fastidioasness  and  repug- 
nance, against  any  schemes  and  devices,  honi^- 
ever  excellent  they  might  possibly  prove, 
which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  mean 
and  despised  men,  adventurers,  jugglers  and 
empirics,  as  objects  of  public  exhibition. 
From  that  moment,  we  almost  banish  such 
objects  from  the  sphere  of  Physical  agency ; 
and  we  either  imagine,  that  they  can  do  no- 
thing, or  that  nothing  is  worth  having,  which 
they  can  do.  The  most  authentic  of  the  Me- 
dical Sages  have  understood  and  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  Fresh  Mould  in  the  cure  of 
Scorbutic  Diseases  even  in  the  last  stage  of 
languor;  and  Mead  has  recorded  a  remark- 
able case,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected 
by  the  simple  process  of  smelling  to  a  turf 
cut  out  of  the  ground.  The  same  writer  re- 
cords likewise  the  well  known  device  of 
those  philosophers,  who  make  experiments 
on  the  degree  of  fury,with  which  Cocks 
attack  each  other,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  revive  and  almost  to  recall  to  life  the 
Cockf  which  has  been  beaten  down* and  expi- 
ring;;, 
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eicpiringy  by  putting  his  head  under  a  tarf 
fresh  cut  from  the  Earth.(  Mea(2*s  Discourse 
on  the  Scurvy.   P.  336.  Ed.  1775.) 

The  properties  of  fresh  Mould  or  the 
Earth  Bath,  though  ackno  Arledged  by  the 
most  approved  Physicians,  have  sunk  into 
contempt^  from  the  exhibitions  of  a  charlatan 
in  the  last  age ;  and  many  would  scarcely  dare 
in  the  present  times  to  proclaim  its  virtoes, 
lest  they  should  be  numbered  among  t  hose 
personages,  '  who  are  prone  to  delude,  or 
ready  to  be  deluded.  Men  however  still  con* 
tinue,  on  other  occasions,  to  preserve  their 
antient  respect  for  the  wtmder-working  Earth, 
and  to  consider  it  as  the  great  Bath,  in  which 
Nature  has  infused  all  her  precious  gifts,  for 
the  revival  of  her  drooping  or  decayed 
productions. 

All  these  considerations,  which  I  have  here 
tmfolded,  extend  our  view  of  Human  Misery 
beyond  its  present  bounds,  and  will  teach  us^ 
that  even  the  ravages  of  Plagues  and  Pesti- 
lential Disorders  are  accompanied  with  new 
horrors,  even  at  the  very  point,  at  which;  as 
we  might  have  hoped,  their  evils  had  been 
MQSummated.    These  observations  will  for* 

L  cibly 
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t\h\j  impress  upon  our  reflection,  ithat  wy« 
riads  may  possibly  not  only  have  been  baried 
alive,  as  v^e  should  say  unnumbered  multi* 
tudes  of  the  Drowned  to  have  been  in  all 
former  ages,  but  even  what  mftiads  may 
have  recovered  within  their  |rrtft?M-^tbat 
spot,  which  we  now  learn  to  be  invested 
with  properties,  almost  sovereign  and  spe« 
ci6c  for  the  revival  of  the  languid  powers 
under  the  oppression  of  these 


Though  many  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  recovery  under  the  appearand* 
ces  of  Death  in  Conti^ous  INsorders,  we 
ought  still  to  remember,  that  the  circuni^ 
stances  attendant  on  these  Diseases  must 
necessarily  have  concealed  from  our  view 
innumerable  examples,  in  which  this  revival 
has  occurred.  The  hasty  interment,  which 
such  maladies  demand, 'buries  forever  in  ob« 
livion  the  Victims  and  their  fate,  amidst  the 
unrecorded  stories  of  Human  woe  too  hor« 
rible  for  the  Human  ear. 


But  there  is  another  reflection,  which  these 
obsefvations  will  press  upon  our  mind  with 
peculiar  force,  as  connected  with  an  impor* 
tant  subject  of  future  enquiry.  It  n  probable. 
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M  t  shall  endearour  to  shew  in  a  sncceeding 
}>ati;  of  my  h  ork^  that  in  many  Maladies  tlM 
event,  which  we  call  Deaths  may  io  fact  only 
1>e  the  cri^B  of  the  Disorder i  in  which  its 
malignancy  has  spent  its  forces  and  the  frame 
1>ecome  freed  from  the  Disease,  though  it  may 
'have  happened,  that  the  powers,  before  Ian* 
gnid,  have  sunk  under  the  struggle  and  are 
no  longer  able  to  perform  those  functions, 
which  exhibit  to  the  view  the  appearances  of 
motion  and  sensation.  There  are  various  rea- 
sons, which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
this  event  will  more  frequently  happen  in  pes- 
tilential Maladies  than  in  many  other  Diseas- 
es,  and  thus  we  may  understand,  that  innume« 
rable  victims  of  the  Plague,  and  other  conta- 
gious Disorders,  may  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  Friends,  and  hurried  to  their  graves,  at 
the  Very  moment,  when  the  Malady  had  nm 
its  course*  and  when  no  other  evil  v^hs  to  be 
comb<ited,  but  the  weakness  and  debility  of 
the  frame*  It  is  thus  perhaps  that  the  false 
conceptions  of  mankind  on  the  process  of 
Suspended  Animation  may  have  converted 
the  Remedies  of  Natnre  into  causes  of  her  de- 
struction, and  made  the  efforts  of  her  victory 
the  signals  of  her  defeat.  Death,  nnal  and 
putrefactive  Deaths  still  closes  the  scene,  whe- 

L  3  ther 
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ivhether  the  Archseus  of  the  System  has  been 
nnguarded  in  the  meanSi  by  which  the  remedy 
has  been  conducted,  or  whether  Man  has  been 
negfligent  in  his  search  respecting  the  myste* 
rious  mode,  by  which  the  purposes  of  the 
directing  Principle  we're  intended  to  be  eifec«« 
ted.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  our  condition 
someti  mes  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  some* 
times  by  the  perverseness  of  our  own  devices 
that  the  antidote  and  the  bane  are  insepe* 
rably  involved  with  each  other — that  th« 
struggles,  which  are  potent  in  obtaining 
a  good,  operate  finally  in  its  loss,  and  that 
success  and  miscarriage  are  consummate  1  at 
the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  means. 

^n^hese  violent*  ^conflicts  still  ^HiaYe  violent  ends, 
^And  in  their  triumphs  die." 
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Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Sleep  of  Death  and 
the  Death  of  Sleep :  The  superficial  notions  of 
Mankind  on  this  resemblance  so  universally  ac* 
knowledgedr^Various  Hates  o/* Suspended  and 
Weakened  Animation  detailed^  as  likewise  Dis* 
Curbed  actions  of  the  frame  tending  to  these  stales 
or  terminating  in  their  appearance.  The  power 
of  the  frame  under  suspended  animaiion  to  recty^ 
tr  the  frrmer  countenance  J  disiorted  by  thestrug* 
gles  of  Death :  The  lovely  appearance  of  the 
young  and  beauHJul  as  if  steeping.-^  Descrip^ 
Hon  of  the  Pots*^^ Various  Appearance!  ■ 
DiHeaaes-— Accidents  attached  to  the  framff 
tending  iojor  termituiting  in  Suspended  or  Weak* 
aned  Animatioa;  as^  The  state  dirully  preceding 


end  following  what  la  called  Deaih;  Src.  Faitittng 
Fiu,   Eipil^psy^   Nenrous  or  Hysterical  Atlec*  , 
ttonA  Spc*  the  art  or  accident  of  Dying  exhibited 
hj/  Wometi^  fitiihusiasts,  Prophets^  Prophetesses; 
wiihtheir'Vt9XiC^^  Viiions kc-^The  uncertain* 
iy  of  the  Signs  of  Death  $tttl  more  and  more  illui* 
iratedbjf  these  coses^  and  the  hopes  of  success  from 
the  Resuseitaiive  process  more  confirmed: — The 
baneful  and  abominable  practices  adopted^  about 
the  dying  and  the  dead^  hjf  Surses  Ac.-^  The  neg» 
Hgent  conduct  and  fittUe  or  absurd  directions  of 
Medical  Practitioners,    A  new  comfort  suggt$^ 
t€d  Jor  the  attainment  ^Euthatiasia« 


Introductory  ^     I  shall  in  this  portion  of  my 

^TmIT        'I  work  consider  the  resemblance 

SleepofJOeath  |  between  the  S^eep  of  Death  and 

J)eatko/Sleep.J  the  Death  of  Sleep;  and  in  the 

same  Article  I  shall  discassltkewijie  those  to« 

.pios^whiehAreinvolTed  with  the  train  of  ideas 
.excited  in  the  .progress  of  .my  enquiries.    It 

will  be  expedient  here  to  consider  the  vari* 

"tms'Stiktes  of  fihMpeitrferi  or  Weakened  Anima* 

^tion,  and  such  eonditions  of  Diaardered  or 

Disturbed  action  of  the  Frame,  which  com« 

monly  pass  into  these  states  of  langour  and 

debility.    The  consideration  of  the  several 

topical  which  are .  here  .to  be  examinedt  may 

4|ffaui  be  conveniently  arranged  in  distinct 

portioni 
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portioM  of  a  minoter  kind*  such  as  the  writer 
shall  imagine  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  per^ 
spicnity  of  his  argumeiit.    The  introdactory 
observations  will  describe  the  perverted  or 
contracted  notions  of  mankind  on  those  fami« 
bar  spectacles,  which  at  every  moment  pass 
before  our  view,  the  ^lesp  of  Death  and  the 
Death  of  Sleep  i — They  will  shew  us  that  the 
great  and  important  points  of  that  resem« 
blance  between  Death  and  Sleep,  which  is  so 
striking  and  universally  acknowledged,  have 
probably    never    yet    been     discovered    or 
conceived.     The  descriptions  of  die  Poets 
will  first  be  e:ihibited  on  this  suliyect,  and  I 
diaU  venture  to  observe,  that  these  persona* 
ges  are  not  such  unfomidied  Philosophers^ 
as  soBie  are  inclined  to  believe,  bot  that  eii 
the  contrary  they  may  be  safely  sumoMined  to 
snr  aid  in  the  discussion  of  Physical  questions^ 
if  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  the  imagery  by 
which  they  are  i.-nabled  to  illustrate,  from  thatf 
1»y  which  diey  are  accustomed  to  covfennd^ 
I  riiall  produce  the  well  known  facts,  wbid^ 
relate  to  the  power,  possessed  by  the  frame, 
in  a  atate  of  Suspended  Animation,  of  Ksiim# 
mg  its  ancient    oouBtenanee,    after  the   dis» 
tortion,    which    the    features    have  sntered 
dorisig  the  struggles  of  Death,  and  I  shall 
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describe/  assisted  by  the  Poets,  the  lorely 
•ppearaDce,  which  the  young  and  beautiful 
exhibit  after  Death,  as  if  they  were  reposing 
in  a  sweet  and  placid  sleep. -^It  will  then  be 
expedient  to  consider,  under  a  Medical  point 
of  view,  the  accidents  attached  to  Suspended 
or  Weakened  animation,  as  likewise  such 
Morbid  or  Disturbed  actions  of  the  frame^ 
which  naturally  fall  into  these  weakened  and 
languid  conditions.  And  here  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  detail  a  variety  of  Appearances 
Diseases^  Affections,  Passions,  Accidents,  As* 
sociationSf  %c.  Sgc.  natural  and  acquired,  at« 
iached  to  the  frame,  which  arise  from  various 
causes,  but  which  tend  to  the  same  point,  or 
terminate  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  Tke  state 
preceding  and  following  that  period^  which 
we  call  Death,  Fainting  Fits,  EpUepsy,  Ca>^ 
talepsjf,  &fncope,  violent  Nervous  affections^ 
the .  extreme  stages  of  Hypochondria  or  Hys* 
terica  Passio,  the  Art  or  acciderU  of  Dyings 
by  procuring  or  .suffering  certain  states  of 
.Suspended  or  IVeakened  animal  ion,as  acquired 
by  some,  and  exhibited  by  fVomen  for  peculiar 
purposes,  by  Enthusiasts,  Prophets,  Prophet* 
esses.  Jugglers,   %c.     with   their    Trances 

Visions,  ^c.  ^s.  « 
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This  will  form  an  important  part  of  our 
discussion,  and  will  shew  us,  what  strange 
kabits  the  system  may  acquire,  by  voluntary 
exertions,  urged  by  morbid  actions,  and  how 
these  habits  are  enabled  afterwards  to  con- 
troul  the  frame  with  fearful  and  deadly  effects. 
These  various  accidents  and  affections  will 
serve  still  more  and  more  to  convince  us, 
that  the  Signs  of  Death  are  all  fallacious, 
and  will  press  upon  us  at  every  step  of  the 
enquiry,  a  confirmation  of  our  hopes,  that 
the  Resuscitatrce  process  will  exert  its 
powers  in  such  Maladies,  with  the  same 
effect,  which  it  has  exerted  on  other  Diseas- 
es with  a  process  so  brilliant  and  establish- 
ed.— I  shall  not  fail  to  describe  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  as  others  have  done,  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  abhorrence,  the 
foolish,  the  monstrous,  or  the  wicked  prac- 
tices, which  prevail  among  Nurses  and  other 
attendants  about  the  sick,  in  their  treatment 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  negligence 
of  Medical  Practitioners  on  this  occasion  will 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  we  shall  find,  that 
even  their  deliberate  counsels  on  this  point 
are  futile  and  absurd,  and  that  they  co-ope- 
rate with  the  mass  of  evils,  attached  to  this 
unfortunate  subject.     I  shall   conclude   by 

M  proposing 
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proposing  a  new  source  of  comfort  for  the 
attaiiinieut  of  a  good.about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  and  such  anxious  aspirations  have 
been  formed — the  last  good  of  our  Earthly 
condition — the  blessing  of  Evthanasia.  This 
article  uill  afford,  I  trust,  both  to  the  uene- 
rnl  reader  and  medical  artist  a  vein  of  intercs- 
li  If  enquiry  who  m ill  not  fail  tn  observe, 
that  Physical  truths  may  be  illustrated  from 
topics,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  little 
connected. 


That  strange  propensity  in  the 
Human  Mind  to  reject  what  is  obvious,  and 
to  seek  what  is  remote,  has  been  perpetually 
observed;  yet  I  believe  that  the  truth  of 
this  observation  has  never  been  duly  under- 
stood, nor  are  we  aware  of  the  wide  extent, 
through  which  its  operation  may  be  traced  in 
the  familiar  instances  perpetually  passing 
before  our  view,  and  recurring  in  our  own 
persons.  If  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating 
that  spirit,  by  which  our  conceptions  on  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  may  be  enlarged  arid 
rectified— there  is  no  maxim  which  should 
be  more  frequently  and  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  understanding.  The  similarity  of  Death 
and  bleep  is  so  striking  and  obvious,  that  the 

metaphor 
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tnetaphor  of  the  Sleep  of  Death  has  been 
engtttfted  probably  into  the  Language  of 
evei"y  people,  m  ho  have  made  any  progress 
in  the  communication  of  their  ideas  by  the 
eflforts  of  Si>eech.  It  is  marvellous  however, 
that  Mankind  should  acknowledge  with  one 
voice,  that  Death  and  Sleep  bear  the  most 
intimate  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appear* 
anccj  and  yet  at  the  same  time  should  so 
universally  conclude,  that  in  point  of  fad  no 
two  objects  could  be  more  dissimilar,  or  lea- 
ther more  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the 
Death  of  Sleep  they  conceived  Nature  to  be 
quietly  though  efficaciously  discharging  the 
tnost  important  of  her  func  tions  for  the  reno- 
vation of  her  strength,  and  the  repair  of  her 
exhausted  powers;  while  in  viewing  the 
Sleep  of  Death,  which  presented  in  some 
cases  almost  the  same  appearance,  they  con- 
ceived, that  the  frame  was  at  once  reduced 
to  a  condition,  in  which  the  springs  of  Life 
were  altogether  destroyed,  and  in  which  all 
arts  and  devises  for  restoring  the  languid 
frame  would  be  vain  and  inefficient.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  will  our  astonishment  be  ex- 
cited at  this  extraordinary  conclusion. 

M2  AXL 
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All  had  obserred  in  this  Death  of  Steep, 
when  Nature    was    performing    her  work, 
after  the  most  efficient  manner,  in  the  great 
basiness  of  repairing  the  system,  that  con« 
siderable   efforts  were    sometimes   required 
to  rouse  the  sleeper  from  that  state  of  deep 
and  sound  repose,  so  as  to  recall  him  to  the 
full  possession  of  the  functions  of  Life  in  the 
due  exercise  of  his  .thoughts  and  faculties. 
It  is  marvellous,  that  they  did  not  carry  the 
same  idea  one  step  further,  and   conceive 
that  the  Sleep  of  Deaths   which  presented 
only  the  next  state  in  this  appearance  df 
languor,  might,  under  some  circumstances 
at  least,  be  only  a  sounder  kind  of  Sfegy,  such 
as  they  had  perpetually  witnessed  to  be  con- 
nected with  life ;  though  this  profounder  8pe«> 
cies  of  repose  might  require  more  consider- 
able  and  continued  efforts,  to  recall  the  lan« 
guid  System  into  action  and  to  Life.    It  i^ 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Death  of 
Sleep  and  the  Steqn  of  Death  approach  on 
many  occasions  infinitely  near  to  each  other 
so  as  almost  in  the  eye  of  the  Spectator  te 
exhibit  the  same  appearance. 

In  the  sleep  of  young  and  healthy  animals, 
and  in  some  morbid  states  of  the  frame,  the 

Death 
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Death  of  Seep  sometimes  assumes  almost  tlia 
great  characteristic  of  the  Sleep  of  Deatk^the 
absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation. 
And  ag^atn  in  many  appearances  of  the  Sleep 
of  Death  the  features  assume  so  gentle  a 
form,  and  so  indicati  /e  of  the  powers  of  Life^ 
that  they  seem  almost  to  invite  the  spectator 
to  awake  the  Sleeper  from  his  state  of  tran* 
quility,  and  we  wonder  that  an  appearance 
BO  resembling  Life  should  not  terminate  in 
the  ordinary  functions  of  apparent  motion 

» 

and  sensation. 

I  must  agfain  endeaTonr  to  impress  on  my 
reader,  in  other  words,  the  train  of  ideas, 
into  which  I  am  desirous  of  conducting  his 
understanding,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  fullest 
point  of  view,  the  strange  mode  of  reason- 
ing, which  mankind  have  adopted  in  view- 
ing the  two  states,  the  Death  of  Sleep  and 
the  Sleep  of  Death.  When  it  was  acknow- 
ledged from  daily  experience,that  the  princi- 
ple of  Life  acting  in  its  greatest  vigour  in  the 
Death  of  Sleep  was  sometimes  accompanied 
with  the  most  faint  appearance  of  its  exist- 
ence; we  surely  should  have  little  expected 
as  a  conclusion,  on  which  universal  prac- 
tice was  to  be  founded,  that  appearances, 

most 
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jnost  similar  to  this  statCi which  were  exhibited 
in  the  Sleep  of  Death,  afforded  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  under  all  circumstances,  a  certain 
and  infallible  criterion,  that  the  same  Prin- 
ciple was  at  once  wholly  and  radically  anni- 
hilated. It  is  marvellois — most  marvellous, 
that  the  decisions  and  practices  of  mankind 
on  this  point  should  have  been  so  fix<5d — so 
peremptory  and  invariable  in  every  age  and 

nation  of  the  world.    No  doubts — no  diffical* 

>  • 

ties — no  suspicions  were  ever  excited  on  the 
truth  of   their  conclusion  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  practice. 

It  was  never  sngg-ested,  among  the  reflex- 
ions of  mankind,  that  states  so  similar  to  each 
other  in  appearance  might  not  possibly  in 
all  cases  be  totally  opposite  in  their  nature — 
that  visible  exhibitions  of  Life  v^ere  possibljf 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  existence 
of  vital  action,  in  the  internal  mechanism  of 
the  frame,  and  much  'less  with  the  existence 
of  the  vital  Principle — that  the  senses  super- 
ficially exertedy  or  unassisted  by  other 
guides,  may  poasibly  not  on  all  occasions,  be 
certain  and  infallible  judges  of  the  presence 
of  Vitality. 

In  n  word,  it  was  never  suggested,  among 

the 


the  reflections  of  mankind,  that  ftiint  exhibi- 
tions of  Life^  imperceptible  even  to  thesenses^ 
arepossibfjf  not  altog'ether  incompatible  with 
its  presence  in  the  System,  at  least  in  a  weak* 
er  state ;  \^  hen  it  is  knoM  n  that  in  a  condition 
most  similar  to  this,  where  the  signs  of  life 
are  almost;  though  not  altogether  impercep- 
tible to   the  senses,   the  process  of  vitality 
is  proceeding  in  its  strongest  and  most  effici* 
ent  form.    As  these  conditions  of  Death  and 
Steep f  seem  in  many  most   striking  and  im* 
pressive  cases,  where  Youth  and  Beauty  dis« 
play  their  charms,  to  differ  only  in  degrees; 
it  is  indeed,  I  must  again  repeat,   most  won^ 
derful,  that  no  deductions  were  formed,  which 
might  lead  men  to  conjecture,  that  the  means 
of  recovery  from  these  states  might  possibly 
differ  only  in   degree   likewise,   and  consist 
merely  in  demanding  more  strenuous  and  mors 
continued  exi  rtions  for  the  re-appearance  of 
the  vital   actions.    .We  know  so    little  about 
the  nature  or  the  mode,  by  which  iUeep  steals 
over   the  Frame,  and  confines   it  within   the 
spells  of  its  power,  or  of  the  operation,  by 
which  the  act  of  dropping  into  Death  produces 
insensibility  to  outward  objects,  that  no  adept 
in  the  secrets  of  Physiology    will  venture  to 
distinguish  between  the  differ^eat  processed 

by 
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by  which  these  similar  effects  and  appear* 
ances  are  produced,  or  to  predict,  as  from  a 
tripod,  on  the  final  consequences, by  which  in 
all  c»ses  they  must  be  necessarily  attended. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  this  train  of  re« 
flections,  obvious  and  almost  inevitable  as  it 
may  appear,  was  never  fully  excited  in  the 
minds  of  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
w  orld  to  the  present  moment.  In  our  own 
times,  leven  when  some  important  facts, 
relating  to  the  subject  have  become  familiar 
to  our  knowledge,  this  view  of  the  question 
may  be  considered  as  altogether  new,  if  we 
regard  the  conclusions  and  the  consequen- 
ces, with  which  it  is  involved.  In  delivering 
this  opinion  I  mean  to  state,  that  never  at 
any  period,  even  in  our  own  times,  have  re- 
flections of  this  nature,been  so  fully  and  effici- 
ently familiar  to  the  understandings  of  men, 
as  to  operate  with  due  force  on  the  practices 
of  the  people  and  the  Institutions  of  Society. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  practices  have  been 
adopted  in  our  own  times,  which  coincide 
with  the  spirit  of  these  observations,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  deri- 
ved from  this  source ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
they  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 


4  t>artial  and  peculiar  case,  nor  have  they  at 
ail  opened  into  those  general  consequences^ 
to  which  this  train  of  reasoning  directly  €on« 
ducts  the  understanding. 

The  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sen^ 
sation,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  ordi* 
nary  observer,  however  careless  and  igno« 
rant  he  may  be,  still  continues  to  be  regarded 
in  our  familiar  practice,  as  an  infallible  cri* 
terion  of  the  total  and  absolute  annihilation 
of  Life;  and  on  this  conclusion,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  through  every  part  of  our 
Globe,  barbarous  and  civilized,  do  we  corn- 
mit  our  fellow  creatures  to  their  graves,  with* 
out  any  efforts  of  reflexion,  or  any  compunc- 
tions  of  remorse.  We  have  been  in  vaia 
taught  by  the  most  brilliant  eicperiments  and 
the  most  Public  declaration  of  the  doctrine^ 
that  the  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sen* 
•ation,  afford  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  an- 
nihilation  of  Life :  iThe  familiar  practices  of 
the  people  and  of  their  teachers,stiU  continue 
to  be  the  same  in  the  present  times^  as  in  all 
the  past,  and  to  be  regulated  by  a  maxim 
directly  opposite  to  this  acknowledged  fact» 
just  as  if  it  had  been  utterly  unknown  among 
the  inventions  of  men. 
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« 
Description  from  the  PoetSy  of  the  hveljf  countenance 
assumed  bt/  the  young  and  beautiful  after  Dtathf 
as  if  sleeping  Contrast  tdth  the  appearance  after 
Death  from  a  violent  causcj  with  rejiections  thereon 
relating  to  the  applications  of  the  Resuscilaiive  Pro* 
cess.-^SuggeslUm^  that  the  foci  (fthe  countenance 
assuming  its  former  features  after  its  distortionfrom . 
the  struggles  of  Deaths  may  perhaps  indicate  the  re- 
euvery  of  the  person  from  the  previous  DiS" 
order. 

The  PoetSi  M^ho  are  supposed  to  have  con* 
founded  and  perverted  our  reason  so  much  by 
their  language  and  their  conceptions!  ^^  ^ot 
such  bad  Philosophers  as  many  have  imagi- 
ned ;  and  they  may  be  often  summoned  to 
our  assistance  in  the  discussions  of  Science^ 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  force  of  their  impres- 
sions, and  omit  not  to  draw  inferences  and  to 
ibrm  conclusions  for  ourselves.  We  all  re- 
member that  our  great  Bard  has  described  a 
case  of  Violent  Deaths  in  all  its  terrors,  after 
the  following  manner. 

*^Bul  see,  his  &ce  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  eye  balls  further  out  than  when  he  Uv*d, 
t$taring  (uU  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man,[gling^ 
Hk  hairuprcar*dthisnoetrilsBtretch*dwitbstnig* 
Hk  hands  abraad  displayed,  as  one  diat  gnMfi*d 
And  tu§g*d  fbr  lii%  and  was  by  atnqgch  snbda'd*^ 

9^  P^^  ofUemry  VK 
(A.  S.  tf.  t.} 
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it  a  Medicd  Practitioner  were  to  be  sum- 
moned  to  a  case  of  Violent  Death  under  a 
form  of  horror  similar  to  this,  he  would  con- 
sider it  as  his  duty  to  apply  the  Re»«iscitative 
process^  with  'all  diligence  and  zeal ;  especi 
ally  if  the  person,  on  whom  such  appearances 
were '  impressed)  had  committed  this  act  of 
▼iolence  upon  himself.  Yet  such  is  the  per- 
version of  the  HnderstandiBg,  that  }i  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  means  of  recoarery 
would  be  applied,  if  the  Tiolence  had  pro- 
eeeded  from  other  hauls. 

In  a  case  of  Suspended  Animation,  which 
the  same  bard  has  placed  before  our  view 
with  such  exquisite  effect,  how  different 
would  hare  been  and  how  fatal  often  may 
have  been  our  reasoning  andtour  practice* 

Bel.  <^ou  blessed  thing  t 

^^Thou  d^ydst  a  moat  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  I 
**How  found  you  him  ? 

Arc.  Stark,  as  you  see : 
•Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber^ 
^Not  as  Death's  dart  being  laugVd  at :  his  right 

cheek 
^^Reposingon  a  cubIvob. 

Guid.  Wheral 

Arv.    O'th  floor; 
^^His  arms  thus  leagued :  I  thouj^t  he  slept ,  ft  put 

N  $  *My 
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'^My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  letty  whoie  rude* 

ness 
^^AnswerM  my  steps  too  loud. 

Guid.  Why  he  but  sleeps : 
^'If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  : 
^^With  female  Fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted;  • 
^'And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee  !*' 

Cffmbelitte. 
Act.  4.  S.  9» 

We  have  here  a  case  of  Sunpended  anima* 
tion,  where  appearances  of  Life  in  ite  most 
lovely  tho*  placid  form  are  described,of  which 
innumerable  examples  occur  among  the  beau* 
tiful  and  the  young.  If  this  form,  resembling 
Life  in  a  sweet  and  gentle  sleep,  unaccom« 
panied  by  visible  motion  and  sensation,  should 
be  exhibited  on  a  person  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  after 
a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  illness ;  suck 
an  appearance  would  be  considered  by  the 
Practitioners,  as  belonging  to  aii  hopeless 
case  of  final,  irremediable  and  putrefactive 
Death.  We  may  safely  affirm,that  no  medical 
Artist,  and  indeed  that  no  person  whatever, 
mpved  either  by  reflection  or  by  feelingj, 
would  associate,  even  in  conception,  such  a 
case  with  the  devices  of  the  Resuscitative  |>ro* 
cess,  however  promising  and  inviting  the  ap« 
pearancw  might  bitUidhQweverimpreaaivelf 

they 


they  might  seem  to  suggest  to  our  mindSf 
that  the  vital  spark  was  perchance  still  glow« 
ing  within  the  frame,  and  requiring  only 
•ome  friendly  assistance  from  the  powers  of 
Art,  in  order  to  rekindle  its  latent  force^ 
and  to  raise  it  once  more  inta  the  full  flame 
and  vigour  of  Life.  Myriads  of  beings  are 
committed  to  their  graves,  under  the  ap- 
pearance described  by  the  Poet,  blooming 
with  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  of  youth,  and 
even  of  health,  though  under  a  faint  and  Ian* 
guid  form,  and  smiling  on  their  relatione 
with  ineffable  sweetness  and  complacency, 
while  the  Lid  of  the  fatal  Coffin  is  closing  for 
ever  hpon  their  doom,  and  consigning  a 
creature,  under  every  indication  of  Life,  ex« 
cept  a  visible  exhibition  of  Motion  and  Sen« 
eation,  to  darkness  and  the  grave. 

The  lovely  appearance  of  beautiful  females 
after  Death,  seems  to  have  seized  on  the 
mind  with  peculiar  force  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare,  and  our  Poets  of  that  period  have 
displayed  this  idea,  sometimes  with  great 
elegance  of  imagery,  and  sometimes  with 
the  coarseness  of  licentious  Comedy.  The 
Lover,  when  he  laments  over  the  fate  of  his 
departed  Mistress^  assuming  this  beautiful 

appearance 
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gppearanoe  is  feigned  to  become  jealous  of 
Deaths  who  is  represented  as  a  Rival  or 
ParanwuT^  retaining  the  belored  object  ia 
his  possesion.  Our  great  Bard  has  fully  un- 
folded this  imagery  with  exquisite  effect, 
when  Romeo  laments  oyer  the  fate  of  Juliett 
as  tihe  lies  entranced  in  the  Tombi  whicli  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Lover,  is  converted  by 
the  sovereign  beauty  of  his  Mistress,  into  the 
presence  chamber  of  a  splendid  Court. 

^  For  here  lies  Juliet|  and  her  beauty  makes 
^*  Thb  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

^'  O  my  Io?e  1  my  wife ! 
<^  Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breathy 
^  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
<*  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty^s  ensign  yet 
^  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
^  And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  thers. 

'<  Ah !  dear  Juliet, 
^^  Why  art  thou  yet  so  iair  ?  shall  I  beiteVe 
<^  That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorouSf 
*^  And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
^^Tliee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  Paramour  f 
<^  For  fear  of  that  I  will  stay  with  thee, 
^  And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
*'  Depart  again.** 

The  Poet  in  this  description  has  imagined 
a  case,  in  which  we  have  at  once  the  Seep 


« 

•f  D^atA  and  the  Deaf  A  of  SUep^   that  is, 
a  case  in  which  are  combined  the  appearan* 
ces  of  the  Sleep  ofDeath^vmA  the  consequent  ea 
of  the  Death  ofSteep.     He  sapposes,  accord* 
ing  to  received  opinions,  that  the  frame  may 
be  subdued  by  potent  drugs  to  this  conditiiuiy 
and  that  it  is  enabled  to  recover  its  accus«> 
tomed  functions  by  its  own  efforts,    when 
these  drugs  have  ceased  to  operate.     Yet 
whatever  may  be  the  case  conceived  by  the 
fancy  of  the  Poet,    we  must  remember  that 
the  description  of  Juliet  is  a  faithful  portrait 
of  a  certain  state  of  Suspended  Animation, 
in  which  motion  and  sensation  are  no  lon- 
ger visible    and  therefore  that  it  is  a  precise 
delineation  of  the  Sleep  of  Deaths  under  one 
of  its  forms,  from  which  state  in  the  ordinal^ 
course  of  Nature,  the  person  never  recovers. 

Here»  Deaths  in  its  appearances  and 
usual  consequences,  triumphs  over  Life; 
but  the  Poet  has  likewise  describe d,in  a  vein 
of  sportive  imagery,  another  case,  in  which 
though  Sleep  and  Death  alike  take  full  pos* 
session  of  the  object,  as  if  without  mutual 
contention;  yet Z^  is  visibly  triumphant,by 
the^  exhibition  of  perceptible  breathing. 
The  somid  aad.placid^leep.  of  the  virtuous 
vA  beaut^fiil  lAcretia,  is  thus  described. 

*'Her 
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*^tUr  hair  Vk^  goMeh  tbieads  pky'd  irilh  liriT 

breath, 
^'O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
"  Shewing  tjife*$  triumph  in  the  map  of  Deathf 
^ And  Death's  dim  look  in  Life's  mortality; 
^  Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify' ; 
^  As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
•*  But  that  Life  liVd  in  Death  and  Death  in  JUfe.'^ 

(  Rape  of  Lucrece^  p.  110.  J 

£o4  Mai<onx« 

The  passage  of  Macbetli^  which  will  be 
•nggested  to  every  reader  on  this  occasion^ 
respecting  a  contest  between  Lafe  and  Deaths 
(<<  That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about 
theni»  Whether  they  live  or  die,**}  relates  to 

another  train  of  ideas  not  connected  with  the 

> 

present  discussion. 

Tho*  Romeo,  as  a  Lover^describes  the  ap« 
pearance  of  his  mistress,  under  the  most 
beautiful  form,  such  as  we  often  find  to  be 
assumed  by  females,  under  the  sig^s  of  Death, 
yet  the  Artist,  l?y  the  potency  of  whose 
drugs  she  was  brought  into  this  state,  hae 
detailed  their  effects  upon  the  person,  in 
colours  less  brilliant,  though  with  a  truth 
and  precisioD,which  pourtray  most  faithfully 
the  condition  of  Death,  in  its  wdinary  ap« 

pearancee 
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pearances.  Whether  there  be  any  Drugs,  or 
any  Disorders^  which  produce  the  effects 
here  described,  it  is  not  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enquire :  We  may  observe 
however,  that  the  Poet  has  expressed  with 
fidelity  the  received  notions  on  this  subject; 
as  strange  stories  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  respecting  Trances,  Extacies  &e. 
which  are  supposed  to  operate  upon  the  frame 
as  by  a  spell,  subduing  it  for  a  certain  period 
and  then  losing  all  controul  over  the  organs 

m 

and  faculties.  We  must  remember  moreover, 
that  in  these  stories  an  operation  is  imagined^ 
which  belongs  to  properties  of  the  frame  well 
known  and  acknowledged.  All  agree,  that  the 
system  is  subject  to  a  controul,  which  is  regu* 
lated  by  certain  periods  of  hours — days  and 
months,  from  Solar  or  Lunar  influence,  or 
from  other  causes,  connected  with  certain 
times,  which  are  measured  by  these  bodies. 
The  Friar  on  delivering  his  potent  drugs  to 
Juliet  thus  describes  their  operation.  - 

<^  Take  thou  this  pliial,  being  then  in  bed, 

*^  And  this  distilled  liquor  dy*ink  thou  off: 

"  When,  presently,  through  all  thy  Teins  shall  niH 

'^  A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seise 

<^  Each  tIuI  spirit :  tor  no  pulse  shall  keep 

<^  His  natural  progress,  but  surecase  to  beat: 

O  No 
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^  No  wannthy  no  breath,  shall  iestify  thou  liv*tcr 
^  The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
^  To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes*  windows  fall ; 
*^Like  Death,  when  he  shuu  up  theday  of  Ldfe; 
^  Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  goTeminent, 
^*  Shall  stiff  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  Death: 
^  And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  Death, 
^  Thou  shalt  remain  fiiU  two  and  fimy  hours, 
^  And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep.** 

{Act  4.  Scene  1.) 

I  cannot  forbear  to  prodace  on  this  occa* 
•ion  another  description  of  the  same  writer, 
which  relates  to  a  female  in  a  state  of  Sus^ 
pended  ^nimatim^  and  her  recovery  from 
that  state  by  the  Arts  of  the  Resuscitative 
process.  I  have  produced,  as  a  motto  to  my 
work,  a  quotation  from  this  passage  ;  and  per- 
haps the  reader  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
Play  of  Shakspeare,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
It  is  taken  from  the  •  drama  of  Pender^ 
which,  I  belie /e,  is  but  little  known  to  the* 
general  reader  ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  this  play  was  revised,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  it,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by 
Sbakspeare.  An  unknown  quotation  from 
our  great  Bard  may  be  considered,  as  a  pre* 
cious  morsel ;  especially  if  it  should  be  found 
api!y  to  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  the  discus- 
•ion  in  an  argument  which  is  itself  but  little 

familiar 
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familiar  to  the  thoug^hts  of  the  reader.  The 
wife  of  Pericles  is  supposed  to  die  after  ha- 
ring  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  at  sea. 

Her  body  wrapped  in  a  rich  cl<|th  with  pre- 
cious spices  is  then  committed  to  the  waves, 
enclosed  in  a  bitumed  chest,  which  is  after- 
wards carried  to  a  distant  shore  and  there 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  artist  who  is 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  nature  and  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  of  tome  blessed 
restoratives. 

••    •    «r    «    .    *    -  ^'what*8  here?    a  cone! 
.......  Shrowded  in  cloth  of  state: 

Balin*d  and  entreasurM  with  full  bags  of  spices! 

«  «         «         4^  mm  m 

-^Look   bow    fresh  she  looks!     They  Mere  too 

rough, 
'^  That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  a  fire  ¥rithin ; 
^^  Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet, 
^^  Death  may  usurp  on  naiurt  mmny  hours^ 
^  And  yet  thejire  of  Life  kindle  again^ 
'*  The  o*er  pressed  spirits.    I  have  heard 
^^  Of  an  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
^^  Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 
'*  Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  cloths.-* 
^^  The  rough  and  woeful  music  that  we  have : 
^  Cause  it  to  sound,  '  beseech  you* . 

OS  The 
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**  The  vial  once  more.      •♦••♦♦ 
**  The  music  there :  I  pray  you  give  her  air ; 
'*  Gentlemen  this  queen  will  liTe :  Nature  awakei, 
*^  A  warmth  breathes  out  ofher  :•  she  hath  not  been 
**  Entranced  above  five  hours.  See,  how  she  *gins 
^^  To  blow  into  life's  flower  again/' 

(Pericles  Prince  of  Tj/re 
A.  3.  S.  2.; 

This  fresh  and  fair  appearance  of  the  Dead 
was  an  object,  which  excited  such  admira- 
tion in  the  antient  world,  that  it  was  attri- 
buted to  a  divine  interference.  Persons,  as- 
suming this  appearance^  are  described  as 
dying  a  sudden  Death,  by  the  attack  of  the-* 
gentle  darts  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  not 
under  the  emaciating  operation  of  a  slow 
and  lingering  Disease.  Hecuba  declares, 
that  Hector,  though  dead  twelve  days^  is 
still  preserved  to  her  in  afresh — dewy  state, 
like  one,    who  had  died  by  the  hands  of 

Apollo. 

« 

.Nvr  /i  (Aot  i^niif  3^  ^^i^pAJ®-  ir  (jnydpoto'i 
Kn^'tf /,  tS  ijtf a©-,  irl*  ApyvpoTo^®-  'AtcAAwk 
Oif  iyoMoif  fi%\iwffs¥  irot)^iiJLtv&-  KA\Wt^vw. 

n.  V.  757.  &c. 

The  Poet  in  the  Odyssey  describes  an  Is- 
land in  which  ^  Diseases  are  not  felt,  but 
where  Death  is  produced  by  the  mild  darts 
of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
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Nf^O<  JtI  ri/^'pJI  TtAgTAI  J^HKolo't  &p0T0lfft9* 

O.  406 
In  another  Poet,  the  Dead  is  said  to  be  ^ 

•trucft  by  the  sweet  or  gentle  Sleep  of  death; 

In  the  passage  of  Shakspeare,   the  Sleep 
of  Death    is  of  a  nature   still  more   gentle 

than  that  produced  by  the  Dart  of  Death. , 
^*  Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
^'  Not  as  Death's  dart,  being  Ian>hed  at. 
Thus  it  is,  as  the   Poets  have    faithfully 
described^  that  the  young  and  the  beautiful 
retain  countenances^    after  Death,    or  in   a 
state  of  Suspended  Animation,    of  the  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  appearance,  though 
under  a  paler  and  a  fainter  form,    such  as 
they  bore  in  the  time  of  their  Life,  blooming 
with  all  their  charms.     It  is  observed  more- 
over, that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  among 
persons  of  every  age  and  of  every  variety  of 
visage,    those  countenances,  which  in    the 
struggle  with  the  violence  of  the  Disorder 
were  impressed    with  the  signs  of  Death, 
under  its  more  distorted  ghastly  form,  re-as- 
sume after  a  short  time  the  traits  of  feature, 
in  the  most  placid  and  composed  state,  which 

they 
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they  bore  during*  the  time  of  Life,  before  the 
attack  of  the  Disorder.  The  shrunk  and 
the  shrivelled  features,  which  were  stamped 
on  the  countenance  at  the  hour  of  Death, 
while  the  disorder  was  preying  upon  the 
frame,  oftentimes  swell  out  into  a  plumpness 
resembling*  a  state  of  health,  and  appear  to  be 
lighted  up  with  a  spirit  of  animation,  even 
exceeding  any  appearance,  which  they  exhi- 
bited during  life. 

This  species  of  countenance  has  struck  all 
those,  who  are  conversant  in  operations  about 
the  Dead  with  singular  force,  and  their  ama- 
zement has  been  so  strong,  that  they  have 
even  resorted  to  a  miraculous  process  for  the 
solution  of  so  extraordinary  an  appearance. 
They  have  imagined,  that  this  placid  and  in- 
telligent form,  which  the  countenance  assu* 
med,  was  a  kind  of  presaging  assurance,  that 
the  departed  or  departing  soul  died  in  peace 
under  the  joyful  hopes  of  a  more  blessed  state, 
and  that  the  doom  of  beatitude  was  already 
stamped  and  displayed  upon  the  counte- 
nance. 

If  the  reflections  of  the  observer  had  taken 
another  turn  aqd  considered  the  appearance 
under  a  natural  and  not  a  miraculous  process; 

it 
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it  might  have  been  conjectured,  that  the 
Death  of  the  Patient  was  the  period,  at  which 
the  struggle  of  the  Disorder  with  the  frame 
>¥as  most  violent, — that  the  frame  had  smik 
under  the  conflict,  not  indeed  so  as  to  destroy 
the  organs,  by  which  the  functions  of  Life  are 
performed^  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the 
visible  exhibitions  of  its  existence,  and  to  pro« 
duce  that  torpid  state  of  the  svstem,  which  we 
conceive  under  the  idea  of  Suspended  Aai« 
nation. 

• 
From  this  view  of  the  question  it  might  be 

imagined,  that  the  frame  now  left  to  itself, 
and  no  longer  harrassed  by  a  contention 
with  its  enemy,  had  resumed  its  usosal  ap- 
pearance, and  had  returned  to  the  state,  ia 
which  it  formerly  was  placed,  before  iti 
functions  were  disturbed  and  deranged  by 
the  violence  of  the  malady:  or,  in  other 
words,  it  might  perhaps  be  conceived,  that 
in  some  cases,  what  we  call  Death  was  in 
truth  the  crisis  of  the  Disorder,  in  which 
nature  had  worked  out  her  own  cure  by  her 
own  process;  though  the  organs  had  become 
exhausted  by  the  energy  of  these  efforts, 
and  were  no  longer  able  to  exhibit  those 
strong  and  full  indications  of  life,  which 
are  displayed  in  apparent  motion  and  sen- 
sation 
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sation.     If  this  mode  of  fconceiving  the  mat* 
ter  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  probable   or 
even  possible,  it  will  open   into    new    view* 
of  this  importa;ft  subject,    and   will  suggest 
to  us  a  variety  of  ideas,    which  bear  no  re- 
lation to  the  present  state  of  our  opinions  or 
our  practices  in  the  Medical  Science.     This 
conception  will  be  frequently  introduced  in  the 
progress   of  my  enquiries,    in  which    such 
portions  of  it  will  be  oocasionally  illustra- 
ted, as  belong  to  the  peculiar  vein  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  different  parts  of  my  work.  I 
suggest  the  idea,  as  a  theme  of  meditation 
for  those  Artists,    who  are  accustomed  to 
think  and  to  reason  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
>rt,    and  I  am  little  solicitous  to    engage 
the  favour  of  that  order  of  men,    who  are 
prepared  to  receive  with  repugnance  every 
new  device  for  the  advancement   of  their 
Science ,    however   important    may  be  the 
object  for  which  these  devices  are  conceived, 
and  however   safe  may  be  the  process  by 
which  they  are  accompanied. 

Before  I  leave  the  descriptions  of  the 
Poets,  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  de- 
tailing another  affection  of  the  system, 
which  they  have  described  according  to  po- 
pular opinions,    and  which  will  lead  me  to 

pursue 
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pftfftnd  the  train  of  ideas  here  unfolded. 
It  is  a  topic  most  important  to  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  and  demands  to  be  unfolded 
under  every  variety  of  illustration. 

This  affection  of  the  frame,  called  a  LJgJd* 
ening  before  Death  denotes  an  unusual  de* 
gree  of  cheerfulness  exhibited  by  a  person, 
labouring  under  a  Disorder,  immediately 
before  the  time  of  Death.  In  the  speech  of 
Romeo,  which  I  have  produced,  these  words 
occur. 

**How  oft,  when  men  arc  at  the  point  of  Death, 

*^  Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 

•*  ji  Ligihening  before  Death. 

The  commentators  have,  duly  observed, 
that  this  idea  frequently  occurs  in  our  anci- 
ent Dramatic  writers,  and  they  have  produ- 
ced various  passages,  in  which  it  is  to  be 

found. 

*^  I  thought  it  was  a  Lightening  before  Deaths 
*^  Too  sudden  to  be  certain  * ! 

(  Dmmfal  of  R0bmi  Earlmf  Owi'm^^tm  1001.  > 

This  affection  of  the  frame  agrees  well  with 
the  suggestion,  which  I  have  before  expres- 
sed, and  it  accords  likewise  with  the  Medi- 
cal Theories  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Physicians  of  our  Country.  The  system  of 
Dr.  Darwin  more  especially  illustrates  this 
train  of  ideas,  and  seems  almost  directed  to 

P  Xbm 
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the  explanation  of  my  hypothesis.  If  wt 
suppose,  that  Death  is  in  many  cases  the  Cri^ 
is  of  the  Disorder^  in  which  the  frame  sinks 
from  the  debility  consequent  to  the  violent 
effort  made  by  nature  for  her  own  recovery  ; 
we  shall  see,  how  this  idea  brings  us  to  that 
affection  of  the  frame,  which  is  ^  called  a 
Lightening  before  Death. 

In  this  condition  of  the  system,  the  yin/ntaj 
SpiritSf  as  they  are  called   in  the   popular 
language  of  the  day,    are  supposed  to  bf 
raised  to  their  highest  point  at  a  certain 
istage  of  the  Disorder,  and  this  familiar  com- 
bination, Animal  SpirilSf  has  been  derived 
from  the  Schools  of  Medical  Theory,  in  which 
it  is  used  to  express  the  intelligent  agents  or 
energies  of  the  Animal  economy  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Archaeus,  which  exerts  their 
powers  for  the  support  and  preservation  of 
the  Animal.     There  is  however  another  Law 
of  the  System,  acting  by  a  kind  of  libra- 
tion,  by  which  an  exhaustion  and  debiUty 
succeed,  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
efforts  before  exerted.    Now  it  is  possible^ 
that  in  some  cases  the  violence  of  the  pre- 
ceding   struggle  may    have    produced    an 
organical  injury,  by   which  the  frame  may 
have  been  fatally  affected  and  the  principle 

of 
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of  Life  destroyed.  Still  however  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  nothing  probably  may  have 
happened  bnt  the  accustomary  depression, 
consequent  to  the  former  paroxysm;  except 
that  this  depression  has  been  sufficient  to 
produce  a  state  of  Suspended  Animation,  in 
which  the  powers  of  Life  are  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  their  functions  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  apparent  motion  and  sensation. — It 
must  ever  be  remembered,  that  these  ex- 
treme states  of  energy  and  debility,  thus 
reciprocally  existing  in  the  frame,  suppose  a 
great  power  still  remaining  in  its  organs, 
which  are  at  once  able  thus  to  act  and  to 
suffer — rising  to  such  violent  exertions,  and 
escaping  from  such  exhausting  depressions. 

Disorders  in  familiar  language  are  said  to 
run  their  course,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present 
moment,  that  such  is  the  fact;  and  the  peri- 
ods of  this  course  in  many  Diseases  have 
been  arranged  with  great  diligence  and  some- 
times with  compleat  success.  In  this  course 
then;  after  various  alternate  librations  of 
energy  and  depression^  a  period  must  at  last 
arrive,  if  the  patient  should  be  enabled  tp 
iurvive  these  struggles,  in  which  the  Disor- 

P2  der 
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der  qnits  the  frame  and  no  other  evil  remainfl^ 
if  an  organic:  1  injary  has  not  been  inflicted, 
but  the  debility  attached  to  such  disturbed 
actions  iit  the  system.  Now  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable hypothesis  to  suppose,  that  the  last 
struggle  will  be  the  most  violent,  that  strug« 
gle,  in  w  hich  the  Animal  SpirVs,  if  thus  we 
si  ou'd  call  the  Preserving  Force  of  the 
System,  are  summoned  to  their  post  to  ex* 
pel  their  enemy  and  to  determine  ihe  dubious 
contest,  by  producing  the  crisis  of  the  Disor« 
der.  We  may  conceive  too,  without  strain- 
ing our  metaphor,  the  exultation  of  the  Ani^ 
mal  Spirits  in  thus  having  effected  their  pnr« 
pose,  and  in  feeling  that  their  energies  are 
no  longer  harrassed  by  the  evil^  which  had 
before  deranged  their  action,  and  impeded 
their  functions.  If  a  state  of  Suspended  Ani* 
mation  should  ensue  after  this  struggle,  tha 
exhibition  of  the  Animal  ^irits  in  effecttngp 
what  my  hypothesis  conceives  to  be  in  many 
cases  a  Victory^  may  well  be  called  a  Light* 
ening  before  Death. 

Whatever  degree  of  faith  we  should  be 
inclined  to  bestow  on  this  hypothesis;  no  one 
I  thinki  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain, 
that  the  crisis  of  the  Disorder,  even  wjien  it 
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is  attended  by  Deaths  is  of  it^lf  necessaril j 
on  all  occasions  the  efficient — destructive 
principle,  by  which  the  Powers  of  Life  have 
been  destroyed.  Even  before  the  doctrine 
9f  Suspended  Animation  was  at  all  knowr^ 
an  intelligent  Physician,  \%  bo  should  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  Death  often  en* 
$ntd  at  the  Crisis  of  a  Disorder,  would,  I 
think  resort  to  any  hypothesis  rather  thaa 
suppose,  that  the  Crisis^  which  he  had  obser* 
ved  to  be  so  salutary  on  so  many  occasienst 
was  of  itself  the  baleful  cause,  which  directly 
operated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  frame.  He 
would  consider  the  catastrophe  of  Death  to 
be  a  fatal  accident  indeed,  placed  beyond  the 
powers  of  his  skill  to  remedy  or  ir^pair,  bat 
in  the  wisdom  of  sober  hypothesis,  he  coulil 
never  regard  the  accident  of  Death,  as  the 
direct  proximate  effect  of  the  Crisis  of  the 
P]sorder,or  of  that  state,in  which  the  Disorder 
bad  ceased  to  harrass  and  afflict  the  frame. 


The  facts^  which  are  now  unfolded  relat* 
ingto  Suspended  Animation  would  tend  to 
remove  this  difficulty  from  the  mind  of  a  re* 
fleeting  Practitioner,  while  they  served  to 
suggest  a  hope,  that  he  might  perchance  be 
enabled  to  convert  the  accident  of  the  cataa^ 
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labours  to  our  own  times,  began  his  career 
with  a  parsuasion  of  its  troth.  **  Every 
year's  experience  **  however,  says  this  ven- 
erable  Sage,  **  weakened  iny  belief  of  this 
**  doctrine,  and  I  have  long  since,  by  num^ 
**  berless  proofs,been  convinced  of  the  safety 
<'  of  stopping  this  fever  as  soon  as  possible  : 
"  nor  can  I  doubt  of  having  observed  ill  con- 
**  sequences^  where  the  fever  has  been  suffer- 
"  ed  to  remain,  by  delaying  to  use  the  effec- 
•*  tual  means  of  preventing  its  return.  ** 

C  lleberden's  Commentari€9 
Chap.  38.  ; 

Though  our  author  attributes  ill  conse« 
quences  to  neglect,  in  stopping  these  Feveis, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them,  in 
terms  of  less  alarm,  as  seriously  injurious  to 
the  Principles  of  Life.  Yet  these  Fevers  are 
attended  with  Afflictions  or  Disorders  of  the 
Frame,  which  appear  most  distressing  or 
formidable^  as  violent  pains  in  the  Loins, 
Limbs,  and  Head,  Cholic,  Faintings,  almost 
m  paralytic  weakness  of  the  Limbs,  Burning 
Heats,  Frightful  Shiverings,  Vomitings, 
Delirium  &c.  &c.  continued  sometimes  for 
months,  before  men  were  acquainted  with 
the  present  specific,  or  before  they  had  the 

wisdom 
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wisdom  or  the  courage  to  apply  it.  Yet 
these  Disturbers  of  the  fraipe,  violent  as 
they  were  in  their  reiterated  attacks,  infu- 
sed no  venom  and  left  no  sting*.  "They 
have  reg^darly  come  and  gone  with  the 
'*  Fever,  and  with  the  cure  of  that  have 
"  finally  disappeared* !  (Heherden,  ibid.) 

If  we  should  apply  to  Morton  in  order  to 
learn  the  various  forms,  which  the  Intermit* 
tent  Fever,  like  another  ^  Proteus  assumes^ 
we  might  conceive,  that  it  appeared  in  all 
the  .shapes  of  all  the  Phantoms,  which  issued 
from  the  box  of  Pandora,  for  the  terror  and 
the  torment  of  the  Human  Race.  They  all 
vanish  however,  as  we  lire  told,  at  the  bid« 
ding  of  the  Medical  Magician,  who  is  armed 
with  the  great  Specific,  and  as  th^y  come 
like  Shadow$,  so  they  depart: 

It  is  most  important  for  us  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  these  enquiries  to  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  Diseases,which  sometimes 
assume  the  most  formidable  appearances, 
and  even  prey  on  the  constitution  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  do  not  necessarily  produce 

Q  any 

♦  See  Morton's  Ti^tise  ''  Be  Proteiformi  iebrii 
InUmiUtentis  genio.'* 
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any  org^anical  injury  to  the  frame,  or  destroy 
the  parts  necessary  to  Life.— The  attack  of 
many  Diseases  may  be  considered  nnder  one 
point  of  view,  as  a  conflict  only  with  the 
Animal  Spinls^  or  the  ministers  of  the  Ner- 
vous System,  which  they  alternately  excite 
or  provoke  to  violent  energies,  indicative  of 
Life,  in  its  more  agitated  form,  and  again 
subdue  to  a  state  of  depression,  passing 
through  various  appearances  of  diminished 
vital  action  to  the  form  of  Deaths  or  that 
state,  in  which  motion  and  sensation  are  no 
longer  visible. 

Now  as  we  learn  from  indisputable  expert* 
ments  exhibited  in  the  present  age,  that 
there  are  two  conditions  of  the  frame,  under 
the  name  of  Death,  one  of  which,  within 
the  verge  of  remedy  or  of  hope,  is  com- 
monly denominated  Suspended  Animation, 
mnd  the  other  without  remedy  or  hope,  is  des- 
tined to  terminate  in  Putrefactive  dissolu- 
tion J  we  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether 
in  these  alternate  states  of  elevation  and  de* 
pression,  the  last  state  of  depression,  in 
which  motion  and  sensation  are  not  visible, 
necessarily  in  all  cases  produces  or  indicates 
finul^irremediahU  and  Putrefactive  Death  f 

Ther# 
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'fhere  is  no  Medical  Practitioner,  I  believe, 
who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  such  is  al- 
ways the  fact,    and  perhaps  a  prudent   and 
intelligent   artist  would  be  unwilling  to  as*  ' 
sert  peremptorily,  that  such  is  commonly  the 
fact.     What  shall  we  think  then  of  the  deci«> 
ded  opinions  of  Mankind,  who   assert  with 
one  voice,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fearful 
testimony  of  their  practice,  that  Death,  con- 
sisting only  in  the  absence  of  apparent  mo- 
tion and  sensation,  if  it  succeeds  a  Disease  of 
a  few   day»  or   hours,    always    constitutes 
Jlnalr-rirremediable  and  Putrefactive  Death. 
On    this    principle  they    commit,    through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Globe,  their  fellow 
creatures  to  the  grave,  without  any  coapunc- 
tions  of  nature  or  warnings  of  their  reason, 
&8  if  relying  with  the  securest  confidence  on 
the  infallibility  of  appe^.rances,  which   one 
quarter  of  the  Globe  at  least  now  knows  to 
be  fallacious. 

There  is  still  another  question  to  be  asked, 
which  has  never  yet  been  fully  proposed  in 
the  investigations  of  Science,  and  to  which  we 
can  at  present  only  reply  by  conjectures — 
deductions  and  analogies.  We  might  enquire, 
in  what  condition  the  frame  of  the   Patient 

Q  2  wonld 
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would  be  found,  who  should  be  recovered 
by  the  Resuscitative  process  after  suffering' 
Suspended  Animation  from  the  attacks  of  a 
Fever.  If  the  last  state  of  depression, 
which  passed  into  Suspended  Animation^ 
should  have  been  the  period,  in  which  the 
Disorder  had  run  its  course  to  the  appointed 
cnsts ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  person  would 
be  recovered  in  a  condition,  free  from  the 
Fever ;  and  Debility  only  would  be  the  mala« 
dy  remaining.  If  the  Disorder  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  its  crisis,  we  might  thus  reason  on 
the  subject  according  to  the  language  and 
theory  at  present  familiar  in  the  Codes  of 
Medical  Philosophy. 

In  this  state  of  quiescence  from  Suspended 
Animation^  the  sympathies  of  the  System, 
which  create — ^propagate  and  continue  its 
disturbed  actions,  are  torpid,  and  no  longer 
co-operate  to  destroy  the  aequilibrium  of  the 
animal  functions,  which  were  before  subject 
to  the  controul  of  these  alternate  paroxysms 
and  depressions.- — The  Associated  Motions 
from  Irritation — Sensation  and  Volition^  are 
now  broken,  and  no  longer  excite  the  System 
to  that  state  of  deranged  or  disordered  action, 
which  continued  only^  because  it  before  exis* 

ted 


ted.  The  Sensorial  Power  accuiiralate9»  ac* 
cording  to  its  usual  laws,  in  this  state  of  qui- 
escence for  the  future  benefit  of  the  System, 
and  performs  probably  this  office  with  more 
force  and  safety,  in  proportion  as  the  quies* 
cence,  under  certain  limits,  is  more  profound 
and  complete. 

This  is  no  new  idea,  but  is  altogether  con- 
sonant with  the  Sympathetic  Doctrine  of  Fe* 
vers ;  and  even,  when  I  enlarge  my  Hypo- 
thesis to  a  wide  extent,  and  presume  to 
propose  results  and  consequences  of  gpreat 
import,  I  am  supported  in  my  reasoning  by 
occasional  hints  and  suggestions,  which  the 
most  illustrious.  Sages  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  sometimes  supplied  in  the  course  of  their 
argument,  tho*  they  were  but  little  aware  to 
what  great  consequences  these  accidental 
suggestions  were  inevitably  though  obscurely 
directed.  Dr^  Darwin  has  furnished  us  with 
an  extraordinary  passage  of  this  kind,  which 
will  shew  us,how  slowly  even  those  minds  are 
accustomed  to  proceed,  in  the  investigation 
of  any  new .  truth,  which  are  at  once  gifted 
^  with  the  highest  powers  of  research,  and  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  new  devices  for  the 
attainnient  of  their  purposes. 

''Many 
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'^  Many  other  parts  of  the  System  subject 
''  to  perpetual  motion  in  health,  may  rest 
f ^  for  a  time  without  much  inconvenience  to 
•^  the  whole ;  as  when  the  fingers  of  some 
**  people  become  cold  and  pale ;  and  during 
<'  this  complete  rest,  great  accumulation  of 
*'  irritability  may  be  produced*  But  where 
'<  the  heart  and  arteries  are  previously  feeble, 
'^  they  cannot  much  diminish  their  actions, 
*  and  certainly  cannot  rest  entirely ;  for 
<'  that  would  be  death ;  and  therefore  in  thii 
^  case  their  accumulation  of  the  sensorial 
^*  power  of  irritation  or  of  association  is 
^  slowly  produced^  and  a  long  Fever  super* 
*'  Tenes  in  consequencCi  or  sudden  Death, 
^a«-  frequently  happens,  terminates  the 
^  cold  fit.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in  Fev- 
^  ers  with  weak  pulse,  if  the  action  of  the 
^*  heart,  arteries  and  capillaries  could  be 
^  dhninUhedf  or  stopped  for  a  short  time 
^'  without  occasioning  the  death  of  the  patientf 
^  as  happens  in  cold  'bathing,  or  to  persons 
^  apparinlly  drononedf  that  a  great  accumu- 
^  lation  of  the  sensorial  powers  of  irritation 
*■*  or  of  Association  might  soon  be  produeedf 
*'  and  the  pulse  becomes  stronger,  and  conse* 
^  quentfy  dower  and  the  Fever  cease. 
^'  Hence  cold  ablation  may  be  of  service  in 

«  Fevers 
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H  Pcvew  with  weak  pulse,  by  preventing 
*  the  expenditure^  and  producing  accumula* 
*'  tion  of  the  sensorial  power  of  irritation  or 
^'  Association.  Stupor  may  be  useful  on  the 
^  game  account.  '*       (  Darwin* 8  Zoonomiat 

Vol.  4.  p.  349  &c.; 

We  have  here  a    proposition,  exceeding 
perhaps  in     importance  all  other  Medical 
Discoveries ;  if  the  conjecture,  to  which  it  re- 
fers, should  be  well  founded :  yet  this  preci- 
ons  conception  of  a  great  Artist  is  perverted 
from  its  destined  purpose,  and  is  almost  lost 
alike  from  the  view  of  the  author  and  his  rea- 
der, by  the  confusion  of  ideas,  in  which  it  is 
involved.    First  he  tells  us,  that ''  where  tli» 
**  Heart  and  Arteries  are  previously  feeble^ 
*'  they  cannot  much  diminish  their  actions^ 
'*and  certainly  cannot  rest  entirely;  for  that , 
<*  would  be  Deathf^^tho'  he  informs  us  in  the 
succeeding  sentence,  that  there  is  a  state  of 
the  Frame,  in  which  the  Heart  and  Arteriei 
do  entirely  rest,  namely  the  state  of  Suspen« 
ded  Animation  in  some  cases  of  Drowning, 
which  is  certainly  not  Death  or  which  happens 
^* without  occasianing  Deathf'^Bs  he  expres- 
ses it,  or  that  i)eaM,which  passes  into  Putre- 
&ctive  dissolutioai . 

StUl 
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Still  howerer  under  this  confusion  of  ideas 
and  this  contradictory  statement,  the  follow-^ 
iilgf  Proposition  may  be  discovered.  *If  in  cer- 
tain Fevers,*  says  Dr.  Darwin,  *the  action  of 

*  the  Heart  and  Arteries  could  be  diminished 
^  or  stopped  for  a  short  time,  as  in  some  ca^ 
'  ses  of  Suspended  Animation  by  Drowning, 
^without  occasioning  the  Death  of  the  Pa^ 
'  tient ;  it  appears  from  a  due  course  of  rea* 
^soning,     that    the     Fever    would    cease, 

*  or  that  the  Patient  would  recover,  freed 
^  frcm  the  Fever,  with  which  he  was  before 
'  afflicted.* 

We  should  hare  imagined  that  the  writer, 
after  exhibiting  with  some  exultation,  as  he 
might  have  done,  the  value  of  this  brilliant 
proposition,  would  have  explained  its  ope- 
ation  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 
'  In  certain  Fevers  Death,  arising  from  a 
^  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  that  is,  a 
^  state  of  the  frame  without  any  visible  signs 
^  of  motion,  and  sensation,frequently  termin- 
^  ates  the  cold  fit ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 

*  despair  at  the  sight  of  this  accident,  as 
'.  conceiving,  that  such  an  appearance  ne- 

*  cessarily  indicates  final    and  Putrefactive* 
Death ; "  since  it  is  most  certainly  known 

and 
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*  and  acknowledges  that  persons  are  frequent- 

*  ly  recovered  under  a  similar  appearance  in 
'^  cases  of  drowning.  There  may  not  only 
/  however  be  nothing  Jatal  in  this  state  of 

*  Deathf    attached  to    certain    FeverSf    but 

4 

'  even  a  great  good  may  finally  result  from 
'  it ;  since  if  the  Patient  should  recover  from 
^  this  state,   as  he  does  by  a    due    appli* 

*  cation   of  Art,  in  cases  of  drowning,    he 

*  will  recover  freed  from  his  Disease.  Thus 
'then  the  benefit  of  his  recovery    from  a 

J  state  of  Suspended  Animation  after  drown- 
'  ing,  differs  materially  from  the  good  procu- 
'  red  by  a  recovery  from  a  similar  state,  at- 

*  tached  to  certain  Fevers.  In  the  former 
'  case  of  drowning,  the  patient  is  simply  re 

'  covered  to  Life,  in  the  same  degree  of 
'  health,  which  he  possessed  before  the  ac-* 
^  cident ;  but  in  the  latter  case  of  Fevers,  he 
'  is  restored  to  the  functions  of  Life — with  a 
^  frame  delivered  from  the  evil,  with  which  it 
'  was  before  oppressed ;  or  in  other  words, 

*  Death  will  operate  as  the  cure  of  his  Dis^ 
'  order,  and  as  the  means  of  possessing  Life 
^  in  an  improved  and  ameliorated  condition.' 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  this  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  th^  proposition,  which  Dr. 

Q  Darwin 
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Parwinhere  advances;  when  it  is  exhibi* 
ted  in  its  true  point  of  view,  attended 
with  the  deductions,  which  are  necessaril  j 
attached  to  it.  Whether  the  conc!».ption  it* 
aelf  be  tiiie,  on  which  the  proposition  is 
founded,  namely  That  the  Patient j  so  reeav^ 
ered,  would  rexnve  freed  from  his  DisordeTf 
must  be  decided  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
diligently  and  zealously  pursued;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  present  system 
of  Medical  Physiology,  confirmed  by  Very 
impressive  facts  and  analogies,  has  a  marvel- 
lous tendency  to  favour  this  idea,  and  to 
conciliate  our  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  a  principle  so  pregnant  with  importaiit 
consequences.  It  must  be  at  least  acknoW« 
ledged,  that  this  conception  is  singularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  purpose  of  these  discussions, 
in  disclosing  the  benefits  of  the  Resuscitatira 
Process. — I  had  ventured  to  adopt  a  new 
combination  and  to  consider  Deaths  in  many 
cases  as  a  Disorder f  from  which  the  Patient 
might  be  freed  by  the  devices  of  Art,  and  be 
restored  to  his  accustomed  health.  But  we 
here  learn  from  the  highest  Medical  anthori- 
ties,that  under  the  benefit  of  the  Resuscitative 
Process,  Death  is  sometimes  not  a  Disorder 
bat  a  Remedy,  not  merely  capable  ^T  being 

cured 
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cured,  but  itself  potent  eren  to  cure^  as  in* 
Tested  with  the  property  of  removing  Disor« 
dersy  and  if  manifesting  when  it  is  converted 
into  Life,  the  reparation  of  a  deranged  and 
disquieted  System^ 


Though  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin  would 
be  considered  on  various  accounts,  as  of  the 
highest  authority ;  yet  it  might  be  objected 
perhaps,  that  this  writer,  always  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  new  devices,  most  often  fall 
into  conceptions^  which  belong  rather  to  the 
wildness  of  theoretical  ingenuity,  than  to  the 
sober  reasonings  directed  to  probable  good 
in  the  operations  of  practice.  I  shall  produce 
however,  in  addition  to  this  authdrity,  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony,  derived 
from  a  Physician  of  great  name  in  the  former 
age^  celebrated  for  the  simplicity  of  his  ha- 
bits and  conceptions,  for  the  plainness  of  his 
(Principles,  and  for  the  extent  and  success  of 
his  practice.  This  Physician  is  Dr.  Pother- 
gill,  who  has  expressed  after  the  following 
mann?r,most  fully  and  unequivocally,  what  a 
writer  of  a  more  theoretical  kind  has  but 
darkly  understood  and  obscurely  described. 
In  cases  of  Suspended  Animation,  observes 
D^i  FothergiU^  the  Lungs  cease,  '<  to  expand 
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^^  the  heart  to  beat^  and  finally,  the  anihial 
'^  machine  with  all  its  movements,  like  a 
^'  clock  whose  pendulum  is  stopped,  remains 
**  entirely  at  rest.  Yet  renew  but  the  action 
''  of  the  Lungs  in  one,  and  touch  but  the 
''  pendulum  of  the  other,and  all  again  is  Life.'* 
(  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawes  p.  280  in  the  Trans'^ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  Yo\.  I.) 
Our  author  subjoms  in  a  note  to  this  observa- 
tion the  following  passage^  containing  a 
question  of  most  exti*aordinikry  import. 
During  this  awful  pause,  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  faculties  are  obliterated,^nd 
'  all  ideas  of  consciousness  abolished.  Might 
not  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  nature^ 
(  if  it  could  he  safely  imitated  by  art  )  bid 
fair  to  produce  more  lasting  and  salutary 
changes  in  certain  highly  obstinate  affections 
**  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  than  can  be  accom* 
*^  plished  by  any  ordinary  means  f  If  canine 
^'  madness  was  completely  cured  by  a  suspen- 
''  sion  of  the  functions,in  consequence  of  acci- 
'<  dental  submersion, and  if  Van  Helmont  was 
"  able  to  practise  this  method  with  safety 
**  and  success  in  similar  instances,  might  not 
''  the  like  happy  effects  be  expected  from  it,  in 
^  other  desperate  cases  of  Insanity,  Epilepsy, 
*<  or  Idiotism  ?  The  success  of  very  copious 
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**  bleeding,  in  certain  stubborn  cases,  per* 
**  haps  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  de* 
**  liqqium  it  produces.  This  has  been  prac* 
*'  tised  on  various  occasions  without  hesita* 
*'  tion,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
**  the  patient  does  not  undergo  nearly  aa 
''  great  a  risque  from  a  suspension  of  life^ 
occasioned  by  an  immoderate  loss  of  blood, 
as  from  submersion.  If  any  circumstancea 
can  justify  the  tidal  of  such  doubtful  Reme* 
dies,  it  mast  be  the  deplorable  ones  above 
''  mentioned,  which  are  sometimes  more  for* 
^*  midable  than  Death  itself.  It  is  scarce  ne- 
**  cessary  to  add,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
^  undertaken  without  the  utmost  circumspec* 
**  tion,  at  least  till  the  art  of  restoring  anima* 
*^  tion  is  *'  come  **  to  a  much  higher  degree 
"  of  certainty.** 


« 
€€ 
€€ 


Though  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  or 
unequivocally  expressed  than  the  proposition 
itself  here  delivered ;  yet  we  cannot  but  see 
in  this  case  likewise  as  in  the  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Dai^vin,  how  slowly  the  mind  proceeds 
in  combining  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  how 
perversely,  as  it  should  seem,  even  this  plain 
and  unsophisticslted  writer  turns  aside  from 
the  vary  point,  to  which  the  course  of  his 
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eoneeptions  natarallj  and  almost  iimritnbijr^ 
eonducts  the  understandingf .  Dr«  FothergfiU's. 
discourie  i$  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  ar«. 
dent  and  dbtinguished  of  the  associates  in 
the  Humane  Societies,  and  he  is  fully  posses- 
ed  with  the  efficacy  of  the  Resuscitative  Art) 
ip  restoring  persons  to  life,  under  the  signs  of 
apparent  Death.    The  experience,  which  hat. 
been  at  pre^nt  obtained  on  this  Art,  has  on-> 
ly  advanced  to  the  assurance,  that  the  frama^ 
in  some  cases  of  Suspended  Animation  may 
be  restored  to  the  same  condition,  in  which  it 
was  placed  before   the  accident   occnrred. 
Bnt  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  a  true  PhilosophicaL 
qpirit,  having  observed,  that  some  Disordera 
are  cured  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  System^ 
ns^e  ad  deUquium,yeTy  sagaciously  proposes^ 
a  question  for  the  decision  of  future  Practi«> 
tioners,  whether  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima* 
tion  may  not  in  some  cases  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results,  and  operate  even  as  a  /?e* 
medy  of  the  malady,  with  which  the  frame  wasi 
befoire  oppressed*    This  conception  is  ittg-. 
giested  in  the  true  spirit  of  Philosophical  re^ 
searcht  yet  our  author  pursues  the  idea,  as  if 
be  but  darkly  understood  the  force  of  his  o^fk 
notions^  and  the  value  of  his  own  devices. 


H« 
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Tie  entirely  overlooks  the  state  of  Death  or 
Suspended  Animation,  when  Nature  hene^ 
produces  if,  and  when  she  has  provided  it  rea« 
dy  to  our  hands^  without  the  hazard  of  ad«» 
venturous  experiments :  He  sees  only  m 
state  of  Suspended  Animation  produced  by 
Artf  and  advises  the  Practitioner,  though 
with  some  admonitions  of  caution,  to  exeii 
that  Art  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it,  or 
in  other  words^  he  suggests  the  project  of 
tdUing  the  Patient,  if  it  can  be  safely  done  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  him.  Our  author  seems 
totally  unconscious,  that  the  State  of  Deaths 
or  Suspended  Animation  produced  by  Nature^ 
can  afford  any  benefit,  or  indeed,  that  it  can 
be  cured  by  the  Resuscitative  Process.  In 
Canine  Madness  he  recommends  that  the 
Practitioner  should  assume  the  office  of  a 
destroyer,  and  produce  that  Death,  which 
Nature  herself  will  inflict,  with  all  the  bene* 
fit,  which  he  can  propose,  and  without  any* 
imputation  of  evil  from  the  hardy  experiment, 
which  he  has  ventured  to  project.  We  might 
have  imagined,  that  he  would  have  seized 
upon  the  remedy ,which  he  conceives  to  be  so 
efficacious,  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  in  its  un- 
exceptionable form,  by  Nature  herself; — 
that  he  would  have  admonished  us  not  to 

despair 
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deipair,  when  we  see  our  Patient  sink  into 
a  state  of  Deaths  or  Suspended  Animation ; 
but  even  to  consider  it  as  a  favorable  turn 
in  the  Disorder,  by  producing  a  condition 
.of  the  frame,  wbich^  according  to  our  present 
knowledge^  is  propitious  to  the  cure  of  the 
Malady. — ^We  might  have  conceived  that  he 
.would  have  magnified  the  benefits  of  the  Re* 
suscitative  Art,  after  the  remedy  which  Na« 
ture  had  so  fortunately  provided  for  us  in  this 
Disorder,and  which  she  forbears  to  exhibit  in 
many  dreadful  maladieSi  tbo*  curable  perhaps 
by  the  same  means,  by  prolonging  the  mise, 
ties  of  the  sufferer  sometimes,  thro*  the  peri* 
od  of  an  extended  life. 

I  have  here  stated,  what  I  imagine  to  be 
the  direct  mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  author 
should  have  adopted,  according  to  his  own 
iiypothesis ;  and  I  should  rejoice,  if  I  could 
persuade  myself  wholly  to  acquiesce  in  those 
prospects  of  advantage,  which  may  possibly, 
as  the  writer  conceives,  be  finally  attendant 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  Resuscitative  Art, 
Our  knowledge  however  of  the  operations  of 
Nature,  is  so  scanty  and  imperfect,  that, 
when  a  g^eat  good  is  proposed  to  us  for  the 
object  of  our  meditation  by  an  Artist  fur- 
nished 
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mshed  with  strong  impressioos  from  Practi- 
cal knowledge,  we  should  be  inclined  to  re-* 
reive  the  suggestion  with  afatvourabte  accap-* 
tance  ^  and  while  we  observe  those  points  of 
the  arg^mentt  which  repress  confidence,  we 
ihQpld  consider  those  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  Qioy^dinif*  ^H*  encourage  hope 
Dr.  FothergiU  .  imaginesK .  that  .  Suspended 
Animation  affords  a  good  prospect  of  produ-^ 
cing  ''  lasting  and  salutary  changes  in  certaia 
highly  obst^iate  affections  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,;*'  i^nd  he  records  in  this  class^ ;  the 
Diaorden  off.  Camne  Madnet8f     Imam^t 

We  ctwall  mnderstand  die  advantage  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a-  Re- 
medy in  the  Disorders,  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den attacJL  upon  the  frame,  which  produce 
Fevers  and  other  disturbed  actions  of  the  Sys- 
tem derived  from  that  source ;  as  in  the  Mala- 
dy of  Camme  Madneae.  Bat  in  those  Diseases, 
which  are  of  l6ng  standing,  and  which  may 
possibly  or  probably  be  connected  with  some 
organical  injury,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
with  a  m&L-c^nfoniiation,  tending  to'sucli 
dii|ordered  motions,  as  Mte  might  conjecture 
to  ta^e  place  iti  InHtnUy,  Bpikp^y  and  tdio* 
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tisnif  our  reliance  on  the  remedy  must  indeed 
be  considerably  abated;  though  there  are  many 
topics  of  reflection,  which  will  not  fail  to  en** 
pourage  us  in  the  prosecution  of  this  Art.  With 
irespect  to  Canine  M&dnesSf  there  is  everjr 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  good,  produced  by 
copious  bleedings  nsque  ad  deliquium  and  by 
submersion  in  water  almost  to  drowning, 
arises  from  the  quiescent  state  of  the  System* 
which  has  been  produced  by  Ih^se  violent 
operations^  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  quiescence  of  Suspended 
Animation  the  n^ore  suceei^irful  wilt  be  our 
efforts.  The  knowledge  therefore,  ni^hickw^ 
have  at  present  acquired  oa  this  subject,  will 
sugg^est  to  JOS,  that  tlii$,  of  aH'dther  Disorders^ 
is  a  casie,  to  which  Hie  Arts  of  Resuscitation 
ahould  be  ^plied,  as  k  afiprds  us  a  hope  de* 
rived  from  strong  Medical  Facts,  that  if  *he 
Patient  should  be  recovereclf  rom  this  state.of 
Death,  he  would  be  restored  to^the  ftincti^ray 
jcyf  life,  loosed  from  aH  tl)e  hoiTors  of  thit 
mighty  mfilady. 

In  cases  of  Idiotmn  it  is  difficult  tonnder^ 
litand  on  the  flrst  view,  what  curative  poweri 
are  to  be  found  iti  the  Sui^fision  of  tJie  fa- 
culties ;  as  the  qutespence  of  the  System  can* 

not 


lM)t  ereato  the  parte  or  their  properties^  by 
whidh  the  vigfoiir  of  the  mind  is  exeKiMd-;  nor 
can  it  destroy  the  mal-confoi^ination  of  those 
parts^  which  already  exist*  Still  howerer  we 
taiust  remember,  that  liiotism  may  arise  from 
causes,  which  are  rather  accidental  to  the 
frame,  than  inherent  etils  in  the  arrangement 
of  ite  parte.  It  is  well  known  that  the  weak*' 
ness  of  the  faealties  is  sometimes  occasioned 
hy  Woms  \  and  there  are  many  stories,  duly 
Uthenticated,  of  persons  restored  to  the  use 
oftbeirilnderstanding,  by  some  riolent  com* 
motions,  accidentelly  produced  on  the  frame^ 
daring  the  operation  of  which  the  W&rrM 
causing  the  malady,  have  been  expelled  from 
the  System^ 

It  i^  agreed  moreover^  that  tmanity  and 
BpikpBt/  are  sometimes  produced  by  fVorfM 
atid  these  Disorders  likewise  must  disappear, 
if  they  airisle  solely  from  that  source,  when 
the  cause  cea^s  to  operate.— 4t  is  known^ 
that  these  animals  are  attached  to  the  Lhing 
%sfein,  as  to  a  spot  most  congenial  to  their 
nature }  and  we  might  ask,  what  no  '^Expert*- 
Inente  ha\e  yet,  I  believe,  asoertained,  whe« 
ther  these  animals  would  not  die  in  the  iorpid 
'  itate  of  tki^  System.    Two  of  these  speciea 
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of  IVormB  are  indeed  under  some  circumfttan* 
ces  tenacioiM  o^  life ;  yet  one  species  is  ab« 
horrent  of  cold,  and  it  will  propably  be  foundf 
that  as  they  flourish  in  the  livings  body»  so 
they  speedily  perish^  or  are  enfeebled  in  the 
dead  or  torpid  body. — ^There  is  anothef  race 
of  animals    still  more  formidable  to  man; 
which  seize  on  the  fortress  of  his  faculties^ 
and  prey  upon  his  very  brains.^ — ^The  Uyda* 
tkk  are  found  in  the  Liver,  the  Kidneys  the 
Longs,  and  eVen  in  thoreiffrtcfes  of  the  hrain; 
and  we  have  been  told,  that'^  if  the  Vires 
^^naiura  medicatrices  are  not  sofficient  to 
^  effect  a  cure,  the  patient  must  faU  a  sacri- 
*^ficeto  their  ravages*'* 

As  Dr.  Fothergill  conceives,  that  the  Tor* 
pid  state  of  the  System  possesses  curative 
powers  in  affections,  of  the  Brain  and  the 
Nerves ;  I  am  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
sources^  from  which  these  powers  can  be  de- 
rived ;  yet  I  must  own,  that  I  consider  our 
hopes'  ofbenefit  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  those 
cases,  in  which  Febrile  irritationSf  having 
once  seized  upon  the  frame,  continue  to  pre- 
serve and  propagate  the  means  and  the  ma- 
terials of  its  annoyance.  It  b  well  known,  that 
Hydatids  form  ulceroQs  inflammations^  and 

that 
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that  pus,  thus  introduced  into  the  circalation# 
causes  Hectic  Fevers.      It  is    the   Frbrile 
Irritatunif  whether  it  arises  from  Worms  or 
JHydatidSf  or  any  other  cause^  which  re-act* 
ing  upon  the  organs  produces  the  disturbed 
actions  in  the  Systenx;  and  if  such  a  state  of  ir- 
ritalion  could  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  the 
evils,  which  they  now  generate  would  perhaps 
be  little  felt,  or  altogether  disappear.    Thus 
perhaps  it  would  happen,  that  these  Parasites 
of  the  internal  man  might  like  many  other  Pa- 
rasitical animals  be  harmless  tenants  of  the  liv- 
ing mansion,  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
abode,  and  might  attend  him  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  dii^regarded  and  unknown :  Nay 
perhaps  their  very  existence   depends  on  the 
Febrile  state,  which  they  have  produced  in 
the  frame,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that  they  no 
longer  are  generated^  when  the  functions  of 
the  Living  System  are  discharged  in  their 
greatest  vigour. 

If  Insanity  and  EpUepsy  should  have 
been  originally  derived  or  continued  from 
Febrile  irritation^  we  shall  here  likewise  un- 
derstand, how  a  state  of  Suspension  in  the 
animal  functions  might  produce  a  cessation  of 
associated  motions,  and  thus  repressor  destroy 

the 
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the  Disorder.  It  has  heen  imagined,  tb«t  iii 
various  cases  of  Insariky  ilie  malitdy  might 
iA^e  been  at  once  supfpr'essed,  if,  on  the  mo- 
ment of  its  breaking  out,  strong  exhausting 
evacuations  had  been  adrnmistered,  and  if  the 
patient  had  been  afterwards  laid  to  rest,  by  a 
bold  dose  of  op  lain.  We  shilt  now  see,  why 
these  remedies  woold  be  efficacious  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Disorider,  before  ihef 
Febrile  irritation  had  been  fixed,  strengthen^' 
ed  and  confirmed  by  recurring  associations,- 
und  how  useless,  or  rather  how  pe^eiousf 
they  might  afterwards  prove,  by  wetflcefiin^ 
w  disordering  the  System,  and  rendering  ll 
less  able  to  oppose  these  Irritative  Motions^ 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  Epilepij^i  ih 
some  cases,  is  wholly  dependant  on  the  Asso'' 
tiation  of  our  ideast  and  the  Fits  return,  when 
the  objects,  by  which  the  Disorder  was  cau- 
sed, or  with  which  it  has  by  accident  been 
connected,  are  impressed  on  the  senses  of  the 
Patient.  The  9ound sleep f  into  which  Epileptici 
confmonly  fall  after  their  convulsions, ''  for 
^  one,  two,  or  even  six  honrs,'*  might  seem  to 
(Ifaew  us  that  quiescence  is  the  appropriate  and 
appointed  remedy  for  the  Disorder,  and  might 
lead  us  to  the  idea,  that  the  remedy  would  be 

more 
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more  efficacious,  ia  proportion  as  the  qmeii- 
4^nce  shoiUd  be  more  complete%  That  Ejpi* 
lepsy  is  aot  necessarily  attended  with  orga- 
nical  injari^^  to  the  frame,  is  evident  frooi 
the  continuance  of  the  Disease  in  some  casM 
thro*  a  long  life ;  aqd  from  the  fact,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  persons  visited  by  thia  Di- 
sorder, that  the  general  state  of  their  health 
is  not  impaired  ^t  »li  by  it^  and  that  they 
are  almost  unconscious  of  its  attack^  or  its 
retreat.  *'8pme  Epileptics  feel  themM.lvcE3 
^'  so  little  hurt  or  altered  by  a  fit,  that  know- 
^'ing  nothing  of  fi^hat  passes  during  the 
^*  time  of  ity  they  ^an  hardly  be  persuaded 
^'that  they  haye  had  one,  ** — {HEBsttr 
pmv.  d  33. ) 

In  some  instappes  the  Disorder,  so  far  from 
weakening  the  facilities,  seems  rather  to  have 
added  a  force  to  the  mind,  or  at  least  a  wild* 
pess  to  the  conceptions,  and  to  have  infused 
!|yioleii^t  spifit  pf  glory  and  ambition.  The 
lUustriouf  Epileptics  of  former  times  are  the 
Dictatof  C^sar  and  the  Prophet  Mahome{f 
and  in  our  own  days  an  extraordinary  Epi- 
leptic has  appearedf  if  our  accounts  should 
i>e  true,  in   the  person  of  Napoleon  Buona^ 

The 
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The  Disorder  of  EpUepBy  has  oftentimes 
Iain  dormant  for  several  yezxH^  and  in  some 
cases  has  suddenly  and  wholly  disappeared^ 
There  is  a  well  known  example  in  the  famous 
Physician  of  Ferrara,  Nicholas  Leonic^'nus^ 
who  was  afflicted  with  this  malady  from  his. 
cradle  till  his  thirtieth  year,  under  its  most 
distressing  form ;  when  the  Disorder  left  him 
and  he  passed  thro'  a  long  life  of  ninety  four, 
or  as  some  say  ninety  six  years,  with  all  his- 
faculties  ^nd  his  lipfibs  entire,  free  fjrbm  any 
taint  or '  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  siich  a 
Disorder.  ^We  have  likewise  innutnerable 
instances  in  which  Maniacal  and  Hypochon- 
driacal hallucinations,  have  suddenly  disap- 
peared by  some  accident,  which  has  violently 
affected  the  frame  or  the  mind,  and  never 
;  again  returned  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
sufferer* 

■  » 

Medical  writers  have  recorded  the  extra- 
ordinary remedies,  which  the  ancients  have 
left  us  for  the  cure  of  this  Disorder,  as  the 
Warm  blood  of  a  gladiator,  flowing  from  his 
wounds  in  the  agonies  of  t)eath  &c.  8£c.  who 
conceived  no  doubt,  that  the   Disorder  was 


*  Set  Heberden  an  Epilepsy^  jf^ho  has  quoted  l&A 
iesimony  of  Joseph  Scaliger  on  tbk  occasion. 
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was  partly  an  affection  of  the  Imagination  and 
curable  through  the  sajtne  medium^  by  which 
it  IS  produced.  Dr.  .  Henry  Fraser,  haa 
proposed  the  Misseltoe,  as  a  Remedy  for  Epi- 
leptic Disorders;  and  it  has  assuredly  suc- 
ceeded in  many  cases,  though  in  others  it  has 
unhappily  failed.  If  the  Druids  in  their  ve- 
neration for  the  Misseitoe  understood  thit 
property  of  the  plant,  and  were  able  to  apply 
it  with  success,  by  some  additional  qeremo- 
nies  affecting  the  imagination,  they  had  good 
cause  indeed  to  celebrate  its  virtues  and  to 
applaud  their  own  dexterity  in  the  mode  pf 
its  application. 

We  shall  not  wonder  that  Epileptic  DiH&ai'- 
ies  were  attributed  to.  the,  agency  ot  Demons f 
and  that  various  ceremonies  and  exorcisms, 
tending  to  affect  the  l^magination,  were  em- 
ployed in  their  expulsion. — Solomon  appears 
to  have  discovered  a  plant,  which  was  effica- 

cions  in  the  cure  of  this   Disorder ;  though, 

•  «  • 

according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  ^  he 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  aid  of  charms- 
and  spells^  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  virtues  of  his  specific.     The  Root  of 


•  ♦  Joueph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  8.  C.  9.  5.  Thh 
passage  has,  I  believe,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Medi- 
cal writers,  S 
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the  Herb  was  concealed  in  a  Ring,\vhich  was 
applied  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Demoniac,  and 
Josephns  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  saw  a 
Jewish  priest,  practise  Solomon's  art,  with 
snccess  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons, 
and  the  Tribunes  of  his  Army.  From  this  art 
of  Solomon^  exhibited  through  the  medium 
of  a  Ring  or  Seal,  we  have  the  stories  among 
the  people  of  the  East,  which  celebrate 
the  Seal  of  Solomon,  and  record  the  po- 
tency of  its  sway  over  the  various  orders  of 
Demons  or  of  Genii,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  invisible  Tormentors  or  Benefactors  of 
the  Human  Race. 

These  imaginary  Tormentors,  whom 
fancy  or  folly  has  personified,  are  the  restless 
desires  of  a  morbid  mind  and  the  feverish 
irritations  of  a  disordered  frame,  which  still 
continue  to  disturb  and  to  destroy  the  sons  of 
Adam,  under  every  variety  of  affliction,  paiut 
sickness,  and  sorrow :  The  Chod  SjpiritSf  who 
bestow  their  blessings  upon  us,  are  the  Sages 
furnished  with  their  Physical  truths  or  Moral 
precepts,  which  teach  us  better  to  enjoy  life, 
by  a  removal  of  its  evils,  or  better  to  endure 
itj  by  infusing  patience  under  its  sufferings. — 
The  state  of  Man  is  indeed  beset  with  such 

numerous 
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numerous  obstacles,  so  impeding  to  bis  pro- 
gress iivtbe  pursuit  of  good,  that  we  cannot 
perbaps  eTtpect  much  to  be  atcbieved  for  the 
advancement  of  his  condition :  Still  however 
it  is  our  duty  to  hope,  to  proceed,  and  to  per- 
severe ;  and  it  may  perchance  happen,  that 
the  good,  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  pur- 
sued, may  be  at  last  acquired  on  an  occasion, 
when  it  was  little  expected^  and  by  a  process 
wholly  remote  from  the  operations,  which 
have  been  employed  for  its  attainment.  The 
great  Master  in  the  Science  of  Healing,  if 
Science  it  can  be  called,  has  long  since  warn- 
ed his  Disciples,  that  Ltfe  is  short,  and  Art  is 
long,  and  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  has 
taught  us,  that  the  modes,  by  which  the  secret 
*  of  the  Art  has  been  sought,  are  not  th«  devi- 
ces, by  wjiich  it  can  be  discovered. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
aetive  Spirit  of  Man,  urged  by  his  own  suf- 
ferings and  those  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  his  strug- 
gles against  the  enemies  of  his  frame;  and 
that  after  his  ^'labours  long*  he  would  have  dis- 
covered, amidst  the  unbounded  storehouse  of 
Nature,  some  precious  balms,  potent  to  sway 
and  to  controul  those   afflieting  maladies, 

8  2  which 
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which  marr  or  annihilate  all  the  comforts  of 
his  heing.  Though  we  should  be  gratefal 
to  our  benefactors  for  the  portion  pf  good, 
which  we  have  obtained ;  yet  it  must  still  be 
acknowledged^  that  the  great,  evils  attache4 
to  the  frame  still  continue,  as  in  every  former 
agCyto  harrass  and  to  amict  us,— almost^  nay, 

altogether  m  many  cases,  just  as  if  -  no  ef- 

_       *        ♦#.'■»  <•■ 

forts  had  ever  been  made  to   guayd  against 
their    attacks  or  to  mitigate  their   malig- 
nity. — ^Nature   must  be   viewed  with  other 
eyes,  and    her*  processess    be    contemplat- 
ed under  other  modes  of   conception^  or  we 
shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  effect  any  purpo- 
ses of  important  and  '^ubstai^tial  good,  for  rej- 
moving  the  disordered  actions  of  a  ^System, 
in  which  Mind  arid  Matter  ai;e  so  combined 
with  each  other,  in  the  generation  and  pro^ 
pagation  of  sympathetic  affections.    The  ma- 
gic of  this  wonderful  machinery  is  far  hidden 
from  the  view  of  all  the  Sages  qf  all  times  ; 
and  we  must  wait  in  patience^  for  the  appear- 
ance    of   some    future  Wizard  p{  another 
mould, who  shall  at  last  unravel  by  some  sim- 
ple process  the.  mystic  characters  of  the  Tal- 
isman, in  which  has  been  deposited  t|ie  great 
secret  of  the  Microcoijn — Man.  .  . 
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The  DEdTfi  OF  SiBEm  approaching  to  Suspemted 
Animation  in  Morbid  States  *of  the  Frame  lit 
FAINTING  Fits — Stupors — Catalepsies — 
Epilepsies — Nervoi^s  or  Hysterical  Aw* 
FECTions^ — The  Art  or  Accident  of  Dyings  orm 
temporary  State  of  Suspended  AfHmationy  as  exhi-. 
bited  by  Women^  Enthusiasts^  Prophets^  Prophe* 

_  0  

tesse^^  Jugglers^  with  their  Trances^  Visions^  Con*^ 
vulsions^  ifc.  This  Death  op  Sleep  in  the 
MoRRiD  Stales  of  the  Frame^  Stupors  S^e*  ap* 
proaching  oftentimes  indefimiely  near  to  the  appear^ 
ranee  of  Suspended  Animation  iUustraltes 
still  more  and  more  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of 
Death  and  the  probable  success  of  the  Resusdtative 
Art  in  various  cases  of  the  Sleep  of  Deatm. 


Ik  the  present  Article,  which  has  been  cli*^ 
Tided  into  different  portionH,  I  ^  consider  the 
Similiinde  between  the  Sleep  of  Death  and 
the  Death  of  Sleep. — ^I  have  already  treated  of 
this  resemblance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  fa« 
miliar  recurrence  of  daily  reppse/or  the  pur'- 
pose  of  recruitings  the  exhausted  System : 
I  have  shewn  likewise,  how  these  states  re* 
semble  each  other  in  the  appearances  of  the 
young  and  beautiful,  under  the  Signs  of 
Death,  and  I  have  sttggested,that,possibIy  in 
some  cases,  these  states  may  only  differ  from 

each 
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each  other  in  degree,  oi^by  requiring  in  the 
Sleep  of  Death  more  strenuous  exertions, 
to  awaken  the  sleeper  into  the  fiill  possession 
of  life — such  exertions,  which  have  been 
found  so  effectual  in  the  application  of  the 
Resuscitative  Art.  I  have  suggested,that  this 
lovely  appearance  after  Death  in  the  young 
and  beautiful,  as  likewise  the  placid  and  even 
intelligent  countenance,  which  is  assumed 
after  Death  by  persons  of  everv  age  and 
A>nn^  though  before  distorted  under  the 
struggles  with  the  Disorder  in  the  last  ago- 
nies may  in  some  cases  be  a  sign,  that  Death 
was  the  Crisis  of  the  Disorder^  in  which  the 
FVame,  thoi^h  freed  from  the  Malady,  had 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  and 
become  unable  to  perform  those  functionst 
which  exhibit  visible  signs  of  motion  and 
sensation — I. have  pursued  this  idea,  and 
I  have  ventured  to  conjecture,  that  the 
state  of  the  frame,  which  is  called  a  lAghten- 
ing  before  Deaths  may  possibly  indicate 
the  exultation  of  the  Animal  Bpirits  in  having 
subdued  their  enemy }  though  that  victory 
finally  operates  as  a  defeat,  by  causing,  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  thci  frame,  a  depression 
proportionate  to  the  former  exertion^  and 
by  producing  a  state  of  Suspended  Anxma- 

Hon 
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tionf  which,  in  the  practice  of  former  ngen, 
never  received  any  assistance  from  the  pow- 
ers of  Art,  and  therefore  terminated  in  final 
and  Putrefactive  Death :  I  here  urge  the 
importance  of  the  Resuscitative  Proce$s  in 
order  to  secure  the  victory,  which  nature  her- 
self has  thus  perhaps  atcheived,though  under 
a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  form. 

This  idea  of  Death  or  Suspended  Ammati' 
on,  being  in  some  cases  the  Crisis  of  the  Dis- 
order, when  connected  with  the  hopes  of  re-? 
covery  from  this  state  by  the  applications  of 
Art,  has  opened  into  another  conception,  con- 
firmed by  high  Medical  Authority,  that  Sius- 
pended  Animation  may  sometimes  even  ope- 
rate as  a  Remedy  of  the  preceding  Malady, 
and  in  such  a  case  Death  must  not  merely  be 
considered  as  a  curakle  Diiorder,  according 
to  the  theory,  of  these  Discussions,but  even  as 
a  Ctire,by  restoring  to  a  person  the  functions 
of    Life,  freed  from  the  evil,  with  which 
he  was  before  afflicted. — ^The  Diaeases,  which 
have  been  enumerated  by  two  Medical  Wri- 
ters, as  cases,  in  which  the  torpid  state  of  the 
System  in  Suspended  Animation   wouldper- 
haps  operate  as  the  Cure  of  the  Malady,  are 
Affections  of  tbe  Brain  and  Nerve$,  certain 

Fevers 
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F€r«r5,  Canine  Madness^  Insanity,  Epilepsy, 
and  Idiotism.  I  have  made  such  observati- 
ons on  this  occasion,  which  appeared  neces- 
saiy  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  point 
of  my  argument ;  and  I  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  certain  Fevers  are  the  Diseases,in  whicli 
the  Art  of  Resuscitation  willprobably  be  most 
successfully  employed  ;  as-  among  other  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  process,  they 
seem  to  produce  no  organical  injury  to  the 
frame.  The  observations  on  these  Maladies 
bring  me  to  another  portion  of  my  Work,  in 
which  I  propose  to  consider  the  state  of 
Suspended  Animation^  as  connected  with  iVer* 
tone  Affettiom* 

4 

' «  In  this  part  of  my  work  I  shall  consider 
the  J>£ATH  OF  SiiEEp  or  approaches  to  Stes- 
pended  Animation  in  Morbid  states  of  the 
frame,  as  in  Fainting  Fits,  Stupors,  Gatalep^ 
aies,  EpUepeies,  Nervous  or  Hysterical  Affec- 
tions, S^C'  The  faculty ywhich  females  have  ac- 
quired of  falling  into  Fainting  Fits,  which 
may  be  justly  called  the  Art  of  Dying,  will 
form  a  carious  subject  of  enquiry,  and  we 
bhall  here  consider  similar  states  of  the  frame^ 

• 

which  have  been  produced  or  encouraged  by 
the  exercise  of  Art,  or  under  the  influence  of 

of 
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a  morbid  mind  co-operating  with  a  morbid 
frame.     We  shall  here  enumerate   some  of 
the  devices  or  sufferings  assumed,  or  real,  or 
both,  as  exhibited  by    JVomeHj  Enthusiasts 
PrapketSf  Prophetesses,    Jugglers,  Sgc.  ^e 
in  their  Trances^    Visions,  Convulsions,  &c 
It  will  appear  that  this  Death  of  Sleep 
in  the  morbid  States  of  the  Frame,  Stupor 
ice.  approaches  oftentimes,  as  the  Mathema-^ 
ticians  would  express  it,  infinitely  near  to 
the  appearance,  and  the  condition  of  Suspen^ 
ded  Animation  >  and  it  will  illustrate,  still 
.  more^  and  more,t  the,  uncertainty  of  the  Signs 
of  Death,  while  it  suggests  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  the  ResuscUaiive  Pirooess  in  restoring 
the  u$e  of  those  functions,   which  ha,y(&  so 
.often  sunk  and  recovered  aader  the  attack  of 
•ihese  Disorders, 

It  is  of  great  importance  both  to  the  Wri- 
\er  and  to  the  Reader,  in  the  examination  of 
any  subject,  that  a  due  reeapitulution  of  tho 
.state  of  the  past  discussion, and  the  detail  of  fu- 
ture enquiry  should,in  certain  portions  of  th«. 
work,  be  placed  distinctly  before  thc^view  ;ai^ 
there  is  no  process,  which  so  effectually  pre- 
serves the  train  of  ideas  pursued  in  the  ar- 
gument, or  which  operates  so  powerfully  in 

T  imprest!  ii||^ 
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impressing  upon  the  mind,   a  full  aiid  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  subject. 


THiE  Art  op  Resuscitation  was  prac- 
tised in  every  age,  with  the  most  manifest  and 
brilliant  succes ;  and  we  may  justly  wonder, 
that  no  progress  was  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  device,  which  produced  oftentimes  such 
sudden  and  extraordinary  effects.     The  War-^ 
rior,  fainting  through  loss  of  blood,  or  stun- 
ned with  the  violence  of  a  blow,  was  a  spec-' 
tacle  in  every  barbarous  age,and  the  remedy  of 
the  cold  stream  or  the  refreshing  breeze  was 
Jcnown  and  applied ;  by  which  the  warrior  was 
restored  to    life   and  to    the    conibat. — ^W^ 
might  have  imagined,  that  this  exhibition  of 
recovered  Animation  would  have  led  the  mind, 
step  by  step,  to  the  application  of  similar 
means,  in  the  extremest  state  pf  suspended 
Life,   and  that  the  process  of  reviving  men 
under  the  signs  of  apparent  Death  would  have 
been  the  most  familiar  device  among  the  in- 
ventions of  the   Medical  Art. — Yet  nothing 
important  was  performed  till  the  present  age^ 
for  the  advancement  of  this  portion  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  even  still,  as  we  know,  it  is  confi- 
ned 


I 
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Tied  almost  within  the  limits  of  a  single  case, 
in  one  class  only  of  those  various  modes,  by 
which  Suspended  Animation   is  produced. 

Though  no  progress  was  made  in  the  Art 
in  fbrmer  ages,  yet  we  shall  find,  that  the 
ancient  Physicians  and  Philosophers  were 
not  ignorant  of  some  extraordinary  facts, 
which  related  to  Suspended  Animation^  and 
it  is  probable^  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  certain  Arts,  by  which  that  Animation 
migiit  be  restored.  Empedoclea  used  to 
boast^  that  he  was  in  possession  of  secrets, 
by  which  you  may  bring  back  s^in,  says 
he,  the  powers  of  a  man  already  dead. 

If  we  had  not  known  from  other  testimo- 
jnonies,  that  Empedocles  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  Suspended  Anima^ 
lion,  we  might  conceive,  that  this  passage 
referred  to  the  magical jpowers,  assumed  by 
9ome,  of  raising  the'  Ghosts  of  the  Departed. 
Ib  the  mystic  Po^hs,  attributed  to  Orpheus^ 
the  writer  boasts,  that  he  can  impart  secrets, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  save  a  man  fsdling 
down  under  the  force  of  Lunar  influence,— » 
that  he  has  a  remedy  for  the  terrible  Eisor^ 
fi^T  of  the  Leprosy  in  its  most  inveterate 

T  S  state 
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fttate  and  that  he  can  drive  away  the  ghost  of 
a  dead  man,  when  it  haunts  a  person,  coming 
forth  from  black  Erebus.  (Orph.  de  Lapid. 
Proem.  50.  &c.  ) 

The  knowledge,  which  the  ancients  pos« 
sessed  on  the  subject  of  Suspended  Anhnatumf 
is  but  little  ascertained,  yet  we  learn,  that 
they  were  not  altogether  careless  observers 
of  the  facts,  which  passed  before  their  eyes ; 
and  we  may  collect  some  observations  re* 
lating  to  this  point,  though  they  are  attended 
with  difficulties  and  obscurity,  with  respect 
to  names  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss. 
Hera^lides  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  felicitous 
expression  for  Suspended  Animation,  which 
he     calls    a^v^  afwrfon     Respiration    voith^ 
out  Breath,  and  it  is  described  by  the  Medi- 
cal interpreters,  to  be  that  species  of  <e^o/« 
or  absence  of  breathing,  which  takes  place 
'Mn  a  strangulation  of  the  Uterus,  the  Apo- 
**  plfMf  and  Lethargy  ' '    Empedocles  is  re- 
ported likewise  to  have  acquired  great  fam^ 
for  curing  a  Woman,  supposed  to  be  Dead, 
who  was  afflicted  by  a  strangulation  of  the 
Matrix.     He  gave  the  name  of  Amf  Unre- 
spiring,  to  this  Disorder,  and  he  affirms^  that 
a  patient  might  live  thirty  days  under  this 

species 
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species  of  Disease. — ^There  is  a  famons  story 
celebrated  among  the  ancient  Physicians 
and  Philosophers,  of  a  Woman^  who  actually 
remained  for  thirty  day9  in  a  state  of  Su8-> 
pended  Animation^  that  is»,  without  respira- 
tion or  any  motion  of  the  pulse,  and  who 
differed  in  no  respect,  says  Ga/ett,  from 
dead  persons,  but  by  the  single  circumstance 
of  having  a  little  warmth  about  the  heart. 
This  story  is  recorded,  as  it  has  been  said, 
in  a  particular  work  by  Heraclides  of  Pan- 
hUf  under  the  Title  of  nip/nKA^ryv;  'The 
'History  of  the  Woman  without  Rapira'' 
'turn/  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Hera^ 
elides  of  Pontus,  is  a  Personage  of  consider- 
able fame  and  authority — that  he  studied 
first  under  Aristotle,  and  afterward  under 
Speusippus,  the  disciple  of  Plato.  ^ 

We  here  perceive,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  cases  of  Suspended 
Animation  in  the  ancient  World,  relates  to  a 
FenuUef   and  I  am  grieved  to  add  a  fact, 

which 

^  See   James^    Dictionary^    under    the    word 

Apnoea.     See  the  Proemium  of  Diogenes 

Laertivs  and  Menage  ad  locum.     The  passage 

from  Galen^   quoted   by    Menage^    describes    the 

Woman  thus  My^oi  y^  4tmi  tuu  €^^mA^  %M$n  • 
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which  Will  be  perpetually  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  that  the  Female 
Prafne  is  more'particularly  liable  to  the  Dieor* 
derof  Deathj  and  is  therefore  more  especially 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  all  the  horrorss 
which  are  attendant  on  this  direful  Malady. 
I  am  singularly  anxious  therefore  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  consideratioii 
of  so  important  a  subject,  and  to  lift  a  shield 
of  defence  ag^nst  the  evils  of  this  great 
Malady,  pressing  on  a  frame,  which  is  ex- 
posed on  so  many  occasions  to  its  influence, 
and  which  is  so  little  able  to  resist  its  at« 
tacks.     It  is  acknowledged   that   fVameHf 
as  if  by  a  natural  aptitude^becomethe  prey  of 
those  various  Maladies,which  arise  fromiVer«- 
V0U8  Irritation,  and  we  know  moreover,  that 
the  Disorders  of  this  class^  which  are  called 
Hysterical,  have  received  their  name  from  a 
distinction  appropriate  to  this  sex,  and  that 
they    inflict  with  exclusive    malignity    all 
their  sufferings  on  the  feeble  and  delicate 
texture  of  the  Female  Frame. 

In  the  celebrated  Story,  which  I  have 
just  recorded  of  Suspended  Animation,  for 
thirty  days,  in  the  Female  without  Be^ira^ 
tion,  we  perceive  an  Hysteric  or  Uterine 
affection^  attendant  on   tke   Pbomomonen* 

The 
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The  space  of  thirty  days  which  is  recorded 
as  the  time  destined  for  the  course  pf  thii 
Uterine  Disorder,  may  alone^  I  thinks  almost 
persuade  us  of  the  truth  of  so  extraordinary 

«  _ 

a  Story .r— I  must  suggest  |io wever,  before  \ 
proceed  to  illustrate  this  point,  that  when  \ 
speak  of  this  narrative  as  extraordinary  ,1  refe^r 
rather  to  its  existence,  as  an  Histoi  ical  repor4f 
than  as  a  Physical  fact.  Innumerable  jns^n- 
ces  have  occurred  of  Fefnales,  whp  haye  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  space  of  tiiffe,  aftqr 
Death,  without  the  smallest  appearaAces  of 
change ;  and  facts  of  this^sort  haTe^figfUen  with- 
in the  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge,  on  whic^ 
I  can  perfectly  rely.    Yet  very  few  instances 
have  probably  occurred,  in  which  the  time 
of  interment  has  been  protracted  to  the  spaqe 
.of  a  Maothffthp  appointed  period  for  the 
course. of  the;  Disqr^^iV  and  still  fewepr  iq- 
^tances.must  have .  occurfed,  in  which  ;»uch 
men  as  Hfirafili4c$  qr  EinpedDcle^  wece  pre* 
sent  at  the^  scene,    wa^tching  w^h  anxious 
and  penetrating  eyes,  over  tl^e   breajthlqsa 
form,  and  waiting  for  the  critical  monpien|fc, 
at  which  the  issue  of  this  rare  experiment 
was  destined  to  be  unfolded.     If  we  consider 
the  improbability  of  the  union  of  these  two 
.  events,  wie  shall  ceasie  to  wonder^  that  the 

recorded 
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Wcorded  facts  relating  to  this  Disorder,  hare 
been  so  few ;  or  rather  that  such  a  Phoenomo- 
non  should  stand  alone  in  the  Records  of  Man- 
kind. If  therefore  we  should  exclude  this  sto- 
ry from  the  pale  of  our  belief,  our  scepticism 
must  not  be  founded  on  the  scantiness  of  evi- 
*  dence,as  it  relates  to  Recorded  facts  ;  but  we 
must  confide  solely  on  the  force  of  our  own 
"powers  of  reasoning  apriori,  which  shall  en- 
able us  to  decide  from  our  profound  know- 
ledge in  thd  secrets  of  Nature,    that  ho  such 
phcenomonon   could  ever  have   existed.     A 
Sage  of  this  order,  may  well  boast  ttie  prive- 
ledge  of  having  at  once  descended  from  the 
intermundia  of  EpicuruSf  and  may  pity  the 
feeble  race  of  Philosophers,  whose  lot  it    is 
to  crawl  upon  the  Earth,  and  to  follow  the 
obscure  track  of  Human  reasoning  by  the 
'  faint  glimmerings  of  deductions  and  anaW- 
'  gies  the  space  of  thirty  days,  which  is  here 
assigned  as  the  period  of  this  uterine  affec- 
tion, affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  argii- 
'ment  for  the  truth  of  a  story,  which  cafandt 
be  rejected  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  within 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 

ft 

We  perceive,  that  this  space  of  thirty  days^ 
adapts  itself  to  it  Lunar  period,  wiiich  is  the 

i       '  familiar 
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Tnmiliar  course,attachedto  Uterine  Affections. 
We  cn^nOtf  I  think,  imagine  that  this  co- 
incidence was  the  product  of  design ,  and  I 
might  venture  to  conjecture,  that  probably  it 
has  been  for  the  first  time  observed  by  the 
writer  of  these  discussions.  The  period  of  a 
week  is  another  space  of  time,  assigned  for 
the  course  of  this  Disorder,  which  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  story  of  Mrs.  Godfrey ^ 
the  Sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  fell  down  as  if  Dead^  en  a  Sunday, 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  for  Service^  and 
awoke  the  next  Sunday  f  exactly  at  the  same 
time^just  as  the  Chapel  bells  were  again  ring' 
ing  on  the  same  occasion.  We  are  not  in- 
formed respecting  the  peculiar  Disorder, 
with  which  this  Lady  was  afflicted,  and  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  probably  at- 
tended with  Nervous  aflections^  as  she  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
bad  healthy  on  account  of  her  brother  the 
Duke's  death.  If  the  various  particulars 
relating  to  the  state  of  this  Lady's  health, 
before  the  accident^ were  well  known,the  case 
might  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
female  frame  under  the  influence  of  Hyste- 
rical Affections,  tending  to  the  Disorder  of 
Death* 

U  ^  Suspended 
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*  Suspended  AnimatioD  has  not  only  been 
marked  in  different  narratives,  by  conrsea, 

corresponding 

*  The  StoriM,  relating  to  Saspended  ADination.  are  not  ioteiH 
ded  ta  fom  a  part  of  tbe  present  Volome  $  yet  t  caoiiol  forbear 
to  produce  occMlooalljr  tboM  narratives,  irhicli  «iore  psrtidalafw 
ly  iliaitrate  Phyiical  troths.  The  Story  of  Mrs.  Godftcy  has 
^ecB  frequently  repeated  tn  the  following  manner.— —«« This  lady 
**  bad  been  a  long  tine  ill»  in  coosequence  if  the  rvcent  death  of 
**  ber  brother  the  Duke,  but  one  Sunday,  fbncying  benelf  betler 
**  than  she  had  been  for  some  time,  and  able  to  go  to  Chapel ;  as 
**  sbe  was  dressiog  for  that  purpose^  she  suddenly  fell  down  to  all 
**  appearance  dead.  ** 

*<The  streams  of  be^  Women,  and  a  female  frlebd,bronght  Col#« 
'Hiel  Godfrey  into  the  room;  who  baling  probably  seen  instaocet 
**  of  persons  remaioiDg  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  a  considerable 
**  time,  and  at^erwards  reoovertog,  directed  tbat  bis  lady  sboold 
**  be  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  that  two  persons  should  con- 
*'  staotly  contiDne  with  ber,  till  indubitable  symtoms  appeared 
^  of  ber  4bcense.    The '  consequences   proved  with  how  nsuch 
<*  judgement  the  Colonel  bad  acted,    Kotwilbstandiog  the  opinion 
*'  of  the  Physicians,  who  all  declared  that  the  breath  of  life  was 
**  irrecoverably  departed;  and  in  opposition  to  the  solicitations 
**  of  bis  friends  to  bavo  the  body  interred,  be  continued  resolnle 
**  in  bis  determination  to  the  contrary  till,  the  Sunday  followiqg>i 
**  when,  exactly  at  the  same  hour,  on  which  the  change  had  hap« 
**  pened,  signs  appeared  of  returning  sensibility.    So  punctual 
*^  was  nature  in  her  o^raiioos  upon  this  singular  occasion,  that 
**  Mis.  Godfrey  awoke  from  her  trance  just  as  the  Chapel  l>ell 
**  was  once  more  ringing ;  which  so  perfectly  eradicated  from  ber 
**  memory  every  trace  of  ber  Inseasibility,  tbat  she  blamed  her 
**  attendants  for  not  awaking  ber  |n  iime  to  go  to  cbnrcb,  ^i  sbe 
**  bad  proposed  to  dot 

**  Colonel  Godfrey,  whose  tenderness  to  his  lady  was  nnremit* 

'^  ted,  takibe  advaatago  of  tblfl  Incfdeot,  prudently  gaVe  orden, 

.  **  tbatfbe  should  by  no  means  be  madn  acquainted  wHh  what  bad 

'*  happened,  lest  it  should  make  a  melancholy  impression  on  her 

**  mind ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  to  the  day  of  ber  deaCh,  Iha  rfe« 

**  wiaimi  isnoraat  of  tbc  tnuMctioiu  " 
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corresponding  \irith  a  Lunar  period,  or  a  por- 
tion of  that  time,but  likewise  even  by  the  long 
space  of  the  Solar  Period  of  a  year.  Tracer  of 
this  idea  are  to  b^  discoyeired  by  the  diligent 
enquirer>ivbich  may  possibly  refer  to  some  re-» 
licti^  of  ancient  knowledge,  now  lost  in  the 
wrecks  of  Human  Learning*  A  curious  trad^-^ 
lion,  whether  true  or  false,  is  recorded  in  the 
English  work  on  Ths  Uncertainly  of  the  Signs 
of  Death  (p.  149.)  in  which  we  are  told, 
'  that  in  a  certain  city  of  the  East,  called 
'Sachion,  the  Inhabitants  keep  their  Dead 
*  without  interment,  sometimes  for  Seven 
'  Days,  sometimes  for  a  Mojnth,  and  some- 
'  times  for  Ten  Months.  '' 


In  the  Fables  of  Greece,  the  punishment  of 
a  God,  who  is  perjured  on  swearing  after  a 
libation  of  the  Waters  of  Styx,  is  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animationflt  a  condition,  in  which 
he  is  described  as  lying  on  abed,  overwhelm 
med  with  profound-oppressing  Sleep—with- 
out tasting  Nectar  and  Ambrosia — ^without 
breath  or  roice,  ttU  the  space  of  a  whole 
jfear  shall  be  completed. 
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Bp«^io(y  oAAct  Tf  KA^oi  OTA'Tftualof  MMi  «er«ei//9< 
2tp»to/^  f r  A€;^ef^^/,  lucxor  /W/  xa^ua  jutXvwju. 

(  HssiOD.  Dbor.  Gbn.  793.  *r.  ^ 
The  Poet,  we  see,  has  laboured  io  his  en- 
deavours to  express  the  nature  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  and  has  twice  recorded  the 
unbreathing  condition  of  his  Perjured  Crod. 
But  the  pnnishment  of  this  great  delinquent 
is  not  yet  compleated ;  as,  according  to  our 
Poet,  he  is  still  destined  to  be  separated  for 
nine  years  from  the  councils  and  the  feasts 
of  his  kindred  Deities.  This  again  proba- 
bly alludes  to  some  Physical  truths^  or  to 
some  civil  or  religious  institutions,  which  we 
shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  recover  from  ob* 
livion.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
periods  of  Suspended  Animation,  extended 
to  the  space  of  a  Month  or  of  a  Year,  as 
sometimes  befalling  mortals^  who  crawl 
up6n  the  earth,  or  Deities  who  possess 
the  summit  of  the  Snowy  Olympus ;  there 

are 

*Quisquis  perjurium  libans pejeraverit 
Jmrnortaliutn,  qui  tenent  verticem  nivori  Ofympiy 
Jacei  spirilus  expers  iniepum  per  annum  ; 
^eque  ambrosia  neque  nectaris  accedit  propius 
Cibum,  sedjacet  non  respirans  et  muius 
^^atis  in  kclisj  malus  muiem  vetemus  obterlU 
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are  assuredly  other  orders  of  creatu)*e8  in  a 
middle  rank,  \vhich  remain  under  a  form  of 
insensibility,  approaching  to  this  profound 
9tate  of  repose^  or  which  exist,  under  every 
appearance  of  Death,  not  only  for  Months 
and.  Years,  but  even  for  a  whole  revoluiwn 
of  Saturn. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  torpid  state 
of  insects,  birds  and  quadrupeds,  during  the 
cold  season,  and    this    condition   has    been 
commonly   called  Sleep ;  "though,"   as  Dr. 
Darwin  justly  observes, "  it  differs  much  from 
''that  state  of  animal  life  ;  since  not  only  ^ 
"  voluntary  power  is  suspended,  but  Sensa- 
*'  tion  and  vascular  motion  have  ceased«  and 
"  can   only  be   restored  by  the  influence  of 
f*  heat.  **     Our  author  then  relates  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,   which  perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  will   consider  among  the  mar- 
vellous tales,   sometimes  to  be  found  indeed 
wit^hin  the  precincts  of  science^   but  removed 
from  the  limits  of  probability.     ^'  There  have 
"  been  related  instances  qfSnailSf  which  have 
recovered  life  and  motiont  on  being  put  into 
water  after  having  experienced  many  years 
^'  of  torpidity,  or  apparent  Death,  in  the  ca^ 
binetsofthe  curious^     (  Zoonom— Vol- 4. 

p.  237. 


ft 
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p  2S7.  Ed.  8to.)  Cold  blooded  animals  say!^ 
SpuUanzani.  **  possess  the  faculty  of  livings 
^  throughout  the  winter,  and  a  great  part  of 
'•  the  Sttmmer,  without  food.  The  Motion 
*^  of  the  blood  continues  some  time  after  they 
^  mre  deprived  of  the  brain^  and  even  the 
**  head  itself.  (  Spallanzani*s  Experimenti 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  129.  ) 

This  naturalist  assured  another  eminent 
Physiologistythat  he  preserved  for  two  years 
several  ProgSf  in  a  heap  of  Snow  ;  that  they 
^  had  become  dry,  shrivelled^  and  even  fria- 
*^  Ue,  and  displayed  no  external  appearance 
'<  of  motion  or  sensibility.  *^  He  adds  more- 
over, that  they  were  recovered  from  this  stat^ 
by  a  moderate  and  gradual  heat.  VoUa  tell» 
us,  that  he  found  by  accident  some  frogs  in 
a  vessel  of  frozen  water,  which  he  had  before 
placed  there^but  had  forgotten,and  which  had 
now  passed  into  a  disorganized  state.  Yet 
even  in  this  condition,  parts  had  not  lost  their 
sensibility,  but  exhibited  strong  marks  of 
Galvanism  under,  the  experiments  of  the* 
Artist.     (  Notes  on  Spallanzaijii*  p,  417. } 

The  facts,  which  Phisiolog^sts  have  accu- 
mulated respecting  Tenacity  ofU^e  ia  differ- 
ent 
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ent  parts  of  the  ADimal  System^  even  when 
(hey  are  detached  from  the  body>  will  appear 
luort  extraordinary  to  tfaose^  who  are  little 
conversant  with  snch  subjects,  and  they  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe,  th^t  the  peristaltic 
motion  will  continue,  when  the  brain  has 
been  extracted,  nay  ev^i  after  the  intestines 
themselves  hanre  been  removed  from  the  bo« 
dy .  With  these  facts  we  must  make  ourselves 
faniiliar,,and  we  must  become  acquainted  with 
the  Galranic  Experiments  of  Achardj  Hunu 
boltf  and  Grapengiesser  ^c.  ^c.  nnder 
.whose  hands  many  wonders  have  been  per<^ 
formed,  as  of  dead  Linnets  opemng  their  eyes 
4md  fluttering  with  their  wings  for  a  space 
eoen  ef  eight  minutes  %c.  Sec.  We  shall  then 
regard  the  powers  of  Animal  Life  with  new 
views,  and  shall  at  last  persuade  ourselves 
id  believe  many  narratives,  which  have  only 
appeared  marvellous,  from  our  imperfect 
.knowledge  of  liie  mysterious  process  at- 
tached to  animal  existence. 

These  observations  on  the  Tenacity  of  Life 
in  Animal  frames,  passing  to  dissolution,  and 
the  MfstmtMntee  of  Fihrile  Susceptibility  asso- 
ciated with  Life,  even  in  those  parts,  which 
are  detached  from  the  System,  may  suggest 

to 
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to  Qs- a  variety  of  reflections,  which  peculi* 
arly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  these  enquiries. 
We  should  from   hence  enlarge  our   views 
respecting  this  Tenacity  of  l^e  in  the  frame, 
while  the  compages  of  Us  parts  slUl  remains 
entire^and  perhaps  unimpaired  in  those  essen^ 
tial  properties^  which   are  necessary  for  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  Living  Body,  The 
Pendulum  of  our  Clock  may  cease  to  vibrate; 
yet  still,  if  the  parts  are  not  impaired  by  this 
cessation,  it  may  again  become  at  our  will  a 
self  moving  machine^  and  be  once  more  resto^ 
red  to  all  the  purposes  of  its  destined  action. 
In  the  more  complicated  and  exquisite  Mi^ 
chine  of  the  Automaton  Man,  when  the  Pen^ 
dulum  of  the  Lung9  has  ceased  to  move,  we 
know  uot^  through  what  a  period  of  time  the 
capability  of  reassuming  its  former  functions 
may  remain  within  the   system^  or   how  the 
principles  of  Living  action  may  lurk  within 
the  precincts  of  its  ancient  mannon,  ready  to 
obey  the  devices  of  an  intelligent  Artist,  wh^ 
shall  be  able  to  direct  to  a  good  purpose  the 
resources  of  its  mechanism. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  materials,  of 
which  the  Automaton  Man  is  composed,80on-^ 
er  fall  into  dissolution  and  lose  the  power  of 

reassuming 
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reassuming  their  former  office;  yet  perhaps 
e\  en  this  defect  may  be  at  last  remedied  by 
a  new  order  of  enquirers  into  the  secrets 
of  Suspended  Animation.  They  will  at  last 
perhaps  discover  the  mode  of  preserving^ 
the  sensibility  of  the  System,  and  of  re- 
taining at  once  the  capability  of  action  in  the 
Pendulum,  and  the  obedience  of  the  various 
parts  to  the  accustomary  controul  of  this 
master  spring  in  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine. There  is  some  reason  to  imagine,  as 
we  have  seen^  that  this  power  in  the  System 
of  retaining  its  Vital  Principle  may  remain 
for  the  long  period  of  a  Month,  under  certain 
affections  or  peculiar  properties  of  the  frame. 
This  faculty  in  the  system  is  acknowledged 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  sometimes  exis- 
ting under  the  processes  of  nature,  left  to  her 
own  operations  ;  and  however  fully  we  may 
be  impressed  from  familiar  facts  with  a  strong 
idea  of  the  perishable  materials  of  Animal 
life ;  no  one  will  venture  I  imagine  to  decide 
or  even  to  conjecture  respecting  the  possible 
period  through  which  this  Tenacity f  of  life 
may  be  preserved  and  continued,  when  these 
natural  resources  of  the  Machine  have  been 
invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  applica- 
tions of  Art. 

V  These 


/ 
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These  observations  on  the  power  in  the 
System  of  preserving  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Vital  Principle  under  a  state  of  Suspen-i 
ded  Animation,  were  occasioned  by  the  story 
so  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world,of  the  fVo^ 
man  without  Respiratitm  for  the  long  space  of 
a  Lunar  period.  We  have  seen,  that  this  deep 
Coma  is  the  attendant  of  an  Hysterical  affec- 
tion ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  the  Delicate 
Texture  of  the  Feips^le  frame  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  Nervous  Irrita^ 
tions,  which  in  a  more  excited  state,terminate 
in  a  temporary  privation  of  the  faculties,  ex^ 
hibited  under  various  fprms^  till  the  sufferer 
fissumes  all  the  appearances  of  Suspended 
Animation.  But  these  Exhibitions  of  Ner-^ 
vous  excitement  ^re  not  always  the  effects  of 
Disease  alone,  but  they  are  sometimes  produ-^ 
ced  or  confirmed  by  the  processes  of  ^rt. 
The  conception  however  of  producing  the 
appearances  or  effects  of  Disease,  by  the  de- 
vices of  Art,  must  have  been  originally  sug- 
gested by  a  morbid  mind  swayed  by  a  morbid 
frame,  and  thus  the  deceiver  is  himself  de- 
ceivd,  even  before  he  has  commenced  tho 
exhibitions  which  are  intended  tQ  delude. 

We  may  well  imagine,  what  a  formiclable 

Maladj 


MuUdy  xirill  at  last  seize  upon  the  sufferer, 
^hich  was  first  suggested  by  propensities 
attached  to  the  System,  and  seconded  by  the 
Ivill — ^then  advanced  by  practice,  and  above 
all  perpetually  exaggei^^ted  and  confirined 
by  the  reaction  of  the  frame  Upon  its  own 
organs,  frotn  the  force  of  continued  habits 
and  i^ecurring  associationi^.  If  these  consi- 
derations should  be  duly  weighed  and  un-^ 
derstood,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving the  Extraordinary  Exhibitions,  gene- 
rally terminating  in  weakened  or  Suspended 
Animation,  which  are  recorded  of  persons, 
particularly  WomeHf  in  high  states  of  Nervous 
Exeitement,'*-*Fanatic8f  and  Enthttsiasts, 
of  all  orders  and  nations.  Prophets^  Prophe* 
tesses.  Jugglers,  Exorcists,  with  their  Tran* 
Visions — Convulsions  ^c. 


Nosologists  have  giten  asi  a  natne  to  the 
Disorder  of  Nervous  Irritation  assisted  by  Art, 
the  title  of  Epilepsia  Simulata,  or  Feigned 
EpHepst^  and  they  have  considered  it,  at 
least  in  its  more  advanced  state,  as  a  real  or 
absolute  Dbea^te,  though  swayed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  operations  of  the  will. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes  as  follows  on  the  Epi- 
kpsia  Simulata.   **  Although    this  Disorder 

V2  at 
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**  at  first  may  be  entirely  feigned^  I  have  no 
**  doubt,  but  that  th^  repetition  renders  it  at 
**  length  real.  The  history  of  Quietism  and 
<«  Exorcism  leads  me  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
**  which  receives  a  confirmation  from  what 
"  we  know  of  the  power  of  Imagination  in 
"renewing  Epileptic    and  Hysteric  Fits." 

(  Practice  of  Physic  1293.  J 

The  Art  of  Dying  in  Women,  exhi- 
bited in  Fainting  Fits  &c.  has  probably  been 
practised  by  Females  in  every  age  ;  who  ap- 
pear to  have  imagined,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out some  causcythat  the  powers  of  their  might 
over  the  heart  of  man,were  best  displayed  and 
confirmed  by  the  exhibitions  of  their  debili- 
ty. .  l]he  Fainting  Fit  and  the  Tear,have  been 
potent  agents  in  the  revolutions  of  IV^ankind, 
and  they  have  often  controuled  with  absolute 
dominion^  those  stem  or  hardy  spirits,  which 
no  other  engines  could  soften  and  subdue. 
This  exhibition  of  the  Art  of  dyings  has  pre- 
vailed among  Females  in  different  decrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  hi;imours  and  customs 
of  the  age,  in  which  it  was  practised  j  and 
in  our  own  country,  former  times  seem  to 
have  fiirnished  amwe  abundant^d  dexterous 
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race  of  actresses  in  this  imitative  art,  than  the 
present  age  is  able  to  produce.— We  may 
trace  the  prevaleocy  of  this  practice  from  the 
days  of  Addison  and  Steele,  to  the  age  of 
Shakspeare^  and  our  great  Bard,  whom  no 
no  property  of  Human  nature  appears  to  have 
escaped,  has  not  failed  to  record  the  facility 
and  dexierity,  with  which  fVafneUf  in  mo- 
ments of  wild  and  extravagant  affectation, 
practise  the  Art  of  dying.  He  has  attributed 
this  facility,  or  as  he  calls  it,  this  eelerUy  in 
dyingf  to  an  illustrious  Female — ^the  great 
Fantastic  of  the  ancient  world,  who  is  cele- 
brated as  the  highest  of  her  order,  for  the  be- 
witching display  of  her  humours  and  her 
charms^  in  an  infinite  variety  of  uncloying 
exhibitions. 

In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing Dialogue  between  Anthony  and  Eno- 
barbtts. 

An.    I  nmst  with  haste  from  hence. 
En*    ^^  Why  then  we  kill  all  our  women :  We 
^'  see  how  mortal  an  nnkindness  isto  diem; 
^  if  they  suflfer   our  departure,  Death^s   the 

woid.  '• 
An.    ^^  I  mutt  be  gone. '' 
.    En.    ^  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  wo- 
^  men  diet  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for 

nothing: 
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^  notliing :  Though  b^wcjien  tb^m  and  a  gt^t 
<<  cause,  they  fthbuld  be  esTtemM  nothing.  Cleo^ 
^^pairof  catching  but  iht  least  noise  of  thisy 
**  dies  instantly.  I  have  seen  her  die  twetttjif 
*^  times  upon  far  poorer  moment  Sfc,  S^c»  * 

(  Anthony  &  Cleopatia.  A»  1.  S.  2.  ) 


i*;^ 


«  Omt  Poet  pvnocs  thh  tfM  io  a  vein  ofooatten^iit  Mfctagh^  t* 
the  age»  in  which  be  livedt  and  aocording  to  a  speciei  of  Ittngerj^ 
which  was  familiar  to  the  writera  of  that  period.  The  ideas  of 
X«M,  Death  and  DaHtmm^  were  in  that  age  and  in  fonner  times 
frrailiarly  connected  with  each  other.  I  have  hinted  at  this  anion 
in  a  preceding  page  I6I9  and  the  Commentators  00  Shafcspeava 
will  supply  pasiagei  ftnom  oar  aadent  writen*  In  which  UmIA  is 
represented,  according  to  the  imagery  In  Romeo  aad  J«liet«  aa 
jimormu  and  as  a  PtramourM  Death  was  a  familiar  Representation 
on  the  stage  in  the  times  of  Shalcspeare*  and  there  was  no  doahta 
lepresentation  of  Duih  and  a  Fcmalt,  as  there  was  of  DasM  and 
the  FM  of  the  Cbmedyy  from  which  Shalupeare  is  aclcnowledgcA 
to  hare  deri?ed  his  imagery  of ''Jferely  tA«i  art  Death* e  Fae^' 


»ff 


In  the  play  of  Anthony  and  Cteopatn  we  bave» 

•'Iwitlbe 
••  A  BHdtgfoam  inmy  Death,  and  ran  into  it 
••Astoal.Msr'shed.'* 

nert  are  three  more  a1h»ions  In  the  same  play,  to  the  lamc 
idefr— All  this  imagery  I  believe,  U  fnm  the  ancient  Mysteries 
and  Mora|itltt«  preceding  oar  legalar  Diwna,  wlOdi  were  derived 
fhHa  the  Mysteries  of  the  ancieat  World*  In  the^Giedaa  Cosamgo* 
ny«  which  Is  so  beantifally  told  by  Aristophanet«  Love  springs  twm 
IHghit  amidst  the  bosom  of  Brebmet  and  again  Lovn  becomes  a 
prodnosr»  oUngling  with  Chaee  in  the  wMe  extendhig  2Wtenit.— 
This  is  not  the  appointed  spot*  to  mfoM  this  Imag^^  bat  ttat  rea- 
der would  indeed  marvel,  if  he  were  to  see  before  hhn  the  varioat 
passilges  in  Shalcspeaie  and  ov  aneiCBt  writerif  U  which  theso 
Measace  Intn^icd  with  eadi  other. 
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We  must  here  observe,  what  Dr.  Cul- 
len  and  others  have  duly  understood  m  their 
ronceptions  about  Mental  Irritation,  that  this 
faculty  of  Dying,  though  imparted  to  the 
frame,  by  an  affected  passion^  produces  the 
same  appearances  and  sufferings  on  the  Sys- 
tem which  the  imitated  Disease  itself  causes ; 
and  that  it  finally  migrates^  under  various  de- 
grees of  force  and  malignity, into  the  very  Dis- 
order, which  it  is  intended  only  to  represent 
by  amimic  exhibition.— In  the  performance  of 
a  dexterous  Actress,  the  pulse  grows  languid^ 
the  countenance  becomes  pale — ^the  breath* 
ing  faint,  and  the  limbs  appear  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  self  motion.  Now  this  could 
not  be  effected,  unless  the  nature  of  the  frame 
co*operated  with  the  feigned  process,  or  in 
other  words,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
frame  inclined  to  nervous  affections,  had  first 
suggested  the  project  of  this  species  of  tem- 
porary Death,  and  afforded  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring so  extraordinary  an  Art. 

It  ought  not  however  to  be  concealed,  that 
a  more  dangerous  Art,  cannot  possibly  be 
practised.  At  that  period,  when  the  frame  is 
in  its  most  efiicient  state,  this  trick  may  be 
performed  with  safety  ,and  the  counterfeiter  of 
Peath  may  reassume  at  pleasure  the  functions 

of 
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of  Life.  But  when  the  frame  thall  become 
ckraag^d  by  accidental  Disease,  or  be  enfee* 
bled  by  repeated  exhibition ;  the  experiment 
may  not  always  succeed  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  performer.  The  will  may  indeed 
be  enabled  to  suspend  the  powers  of  Life,  but 
it  may  not  always  have  sufficient  force  to  re- 
call those  powers  into  action. 

We  must  observe  likewise,  that  in  a  state  of 
actual  debility  arising  from  a  violent  Disease^ 
the  frame  itself,  without  waiting  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  will,  may  too  readily  fall  into 
the  habits  with  which  it  was  before  familiar ; 
and  when  ever  this  accident  should  arise,there 
is  little  hope,  that  the  powers  of  the  system 
will  «ver  be  able  by  their  own  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  languid  action  of  the  organs>  which 
are  at  once  weakened  by  habitual  irritation 
and  violent  Disease.  In  this  state^  all  will 
be  lost,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece, 
will  terminate  in  the  reality  of  the  scene, 
which  had  been  so  often  repeated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Mimic  shew.  The  ovei*flowing 
zeal  of  an  officious  Practitioner,  if  any  such 
be  founds  obtruding  the  resources  of  his 
Art,  would  be  rejected  with  abhorrence  by 
the    feeling   husband   himself^    scared    and 

confounded 
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tbnfounded  by  the  delusions  of  the  drama^ 
who  would  not  suffer  the  exhausted  frame  of 
his  beloved  spouse  to  be  harrassed,  under  so 
calm  a  state^  by  the  violent  applications  of  a 
daring  empiric. 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  a  French  girl, 
Mary  habeau  by  name,  who  had  acquired 
the  Art  of  dying  to  such  a  pitch  of  dexterity, 
and  was  so  addicted  to  its  exhibition  in  the 
most  perfect  state,  that  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  carried  from  her  home  three  times, 
in  order  to  be  interred,  before  she  could 
persuade  herself  to  exert  her  craft  in  the  pro- 
cess of  her  own  revival.  Nay  so  determined 
was  she  in  doing  justice  to  the  perfection  of 
her  art,  that  at  the  third  time  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, she  remained  under  the  semblance  of 
Death.tiU  the  hearers  were  actually  letting  her 
down  into  her  grave.  .  According  to  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  when  she  really  died,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressedyher  friends  kept  her  imburied  for  the 
space  of  six  days,amo8t  extraordinary  time  in 
the  customs  of  France,  that  the  delusion Jf  any 
such  should  be  then  practised«  might  flatter 
as  little  as  possible  the  vanity  of  the  artist, 
and  that  her  recovery  might  take  place  under 

W  least 
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circumstance  8,  nvbich  would  afford  her  th« 
leant  cause  for  laughing  at  their  mistake.  * 

It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that 
this  monstrous  passion  of  counterfeiting 
Death  within  the  brinks  of  the  Grave  must 
have  arisen  from  a  morbid  mind  acting  on  a 
morbid  frame ;  and  from  the  co-operation  of 
these  causes^  such  wild  conceptions  and  exhi- 
bitions were  produced.* — ^There  is  still  ano- 
ther consideration,  which  must  seize  upon 
the  mind,  when  we  reflect  on  this  practise  of 
counterfeiting  Death,  and  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  unfold.  The  frame  harrassed 
by  those  habits  of  assumed  Death,  and 
by  incidental  Disease,  may  sink,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  into  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation,  which  the  powers  of  the  system 
by  their  own  efforts  may  be  unable  to  recall. 
It  would  be  well  indeed  for  this  devoted  vie* 
tim  to  her  own  arts,  if  final  Death  were  to 
close  the  scene  at  this  period  of  departed 
breath ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be,  that  another 
Life  and  another  Death  are  still  destined  to 
await  the  sufferer.  The  balmy  influence  of 
the  warm  Earth*  in  whieh  the  body  is  final- 
ly deposit^dj   may  produce  that  recovery, 

which 

*  See  the  English  work  on  the  Uncertjintt  of 
Tb£  Sm&n$  of  Dm^tb.  Pagey  95. 
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which  unassisted  Nature  was  unable  to  elFect, 
and  the  counterfeiter  of  Death  may  again 
revive,  and  be  at  last  doomed  to  find  the  fate, 
which  she  had  so  often  mocked,  amidst  the 
ineffable  horrors  of  her  own  gi*ave. 

But  the  Art  of  dying f   in  its  more   com* 
plete  state,  is  not  solely   appropriate   to  the 
Female  sex ;  as  there  is  a  marv^^llous  story  ex- 
tant of  an  Englishman,* who  had  arrived  at  the 
highest  poiiit  of  perfection  in  this  extraordi- 
nary Art.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  composed  habits  of  life  and  of  an  honoura- 
ble character,   who  had  accidentally   disco- 
vered this  strange  faculty,  which  he  posses- 
sed, while  he  was  labouring^  during  a  long 
illness,  under  a  Nephritic  Disorder.    In  this 
story  we  have  every  thing,  which  can  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  fact^  or  ascertain  the 
perfection,  to  which  the  Art  was  carried  ;  as 
the  narrator  was  at  once  the  eye  witness  of 
the  scene^  which  he  describes,  and  moreover 
one  of  the  niost  celebrated  Physicians  of  the 
age^   in  which  he  lived.     Dr.  Chone   in  his 
English  Maladyf  p.  307.  has  detailed  with 
great  exactness  this  singular  case  in  the  fol« 
lowing  M^ords  ♦ 

*  IHe  storjf  is  well  khovm^  and  is  recorded  in  comm* 
lotions  relatingto  thin  subject^  as  in  the  EtigUsh  work 
on  the  UncEHTJMifTY  of  tmbsmohm  of  Dmmtm. 
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**  Colonel  Townahend,  a  gentleman  of  eX- 
*^  cellent  natural  parts,  and  of  great   honour 
*'  and  integrity,  had   for  many  years  beeu 
**  afflicted  with  a  Nephritick  complaint,  at- 
**  tended  with  constant  vomitings,  which  had 
'^  made  his  life  painful  and  miserable.  During 
**  the  whole  time  of  his  illness,  he  had  obser- 
"  ved  the  strictest  regimen,  living  on  the 
''  softest  vegetables  and  lightest  animal  foods^ 
drinking   asses    milk  daily,  even  in    the 
camp;  and  for  common  drink,  Bristol  wa- 
''  ter,  which,  the  summer  before  his  death, 
'<  he  had  drunk  on  the  spot .     But  his  illness 
'^  increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying,  he 
<<  came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in 
^*  autumn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell  Inn.    Dr.  Bay- 
''  nard  and  I  were  called  to  him,  and  atten- 
^'ded  him  twice  a  day  for  about  the  space  of  a 
'<  week,  but  his   vomitings  continuing  still 
'<  incessant,  and  obstinate  against  all  reme- 
"  dies,  we  despaired  of  his  recovery.    While 
'  '  he  was  in  this  condition,   he  sent  for  us 
**  early  one   morning ;   we  waited  on   him, 
*<  with  Mr.  Skrine  his  Apothecary ;  we  found 
^'  his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  calm,  hi» 
"  nurse  and  several  servants  were  about  him; 

.    ^'  He  had  made  his  will,    and  settled  hifi 

affairs 
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*<  affairs.    He  told  us,  he  bad  sent  for  us  to 
*'  g^ive  him  some  account  of  an  odd  sensation 
<'  he  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in 
himself  j  which  was,  that  composing  hhn^ 
selff  he  cotdd  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased^ 
and  yet  hjf  an  effort  or  same  how,  he  could 
**  come  to  life  again ;  which  it  seems  he  had 
**  sometimes  tried,  before  he  had  sent  for  us* 
^*  We  heard  this  with  surprise ;  but  as  it  was 
'^  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  now  common 
^*  principles,    we  could   hardly  believe  the 
*'  fact,  as  he  related  it^  much  less  g-ive  any 
*' account  of  it,    unless  he  should  please  to 
''  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we 
*^  were  unwilling  he   should  do,  lest  in  hit 
*'  weak  condition,  he  might  carry  it  too  far. 
*'  He  continued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and 
''  sensibly  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about 
"  this    (  to  him  }    surprising  sensation,  and 
'*  insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial 
"  made,  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  com- 
''  ply.    We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first.    It 
''  was  distinct,    though  small  and  thready, 
*'  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.     He 
composed  himself  on  his  hack,  and  lay  in  a 
siiU  posture  sometime:    while  I  held  his 
right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on 
hisheartf    and  Mr.   Skrine  held  a  clean 

looking-glass 
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*'  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  I  found  his 
pulse  sink  gradually ^  tUl  at  last  I  could  not 
feel  any,  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch. 
Dr.  Baynard  cduld  not  feel  the  least  motion 
of  his  heart,  nor  Mr,  Shine  the  least  soil 
of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror^  he  held  to  his 
mouth;  then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined 
^^  his  armf  heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not 
by  the  nicest  scrutiny  discover  the  least  symp^ 
torn  of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long- 
'rtime  about  tliis  odd  appearance  as  well  aft 
^'  ive  could,  and  all  of  us,  judging  it  inexpli- 
'^  cable  and  unacc6untable ;  and  finding  he 
*'  still  continued  in  that  condition,  ^e  began 
''  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the 
^'  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were  satis- 
''  fied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just 
'^  ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued  about 
<'  half  an  hour,  by  nine  o* clock  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  in  Autumn.  As  we  were  going  away 
**  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
*'  and  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and 
''  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning  ; 
he  began  to  breath  gently,  and  speak  softly : 
We  were  all  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at 
this  unexpected  change^  and  after  somejur^ 
<'  ther  conversation  with  him,  and  among  our^ 
<<  selves f  went  aivay  fully  satisfied  as  to  all 

the 
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^'  the  partictUar$  of  this  fact,  but  confoanded 
**  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  fonn  any  ra- 
**  tional  scheme  that  might  account  for  it. 
**  He  afterwards  called  for  his  Attorney,  ad- 
**  ded  a  codicil  to  his  will,  settled  legacies 
*^  on  his  servants,  received  the  sacrament, 
**  and  calmly  and  composedly  ^expired  about 
five  or  six  o*clock  that  evening.  Next 
day  he  was  opened,  (  as  he  had  ordered ;  ) 
^  his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made 
**  I  had  ever  seen ;  his  lungs  were  fair,  large 
*'  and  sound,  hii>  heart  big  and  strong*,  and 
'^  his  intestines  sweet  and  clean ;  his  stomach 
was  of  a  due  proportion,  the  coats  sound 
and  thick,  and  the  villous  membrane,  quite 
^'  entire.  But  when  we  came  to  examine  the 
^*  kidneys,  though  the  left  was  perfectly 
<'  sound  and  of  a  just  size^  the  right  was  about 
**  four  times  as  big,  distended  like  a  blown 
bladder,  and  yielding,  as  if  full  of  pap;  he 
having  often  passed  a  wheyish  liquor  after 
his  urine,  during  his  illness.  Upon  open- 
ing  this  kidney,  we  found  it  quite  full  of  a 
white  chalky  matter,  like  Plaister  of  Paris, 
'*  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dissolved  and 
**  worn  away,  by  what  I  called  a  Nephritick 
*'  Cancer.  This  had  been  the  source  of  all 
^*  his  misery:  and  the  symptomatick  vomit« 

ingi 
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*^  ings  from  the  irritation  on  the  consentient 
*<  Nerves,  had  quite  starved  and  worn  him 
^*  do^.  I  have  narrated  the  facts,  as  I  saw 
*^  and  observed  them,  deliberately  and  dis'^- 
'*  tinctly,  and  shall  leave  to  the  philosophick 
^*  reader  to  make  what  inferences  he  thinks 
'*  fit :  the  trath  of  the  material  circmnstanceH 
••  I  will  warrant.** 

Man  is  not  the  only  creature  who  has  ac-» 
quired  the  Art  of  Dying  ;  as  other  Animals 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  same  Art, 
and  are  able  to  practise  it  with  great  dexte-* 
rity  and  precision.  Dr«  Darwin  in  describ- 
ing  the  ingenuity  of  the  Spider  in  making  its 
Nets ;  adds  the  following  observation.  '*  Be- 
**  sides  the  ingenuity  shewn  by  these  little 
'^  creatures  in  taking  their  prey,  the  circuni'- 
**  stance  of  their  counterfeiting  Deaths  when 
*^  they  are  put  in  terror,  is  truly  wonderful, 
**  and  aa  ioon  as  the  object  of  terror  is  remo" 
<<  ved  they  recover  and  run  away.  Some  Bee-^ 
<-  tUSf  are  also  said  to  possess  this  piece  ofhy-' 
'*  pocrisyJ"  (  Zoonom.  Vol  1 .  Sect,  16. 15-  1. ) 

Dr.  Darwin  was  himself  witness  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  Mime,  counterfeiting  Death,  or  ' 
aCataleptic  suffering  it  through  terror ,in  the 

persoB 
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person  of  a  Canary  Bird.  Our  author  hail 
beem  informed,  that  the  >Biid  always  fainted 
away,  when  its  cage  was  cleaned^  and  was 
desirous  to  see  the  experiment,  which  he 
describes  in  the  following  manner,  "  The 
^'  cage  being  taken  Jrom  the  ceiling,  and  its 
*'  bottom  drawn  outf  the  bird  began  to  trem- 
*'  bU,  and  turned  quite  whUe  abotU  the  root 
of  his  biU :  He  then  opened  his  mouth  as 
if  for  breath,  and  respired  quick,  stood 
^  straighter  tgfon  his  perekj  hung  hxs  wings ^ 
spread  his  tail,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared 
quite  stiff  and  Cataleptic  for  near  half  an 
*'  hour^and  at  length  with  much  trembling  and 
*^  deep  respirations  came  gradually  to  himself y 
(Id.  VoL  1.  Sect.  16.  8. 1.) 

I  must  again  recall  the  attention  of  mj 
reader  to  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  in 
which  we  cannot  butfmarvel  at  the  supineness 
of  the  human  mind  in  passing  from  one  idea 
to  another^  as  it  appears  in  the  learned  Phy« 
sicians,  who  attended  this  singular  exhibition. 
They  were  prepared,  as  we  see^to  depart  from 
the  scene,  after  reasoning  with  great  compo* 
sure  a  long  time,  according  to  their  own  ex* 
pression, about  this  odd  appearance,as  well  as 
th«y  could,  nor  did  they  give  a  single  thought 

X  amidst 
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amidst  all  their  reasoning,  to  the  devices  of 
their  Art,  for  the  recovery  of  their  patient. 
Their  books  were  stored  with  an  abundance 
of  Remedies  or  of  Nostrums,  which  were  ce- 
lebrated for  potent  qualities  in  the  revival  of 
the  languid  or  fainting  fraoie ;  nay  they  came 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  a 
mimic  i-epresentation  of  Deaths  and  thought 
even^  that  the  exhibiter  had  strained  his 
powers  in  the  performance,or  carried,  as  they 
say,  '*  the  experiment  too  far.  '*  Yet  still, 
amidst  all  their  deliberations,  these  sages  for- 
got to  interpose  the  resources  of  their  art — 
their  Volatile  Salts — Cardial  Juleps — Aroma- 
tic  Spirits^  their  Elixirs ^Tinetures — Trea^ 
cles — Confections  &c.  and  were  about  to  leave 
the  solitary  Actor  to  his  fate,  not  only  with- 
out any  efforts  of  their  skill,  but  without  any 
conception  of  its  necessity  or  its  power. 

We  have  seen  that  Colonel  Townshend^wbo 
had  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  falling  by  his 
own  efforts  into  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima- 
tion, a^  power  so  remote  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Animal  economy,  possessed 
.all  the  properties  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
frame,  except  that  he  laboured  under  a  mor- 
liid  affectioD  of  the  Kidneys.     We  have  seen 
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the  same  state  of  Suspended  Life  attached  to 
«  Strangulation  of  the  Uterus^  and  it  might 
afford  a  carious  and  important  subject  of  en* 
quiry,  among*  the  Adepts  in  the  Medical  Art, 
to  consider,  whether  certain  Comatose  and 
Violent  Nervous  affections  are  not  connected 
by  some  hidden  sympathies  with  the  org'ans 
of  the  generative  System. 

AretceuM  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Strangnla-^ 
tion  of  the  Uterus  expressly  declares,  that 
that  there  is  another  Disorder  of  a  similar 
form,  not  proceeding  from  that  organ,  which 
is  attached  likewise  to  Men.  It  is  attended 
with  loss  of  Voice  and  with  strangulation  or 
constriction  after  the  manner  of  a  Disorder 
producing  Stupors.^ 

At  the  end  of  this  Chapter  AretcBUS  again 
reverts  to  what  may  be  considered,  as  the 
corresponding  Disorder  in  men,  though  not 
derived  from  the  Uterus,  in  which  the  com- 
mon symptoms  are  Cessation  of  the  pulse, 
Coldj  and  Loss  of  Voice,    and  he  adds  that 

such 
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(  Lib.  1.  C.  11.  ) 
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such  men  die  a  sadden  deaths  like  animali^ 
when  they  are  slaaghtered. 

In  his  chapter  on  Nephritic  Disorders,  he 
mentions  a  state  of  this  Disease,  m  which  the 
pulse  is  rare  and  shiggish^  and  where  the 
sufferers  after  short  disturbed  sleep,  at  last 
$ink  into  Coma,  as  if  overcome  by  fatigue. 
(  Lib.  2.  C.  9«  )  Dr.  Darwin  under  the  Ar- 
ticle Lethargy  mentions  **  cases  of  obstructed 
Kidneys ;  in  which  a  kind  of  Drowsiness  or 
Lethargy  comes  on  about  the  eighth  or 
*'  ninth  day,    and    the    patient    gradually 
^*  sinks/*     (  Zoonom.  vol  4.  3.  2.  14.  ) 

The  sympathy  between  the  throat  --the  or- 
gans of  the   Voice,  and  the  Sextial  economy^ 
is  well  known,  which  is  particularly  exhibit- 
ed, as  all  acknowledge,  in  the  shrill  voice, 
peculiar  to  Females,  in  the  thickening  of  the 
throat,  and  of  the  voice  in  males  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  the  Parotitis  or  the  Disorder 
commonly  called  the  Mumps  or  Branks,  in 
which  a  tumor  of  the  Testes  and   Mammee 
•ucceeds  to  the  Tumor  of  the  Parotis  and 
Maxillary  glands.    On  the  retrocession  of  the 
Tumor  belonging  to  the  Sexual  parts,  <'  a 

delirium 
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delirium  of  the  cairn  kind,  "  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
is  very  liable  to  occur."  In  the  five  cases,  re- 
corded by  this  writer,  which  seem  to  have  fal 
len  under  his  own  observation,  they  are    all 
attended,  with  Stupor  or  Delirium  in   various 
degrees.  In  one  case  the  Patient  is  described 
as  continuing  ''in  a  kind  of  Cataleptic  Stupor^ 
*^Bo  that  he  would  remain  for  hours  in  any  pos- 
'Hure  he  was  placed,  either  in  his  chair  or  in 
^'bed  ;  and  did  not  attempt  to  speak  for  about 
^^a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually  recovered.'' 
{  Zoonom.  vol.  3.  C.  2.  1 .  3.  4.  ) 

I  must  add  however  with  our  author,  that 
this  case  and  another,  are  not  related  by  him 
AS  being  certainly  owing  to  Parotitis,  but  as 
they  might  probably   have   that  origin.     We 
jihall  not   wonder,  that  Comatose  affections 
are  connected  with  the  Throat  and  Jaws ; 
when  we  remember,  that  Comatose  vessels, 
as  they  may  be  called,  or  the    Carotid  Arte- 
ries, belong  to  this  spot  '^which  run  up  along 
<'  the  neck,  one  on  each  side  of  the    Trachea 
**to  the  angle  of  the  Lower  Jaw^     In  the 
highest  state   of   the  Hysteric   affection  in 
Females,  the  Globus  Hystericus   appears  to 
rise   into  the  throaty  and  gives  the  idea  of 
suffocation,   and  though    we    cannot    say, 

that 
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that  this  sensation  is  so  familiar  to  men* 
yet  we  know  that  the  ^ura  Epileptica  is  at- 
tendant likewise  upon  Males^  which  seems  to 
ascend  as  a  cold  vaponr^  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Body^  to  the  hearty  and  head. 

Dr.  Darwin  in  dotiilingf  on  another  occa- 
sion this  well  known  sympathy  existing*  in 
the  Parotitis,  records  others  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
and  among  these^  the  strong*  manifestation  of 
this  connexion  in  the  Tensio  membri  virilis 
attendant  on  the  Hydrophobia,  which  is  a 
Disorder  peculiarly  distinguished  for  a  sensa- 
tion of  constriction  in  the  Throat.  We  know, 
that  a  great  Sexual  affection  in  Females  is 
swayed  by  Lunar  Periods ;  and  we  have 
seen  stories,from  which  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  influence  prevails  with  another  pro- 
cess, on  occasions  less  apparent  and  ascer- 
tained. Now  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  the 
Hydrophobia  in  its  time  of  breaking  out,obeys 
Lunar  Periods  of  a  Month.  A  mad  dog,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  observes,  worried  or  bit  two 
swine,  with  difi*erent  degrees  of  violence, 
which  were  seized  with  the  Hydrophobia  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  Month  respec- 
tively, after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
(  Zoonom,  4.  C.  4.  2.  4.  II .  )  The  orgasm  of 

animals 
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mnimals  is  known  likewise  to  obey  Solar  and 
Lunar  Periods  of  a  Year  and  a  Month. 


1  have  often  thought,  that  a  Medical  Treatiie  might  be  writte« 
bj  some  able  Master  of  the  Art,  who  thould  be  skilled  in  general 
Literature,  wblch  would  throw  great  light  on  manj  of  the  customs 
and  prectioetof  mankind,  which  at  present  appear  so  wild  and  mon- 
strous in  their  conception.  The  train  of  ideas,  in  which  we  are  in- 
Tolved,  has  suggested  (his  reflexion.  In  high  states  of  Nervous  irri- 
tation it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  that  the  mind  of  the  nafortn- 
■ate  sufferer,  is  directed  to  the  destmoUon  of  his  oirn  vtrilitj*  Dr. 
Ueberden  has  recorded  a  most  extraordinary  story  of  a  wretched  Hy- 
ptKoiidriac.who  in  a  paroxysm  of  morbid  agitatioutseized  a  razor  an4 
was  driven  to  'he  amputtUiopemg  ei  ierotL  This  person  ezpresied  aflen> 
wards  hii  surprise  to  Dr.  Heberden,*'  that  he  should  havecounige**l9 
**  perform  such  a  deed, since  be  was  always  at  other  times  of  so  timid  » 
**  disposition,  that  he  had  great  dread  even  of  being  bled  with  a  lan- 
**  cet,  and  coald  not  suffer  such  a  trifling  wound,  without  moch  Bgit»-  & 
**  tion*  Yet  be  was  free  from  all  fear,  when  he  attempted  this  haf- 
*'  zardous.amputatioo,  which  he  moreover  told  me,says  Or.  Heberden. 
**  was  done  without  his  being  sensible  of  the  least  pain.  A  similar  \> 
**  case  i«related  in  a  book  entitled  Medical  CommtaUeailMu  vol.  2.  p.  54* 

(  See  Ueberden*!  Commentaries  p.  221.  ) 
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This  narrative  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  stories,  which  r^ 
eord  the  frantic  deeds  of  ^lys,  and  of  the  Priut$  ofOfbtUf  and  which 
have  appeared  so  extraordinary  or  rather  incredible.  The  mind 
and  the  frame  of  Man  assume  different  disorders  in  different  ages, 
aud  the  co-operations  of  these  agents,  produces  wonderful  effects. 
The  customs'-follies-'fashions— vices— crimes  and  superstitions  of 
Maokiod,  form,  excite,  and  aggravate  various  Diseases,  and  these 
morbid  affections  are  propagated  from  age  to  age,  strengthened  and 
confirmed  in  their  course,  while  the  original  causes  continue  to 
operate,  till  they  become  fearftil  Diseases  of  mighty  magnitude  and 
import,  eontronling  the  destiny  of  the  Human  Race.  It  it  thni  that 
a  distant  age  believes  with  difficulty ,or  altogether  rejects  the  stories 
of  former  times,  nor  is  this  done  without  good  cause  i  Inasmuch  at 
these  stories  relate  to  affections  of  the  mind  and  Frame,  which  have 
altogether  become  ImperceptiMo  in  the  System.     Such  mi&m  at 
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The  Hydrophobia  not  only  follows  the  law* 
of  a  Lunar  period^  but  the  lesser  portion  of  a 
Week,  and  even  the  great  period  of  a  Year. 
The  writers  on  this  subject  do  not  fail  to  com- 
fort the  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  this  Disorder,  that  they 
may  rest  assured  of  their  safety  from  its  at« 
tack,  if  the  space  of  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  by  which  they 
were  endangered.  In  high  states  of  Hyste* 
rical  and  even  Hypochondriacal  affections, 
atl  the  sybfiptoms  of  Hydrophobia  have  some- 
times been  exhibited,  and  the  similarity  or 
rather  identity  of  Disease,  from  Nervous  ex* 
citation  only,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
rabid  animal^  has  appeared  so  unequivocal, 
that  this  natural  Disorder,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,has  obtained  the  name  of  Spontaneous  Hy- 
drophobia.  I  have  before  produced  (  p.  137  ) 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation  **  affords  a  good  pros- 
^'pect  of  producing   lasting   and    salutary 

changes 

M  Mead ,  fVciwI,  jirbwiknoi  i[c  Ifu  ^  aad  mny  other  «■- 
lightened  A.rtistty  illustrious  for  their  ezteosm  knowledge  ia  good 
letters,  mi^ht  have  foroished  a  work  on  thectH>peratioiiof  aiiod 
and  hody>in  the  production  of  morhid  affeotiooi^  ae  important  agenta 
in  the  institutions  of  Mankindt  which  might  have  served  u  a  great 
Code  for  regolatiflg  the  laws  of  cirdibility,  o«w  so  vague  and  u»- 
asrtaiQy  and  would  hav«  rgmaior d  ajieistsifett/Nr  star« 
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**  cdanges  in  certain  highly  obstinate  affecti 
**ons  of  the  brain  and  nerves/'  as  in  Canine 
Madness.  The  above  observations  on  the  Dis- 
order illustrate  this  idea^  as  they  describe 
the  connection  of  Hydrophobia  Tirith  pecu- 
liar periods  of  time,  and  therefore  shew, 
how  it  is  entangled  with  the  recurrence  of 
associated  motions  in  the  System^  which  are 
known  in  many  cases  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
very  act  of  their  cessation. 

• 

In  our  endeavours  to  stllcviate  this  great 
malady »  e>ery  device  should  be  suggested, 
which  passes  over  the  mind  in  collecting  facts 
attendant  on  the  Disorder.  I  know  not^ 
whether  the  symptoms  connected  with  the 
Generative  organization  were  ever  applied 
to  any  purpose  in  the  search  of  remedies  or 
palliations  for  this  Disease^  and  we  might 
ask,  whether  any  topical  applications  to  these 
organs^  by  Constriction  or  Cataplasms,  either 
exciting,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation  or  se-* 
dative^  by  cold  &c.  would  co-operate  with 
other  agents  in  the  alleviation  of  this  eviL  Dr. 
Pearson  has  recommended  the  promotion  of 
Inflammation  in  Hydrophobia,  as  it  is  known, 
that  this  species  of  excitement  on  the  System 
is  favourable  to  Disorders  arising  from  Rabid 

Y  aidmali 
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animals,  and  it  is  supposed  likewise,  that  in 
the  Plagiie  the  existence  of  s.ome  consider- 
able Fever  affords  a  promising  syo^ptom  for 
a  good  prognostic  in  the  issue  of  the  Disease. 
This  coi^ceptioa  of  Dr,  Pearson  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle,. 
the  Conversion  of  Disorders,  which  I  have 
always  considered  to  opea  into  new  views, 
most  iniportaut  ip  the  promotion  of  Medical 
Knowledge.  We  might  again  ask,  whether 
opportunities  have  occurred,  or  whether  any 
observations  have  been  made,  when  they  did 
occur^  which  might  throw  any  light  on  the 
jEiction  of  Canine  Poison,  when  it  encountered 
in  the  same  subject  the  poison  of  Syphilitic  in- 
fectfon.  Both  poisons  attack  the  same  sym-^ 
pathetic  parts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
that  they  can  rage  in  the  same  spots^  without 
counteracting,  in  some  degree,the  violence  of 
eadk  other. 

It  might  likewise  be  enquired,  whether  the 
Small  Pox  and  the  Hydrophobia  have  met  in 
the  same  subject,  and  perhaps  some  useful 
information  might  be  acquired,  by  learning 
the  fitcts,  which  would  ensue  on  the  encoun- 
ter of  such  powerful  Disorders.  In  the  Small 
Pox  the  throat  thickens— a  difliculty  of  swal- 
lowing 
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'Ibwiug  IS  Botnetitnes  a  distressing  s^ymptom, 
and  the  Kqxiidd  afe  rejecle(),  when  they  are 
atten)pted  to  be  sWallowecl.  (  Cullen  Pract. 
of  PhyA.  689.  )  The  principle  of  the  Con- 
tusion of  Disorders  would  lead  us  to  ask  ma* 
ny  interesting  questions  on  the  substitution  of 
oire  poison  for  another,  and  to  enquire  about 
th^  issue  of  the  event  in  contending  Diseases, 
when  they  are  brought  into  conftict  v»ith 
tefech  othet*.  We  are  not  however  to  think, 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  apply  a  great 
engine  for  the  expulsion  of  a  great  evil.— 
Hdmble  agents  and  instruments  perform  woii- 
detg  both  in  the  Physical  and  Moral  World, 
tmd  it  is  to  these,  that  we  should  chiefly  di* 
reet  out  attention  in  the  investigations  of  sci* 
i^nee.^— We  have  lived  to  see  a  simple  and 
harmless  Disorder  applied  to  the  subjugation 
bf  one  of  the  greatest  Maladies,  which  ever 
iiffiict^d  the  human  racetand  we  are  still  per- 
chance Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  its^.  sway 
6v^  'other  Disorders^  which  at  present  rage 
t^ithont  remedy  and  almost  without  hope. 

ft 

Iflife  ancient^Story  of  the  Pemate  withoutre'- 
lipiratioii  for  the  space  of  a  m<)n(&,  and  the  md- 
Aettk  Cfi^^  of  Colonel  Townskend,  who  haci 
ilO(|t^iVect  the  faculty  of  dyings  afford  abun« 
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dant  materials  of  discussion  in  a  Treatise  op 
Suspended  Animation.  The  similarity  of 
these  cases  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  two 
Disorders,  which  produce  or  accompany  the 
state  of  apparent  Death ,  has  led  me  into  a 
digression,  connected  with  another  train  of 
ideas.  I  must  again  direct  the  attention  of 
my  reader  to  the  extraordinary  story  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate 
under  other  points  of  view  a  narrative,  in 
which  the  fate  of  Females  is  so  deeply  invoU 
ved,  on  an  occasion  of  such,  mighty  im- 
port. Aretceus  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Strangu- 
lation of  the  UteruSySeems  unconscious  of  the 
stories,  which  former  ages  had  supplied  of 
Women,  under  this  Disorder,  still  remaining 
alive,  though  they  have  ceased  to  exhibit 
the  great  and  familiar  sign  of  existence, 
the  action  of  perceptible  breathing.  His 
description  of  Females,  afflicted  by  this  Di- 
sease, after  their  Deaths  as  he  conceives  and 
describes  that  condition  to  be,when  percepti- 
ble breathing  has  ceased,is  wonderfully  curi- 
ous, and  it  must  inevitably  impress  on  our 
minds,  when  we  compare  it  with  stories  and 
opinions  relating  to  this  Disorder,that  the  state 
described  by  Aretseus  is  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation^    This  description,  I  believe,  doe^i 

not 
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Hot  appear  in  books».  which  are  familiar .  to 
the  eyes  of  Medical  Practitioners^  and  I  shall 
detail  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them 
ivith  a  portrait,  which  may  perchance  in  the 
isxercise  of  their  profession  find  an  object  of 
unequivocal  resemblance,  and  may  awaken 
a  train  of  reflections,  mo^t  important  to  their 
Art  and  most  touching  to  their  feelings. 

The  portrait  in  Aretseus  of  Females  la- 
bouring under  a  strangulation  of  the  Uterus, 
is  thus  depicted.  "  The  Pulse  intermitting^ 
irregular  J  sinking  or  stopping.  The  strangu^ 
lation  violent ; — Loss  of  Voice  and  of  the  Sen^^ 
S€8; — The  breathing  almost  without  sign  or 
manifestation  of  its  existence;  Death  most 
sudden  and  scarcely  to  be  believed  :  For  they 
exhibit  nothing  of  a  death  like  appearance :  In 
the  colour  of  their  skin  they  have  the  sem- 
blance  of  life;  nay  rather  they  have  more  of  a 
flush  or  red  tinge f  even  a  long  time  after  their 
Death : — The  eyes  are  somewhat  a  little  prO'^ 
jecting  or  sticking  out  and  bright,  not  indeed 
as  if  very  fixed  or  intent^  nor  yet  on  the  con^ 
traryf  very  loose  orfiaccid.  ^ 
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A  more  carious  and  precise  description 
cannot  well  be  imagined^and  we  should  all  de- 
clare even  a  priori,  that  it  was  a  faithful  por- 
trait of  a  case  really  existing^  in  nature,  and 
not  derived,  or  even  exag'gerated,  from  the 
Btor«s  of  fancy,  however  glowing  the  colour- 
ing  may  appear.  Aretaw  stands  alone  in 
the  display  of  his  Art;  as  he  exhibits  powers 
of  description,  and  even  the  language  appro- 
priate to  the  poet  on  a  subject,which  appears 
but  little  to  admit  of  these  ornaments ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  he  converts  faculties,  which 
are  wont  to  delude  and  to  mislead,  to  the  best 
purposes  of  science,precision  and  truth  under 
their  most  intelligible  and  expressive  forms. 
We  have  seen  in  the  above  description,  that 
the  Females  described  have  not  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  life,but  that  there  is  even  a  pecu- 
liar blush  or  redness  visible  on  the  skin.  -^It  is 
most  marvellous,  that  our  great  bard  has  sei- 
zed 

(Awi.  Lib.  2.  C.  11.  ) 

LkATe€ii4«aT9«re4  todojoitice  to  tlie  •rifinal  in  nj  trant- 
iittlM  hf  aiAlBf  iMietimci  tw«  •pithet%  whcs  the  Greek  terai 
Mcned  to  deoMuid  it,  in  order  to  preteat  a  fall  repmcnUtioii  of 
tbc  fact  doMri^ed. 


zed  on  this  characteristic  appesM^noey  in  his 
figure  of  a  beaatiful  female  ia  a  state  ^  Sus« 
p^ided  ABimatio9.  He  is  not  contented  with 
telling  us  that  the  pa^^e^  of  Death  does 
not  appear  on  the  person,  but  he  adds  that 
even  a  Crimson  hqe  is  still  displayed  as  if  in 
triumph  upqn  the  Lips  and  upon  the  CSieeks. 

— ^'  Beauty's  ens^  yet 
^^  If  Crimt^n  in  ihy  lipsB.ud  in  thy  cheekSf 
^*  And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced 

there.  *• 

In  the  English  Work,  on  the  Uncertainty 
9fthe  signs  of  Death,  a  singular  story  is  re- 
corded of  a  Femalct  in  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation,  from  Hysteric  or  Uterine  Affec- 
tion, where  the  same  accident  occurred, 
which  befel  th  e  Anatomist  Vesalius.  '^  A 
'*  Lady  of  distinction  in  Spain,**  says  my  au« 
''  thor,  "being  seized  with  an  Hysteric  suffo- 
''  tion,  so  violent^  that  she  was  thought  irre* 
'•  trievably  dead,  her  friends  employed  a  ce- 
'  lebrated  Anatomist  to  lay  open  her  body, 
''  perhaps  with  a  design  to  discover  the 
"  cause  of  her  death.  Upon  the  second  stroke 
**  of  the  knife  she  was  roused  from  her  disor-' 

der 
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*'  deti  and  discoveted  evident  signs  of  life,  iy 
'•  herUiTnentable  shrieks  extorted  by  the  fatal 
**  instrument/^  The  catastrophe  of  this  guilt- 
less Tragedy  f  as  it  is  called^  terminated  as  it 
did  with  V^salius,  in  the  death  of  the  mise- 
rable Artist : — He  was  driven  from  the  spot, 
at  which  this  unfortunate  event  occurred. — 
•  Remorse/  says  the  narrator/preyed  upon  his 
'  soul ;  till  at  last  a  fatal  melancholy  put  an 
<  end  to  his  life/  (  pages  101-2.  ) 

In  all  Nervous  Disorders^  attached  to  the 
Female  Frame,  the  Practitioner's  attention 
should  be  ever  vigilant,  nor  should  any  ap- 
pearances^ however  indicative  they  may  be  of 
Death,  in  some  of  its  most  familiar   signs,  in- 
duce him  to  decide,  that  the  spark  of  life  is 
for  ever  extinct. — ^Nay  it  may  even  happen 
as  we  learn  from  most  incontestible  factS|that 
the  persons^  who   exhibit    these    singular 
appearances,    may  sometimes    retain    their 
perceptions  in  a  high  state  of  perfection^  and 
the  great  inlet  to  the  admission  of  ideas,    the 
hearing,  may  be  of  the  most  acute  and  exqui- 
site kind.  There  is  a  story  of  a  German  Lady, 
which  excites  feelings  of  unspeakable  horror^ 
and  should  rouse  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to 
the  consideration  of  this  portentous  argument. 

She 
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iShe  exhibited  to  the  outward  view  of  the 
spectators  all  the  signs  of  Death,  and  yet  re- 
tained all  the  consciousness  of  Life.  She  was 
witness  to  the  preparations  for  her  own  fune- 
ral ;  she  felt  herself  placed  in  her  Coffin  and 
heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  her  friends,  la- 
menting  around  it.  This  extraordinary  nar- 
rative has  already  appeared  in  an  Eng*lish 
work,  written  by  an  enlig;htened  Physician 
of  the  present  age,  who  has  studied  his  art 
under  the  advantages  of  German  literature, 
and  has  couimunicated  to  his  countrymen  a 
minute  detail  of  a  case,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  im-* 
portant  facts  in  the  records  of  Suspended 
Animation, 

"  A  young  Lady,  an  attendant  on  the 
Princess  of— ——after  having  been  confi- 
ned to  her  bed  for  a  length  of  time  with  a 
violent  Nervous  Disorder ^  was  at  last  to  all 
appearance  deprived  of  Life.  Ker  lips  were 
quite  pale,  her  face  resembled  the  counte- 
nance of  a  dead  person,  and  her  body  grew 
cold.  She  was  removed  from  the  room,  in 
which  she  died,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and 
the  day  of  her  funeral  was  fixed  on.  The  day 
arrived,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

Z  country 
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country^  funeral  songs  and  hymns  were  suug; 
before  the  door.  Just  as  the  people  were 
about  to  nail  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin^  a  kind  of 
of  perspiration  was  observed  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  her  body.  It  was  greater  every  mo- 
mentj  and  at  last  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion 
was  observed  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
corpse.  A  few  minutes  after,  during  which 
time  fresh  signs  of  returning  life  appeared^ 
she  at  once  opened  her  eyes^  and  uttered  a 
most  pitiable  shriek;  Physicians  were  quick- 
ly procured^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
she  was  considerably  restored  and  is  probably 
alive  atthisdav.** 

''The  description,  which  she  herself  gave  of 
her  situation,  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
forms  a  curious  and  authentic  addition  to 
Psychology.  She  said  it  seemed  to  her,  as  if 
in  a  dream)  that  she  was  really  dead  ;  yet  she 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happened 
around  her  in  [this  dreadful  state.  She  clis« 
tinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking  and  lamen^ 
ting  her  death,  at  the  side  of  her  coffin*  She 
felt  them  pull  on  the  dead  clothes,  and  lay  her 
in  it.  This  feeling  produced  a  mental  anx- 
iety, which  is  indescribable.  She  tried  to 
cry,  but  her  soul  was  without  power,  and 

could 
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could  not  act  on  her  body.  She  had  the  con« 
tradictory  feeling,  as  if  she  were  in  her  own 
body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to 
stretch  out  her  arm,  or  to  open  her  eyes,  as  to 
cry^  although  she  continually  endeavoured  to 
do  so.  The  internal  ang^uish  of  her  mind  was 
however,  at  its  utmost  heig'ht,  whea  the  fune- 
ral hymins  began  to  be  sung,  and  when  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  abou^  l^  bo  nail"'  on. 
The  thought,  that  she  loas  Ui  '.r  ;/:;  %  alhe, 
was  the  first  one  which  gave  acloij  io  h:r 
soiUf  and  caused  it  to  operate  on  her  curpo' 
real  frame. ^'* 

.  We  do  not  learn  from  this  narrative  the 
peculiar  Malad}'^,  with  which  the  German 
Lady  was  afflicted,  yet  we  have  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  when  we  are  told^  that 
she  was  affected  with  a  Violent  Nervous  Disord 
der,  and  we  shall  readily  understand,  that 
the  casCj  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  ex- 
hibits the  usual  symptoms  of  such  Diseases 

and 

^  This  case  appears  in  Dr.  CrichtoH*s  Book  on 
Mental  Derangement  (  Vol.  S,  p.  84.)  and  ii  is  ta- 
ken from  a  German  Publication^  which  rise  might  call 
the  Psych^gical  Magazine 
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and  that  it  differs  only  in  degree  from  case.^^ 
which  are  most  known  and  familiar.     All  our 
writers,  on  the  subject  of  Nervous  Irritation, 
remind  us  of  the  power,  which  it  possesses 
over  the  frames  of  Females,  and  they  describe 
the    Coma,  [apparent  under  various    forms^ 
with  which  it  is  attended.      Dr.  Crichton  ur- 
ges the  well  known  fact,  that ''  on  their  deli- 
cate frame  mental  causes  operate  in   general 
much  more  powerfully  than  on  men.  !**  (Vol. 
2.  190.)    Dr.  Whyte  in  his  treatise  on  Ner- 
vous Disorders  will  afford   important  docu- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  he  assures  us^   that 
many  Hysteric  women  are  liable  to  be  seized 
withjaintings,  during  which  they  lie  as  in  a 
deep  sleep,  only  their  respiration  is  so  low,  as 
scarce  to  be  perceived,  (p.  231.  J  Dr.  Heber- 
den  has  observed   on  those  Paintings^    which 
are  sometimes  called  Epileptic,  that  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  the  Patients  will  be  senseless 
for  two  or  three  days,though  during  that  time 
they  may  have  frequent  accesses  of  convulsi- 
ons and  fits,  (  160.  J 

The  same  writer  has  observed  on  Hysteric 
Paintings  or  Fits,  that  they  will  sometimes 
last  for  a  whole  day ;    and  he  adds  with  his 

usual 
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fisual   precision  the  curious  circumstance  of 
the  consciousnesji,  which  they  have  of  things 
passing  around  them,  while  they  appear  to 
lie  in  a  state  wholly  deprived  of  sense/*Inthe 
"  mean  while,it  is  singular,  that  tho*  the  Hys^ 
'^  teric  persons  he  incapable  of  speaking,  and 
^*  seem  senseless ft/et  they  often  hear  and  im- 
derstand  every  thing, that  their  attendants  say. 
(  228.  )  Brubier  has  recorded  the  observa- 
tion of  CelsuSj  that  the  state  of  acute  hearing 
in  some  disorders  is  a   bad  sign,  which  is 
indeed  true,  as  it  means,  that  the  persons  so 
affected,  are  in  a  high  state  of  Nervous  Irri^ 
tation. 

Sr,  John  Pringle,  in  his  excellent  Practi- 
cal work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army^  has  no- 
ted the  opposite  quality  of  Deafness,as  rather 
a  good  sign  in  Malignant  FeverS,(Part  3.  S.3. 
Dr.  Darwin  likewise  considers  this  diminish- 
ed state  of  hearing,  attending  the  Stupor  of 
these  Fevers,  to  be  a  salutary  sign,  as  during 
•this  stupor  there  is  less  expenditure  of  Sen- 
sorial Power.  (  Vol.  3.  C.  1.  2.  5.  6.  )  1 
shall  shew,  that  Stupor  or  Coma  is  a  saluta^ 
ry  attendant  in  all  disorders,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  that  it  becomes  a    bad 

sign 
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sign  priacipally  on  account  of  its  tendency  t# 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation^  which  ac- 
cording to  the  practices  of  mankind  termi- 
nates in  Putrefactive  Death. 

When  an  Artist  describes  his  own  sensa- 
tions, we  may  be  assared  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Townshend,  who  origin- 
ally applied  himself  to  the  Study  of  Medicine, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  good  store  of  gen 
;  eral  knowledge,  has  supplied  us  with  such 
an  example.     He  describes  himself  in  one 
.stage  of  a  violent  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized,  as  falling  ''  into  a  state  of  calfn  re* 
'^pose  ;  yet  while  sleep  took  possession  ofhi$ 
*'  limbs,  he  retained  Jds^  conscioumess,  and 
"  teas  sensUfle  to  every  thing  that  passed^ 
(  Guide  to  Healthy  p.  31.  )  Dr  Darwin  has 
not  failed  to  note  this  acuteness  of  hearing 
in  Diseases  of  the  Epileptic  kind,  and  in 
certain  Fevers,    "Hence/'   says    he,    "the 
whispering  of  the  currents  of  air  in  a  room — 
the  respiration  of  the  company,  and  noises 
before  unperceived  became  troublesome,  and 
sounds,louder  than  usual  or  unexpected,  pro- 
duce starting  and  convulsions/'   (  Zoonom. 
vol,  3.  C.  1.  I.  5.  2.  )  If  the  German  Lady 
possessed  this  painful  acuteness  of  hearing, 

what 
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what  fearful  vibrations  of  sound  must  haye 
xung  within  her  ears,  as  she  lay  listening  to 
the  Dirges  of  her  own  funeral,  under  the 
horrible  apprehensions  of  being  buried  alive, 

Winslow,  as  quoted  by  Bruhier,  observes, 
that  the  sense  of  Hearing  remains^  when  all 
the  other  senses  are  gone,  and  he  records  a 
curious  story  of  a  Priest,  relative  to  this  sub 
ject.  The  Priest  had  been  accustomed  to 
main  tain,  that  absolution  ought  not  to  be  giv- 
en to  any  dying  man,  who  exhibited  no  sign 
of  hearing ;  though  he  afterwards  found  him- 
self obliged  to  alter  hb  opinion  from  an  acci* 
dent,  which  occurred  to  himself.  During  an 
illness  in  one  part  of  his  life,  he  fell  into  a 
State  of  Nervous  Deliquium;  and  though  he 
lay  deprived  of  all  motion^  he  heard  every 
thing  that  was  said  by  the  persons  around 
him  (  Winslow's  Dissertat.  p.  30.  )  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  likewise  is  well  aware  of  this  faculty, 
and  expressly  declares,  that  on  a  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  various  facts.recor ded  by  Bru- 
hier  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death  ^ 
{  which  it  is  impossible,  I  imagine,  for 
any  one  to  doubts  )  we  may  indeed  admit 
'*  the  dreadful  possibility  of  persons  being 
''  buried  in  a  slate  not  destitute  of  conscious- 
ness^ 
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*'  negs,  though  deprived  of  all  paMfgr  of  cx-^ 
pressing  it. 


V 


t)r..Ciillen  in  his  observations   on   the  na- 
tare  ot  tliose  different  states  of  the  Nervous 
power,  .which  he  chooses  to  call   ExGitement 
and  Cfollapse,  has  stated  a  familiar  accident 
of  the  frame,  winch  we  have  all  experienced, 
and    which    M'ill  render   more    intelligible 
these   extraordinary  states  of  the    System, 
above  unfolded.     This  writer  places   before 
us  the  familiar  process  of  falling  asleep,  and 
of  recovery  from  sleep,  in  which  we  often  ex- 
perience a  gradual  process. — "In  coming  out 
of  sleep*'  says  he,  "the  ears  are  often  awake, 
before  the  eyes  are  opened  or  see  clearly,  and 
the  senses  are  often  awake,  before  the  volun* 
tary  motion  is  recovered  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe,that,in  some  cases,  sensations  may 
be  excited  without  producing  the  ordinary 
association  of  ideas.     See  Mem,  de    Berliq, 
1752'*  (Pract- of  Physic,  1546.) 

This  plain  account  gives  us  a  just  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  frame,  which  I  am  now  un- 
folding, in  the  most  intelligible  and  familiar 
instance.  All  have  experienced,  especially  in 
their  morning    slumbers,    affections  of  thjs 

kind 
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kind,  and  have  learnt,  that  the  senses  may 
be  awake,  while  the  body  is  asleep— that 
sounds  and  actions  are  perceived  and  under- 
stood, before  the  limbs  are  put  into  the  ac- 
customed energies  of  their  waking  state, 
by  the  power  of  Volition,  co-operating 
with  obedient  links  of  concatenated  mo-, 
tions.  A  siipilar  state  of  the  Frame  is  ex- 
kibited  in  the  Disease^  called  the  Night 
Mare,  in  which  the  afflicted  person  struggles 
in  vain  for  some  time  \f  ith  great  exertions  to 
speak  and  to  move,  till  at  last  he  effects  his 
purpose,  and  awakes,  with  shrieks  or  groans, 
in  great  agony  and  horror.  The  same  sensa- 
tion has  been  felt  by  all,  in  a  l<ss  degree,, 
during  that  species  of  Dream,  in  which  we 
seem  confined  to  a  certain  spot,  under  the 
terrors  of  some  impending  evil,  and  unable 
to  act  upon  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  our 
own  deliverance*  The  story  of  the  German 
Lady  represents  an  affection  of  the  frame, 
which  is  most  familiar  in  some  of  its  ordina- 
ry or  morbid  conditions ;  and  there  is  nothing 
marvellous  in  the  case,  but  the  intensity  of 
this  affection,  and  the  portentous  circum- 
stances, with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
wonder  is  still  more  diminished,  when  we 

■ 

became  acquainted  with  various  facts,  which 
.  A  a  represent 
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^  awl  they  describe  it,  says  Bruhier,  as  a 
yty^ttad  Sleep,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
[l^^^etho  Patients,  who  in  the  mean  time  are 
ia  a  si»ecit  s  of  Delirium  or  Trance.  When 
llK-r  awake  from  this  state,  they  recount 
,tr^j«-«  stories  and  relate  as  truths  their 
vild  and  idle  Dreams.  Such,  say  the  ancient 
pliTMcians,  is  the  mildest  state  of  this  Disor^ 
^r,  which  is  sometimes  so  violent,  that  the 
£xlM(c«  remain  a4  the  Catideptics,  without 
Siotion  or  sense,  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
•Xleiit  of  the  time,  in  which  persons  so  af- 
fected 
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fected^have  remained  without  food  or  respira* 
tion^  has  been  variously  assigned  in  different 
narratives  relating  to  this  subject,  and  some 
have  been  bold  enough  to  pass  from  the  pe* 
riod  of  a  Week  to  that  of  a  Month,  and  of  a 
Year. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exaggeration,  which 
we  conceive  to  exist  in  a  narrative;  w^ 
should  always  recur  to  the  established  axiom, 
that  even  fictions  are  founded  on  some  mate- 
rials of  truths  and  that  what  is  most  marvel* 
lous  is  probably  derived  from  a  source  preg- 
nant in  maroelSf  undefined  by  due  observa* 
tion  and  the  accuracy  of  scientific  research, 
in  their  nature  and  their  magnitude.  We  all 
remember^  that  our  Public  Journals  supply 
OS  from  time  to  time  with  stories  of  persons 
and  particularly  of  Females,  who  fall  into 
Periodical  slumbers,  and  remain  in  a  state 
4ii  insensibility  for  weeks  or  months,  without 
food,  and  with  feeble  exhibitions  of  respira- 
tion. It  is  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of 
ComUf  at  which  all  our  difliculties  com- 
inence,and  at  which  our  Understanding  beco- 
mes lost  and  confounded.  If  respiration  at 
last  grows  so  feeble,  that  no  exhibition  of  its 
action  should  appear ;  our  wonder  at  that 
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moment  commences  in  its  full   force,  and 
this  difference  from  the  preceding  state,  mi- 
nute as  it  is,  creates  in  us  a  new  trainof  ideas, 
wholly  remote  from  our  former;  though  both 
these  trains  of  ideas  are  excited  by  the  same 
object,  almost  under  the  same  appearance. 
From  this  moment  the  object  is  associated 
with  all  our  notions,  relating  to  iinal  and 
Ptdrefactive  Death,  which  under  the  minu-* 
test  difference  of  appearance  had  been  long 
familiar  to  us^  associated  with  all  our  ideas 
of  life ;  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder,  if  no 
other  signs  of  the  condition,  which  our  ima- 
gination has  decreed  to  be  the  state  of  final 
and  absolute  Deaths   should  be  exhibited  ob 
the  object  of  our  decision. 

If  the  breathless  body  should  perchance 
be  obstinately  repugnant  to  exhibit  these 
other  signs  of  Death,  which  our  hypo- 
thesis demands^  and  should  refuse  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  display  any  ap- 
pearance of  it  but  that  of  imperceptible  re 
spiration ;  we  almost  grow  impatient  at  the 
spectacle,  and  we  place  the  indissoluble 
seal  of  the  gra\  e  on  the  victim  of  our  own 
prediction.  It  will  be  found,  I  imagine, 
when  the  extraordinary  stories  shall  be  ex- 
amined 
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aiYiined  ^hicb  relate  to  the  fresh  appearance, 
attached  to  the  frame  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  signs  of  Death,  that  the  body, 
which  had  remained  uninterred  on  account 
of  this  appearance,  was  at  last  committed  to 
the  ^ave,  before  any  alteration  was  percei- 
ved by  the  marks  of  incipient  putrefaction. 
It  should  seem  however  from  some  of  the 
wonderful  stories,  which  relate  to  entranced 
Extatics,  that  persons  in  this  state  have  re* 
mained  unburied  for  a  protracted  period  of 
time^  far  exceeding  all  our  conceptions  on 
such  a  subject,  and  far  removed  from  all  the 
bounds,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
tend our  belief. 

Bruhier  has  not  only  recorded  the  Exta« 
tics,  who  are  the  victims  of  Disease,  but  he 
commemorates  likewise  an  order  of  Artificial 
Extatics,  who  after  the  performance  of  pe- 
culiar ceremonies  and  the  application  of  a 
Liniment  to  certain  parts  of  the  Body,  fall 
down  as  if  they  were  dead,  for  six,  twelve, 
or  even  twenty  four  hours.  They  then  pre- 
tend to  answer  questions  about  persons,  who 
are  absent  at  a  great  distance,  and  they  ex- 
hibit many  other  mummeries,  which  are 
familiar  to  the  jugglers  and  conjurors  of  all 

times. 
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times.    Whether  the  liniment^   which  they 
arQ  said  to  use,  is  favourable  to  the  excite- 
ment of  Nervous  affections, we  have  not  learnt; 
but  we  know,  that  they  employed  the  Tam-^ 
hour  or  Drum, which  they  beat  with  the  great- 
est fury,  and  thus  advanced  the  process  of 
Nervous  Irritation  by  the  violence  of  Sounds. 
The  Corybantes  and  the  Salian  Priests  &c« 
&c.  in  the  clashing  of  their  brazen  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  striking  of  their  Drums, 
Cymbals  &c.  adopted  the  same  means  for  the ' 
same  purpose,  and  they  were  probably  skil- 
led in  other  secrets^  which  were  potent  in 
exciting  Nervous  affections^  and  which  were 
alike    operative  in  the  work  of    delusion^ 
and  of  confounding  at  the  same  time  the  sen 
ses  of  their  hearers  and  of  themselves.. 

We  all  know,  that  the  Laurel  was  sometimes 
thamped  or  eaten  by  the  Priestess  in  the  deli- 
very of  the  oracles^  and  so  familiar  was  the 
custom,  that  the  Gi*eeks  have  formed  a 
compound  ^^m^y^^  The  Laurel  Devouringf 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  exercise  of 
the  Prophetic  office.  We  have  learnt  from 
some  late  experiments,  that  Laurel  Water 
of  a  certain  strength  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
it  is  probable^  that  the  Laurel  would  afford 
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a  liquid^  exciting  the  Nervous  System  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  Irritation,  as  in  the  operas 
tioD  of  Opinm  and  the  Ardent  Spirits.  Thus 
it  is^  that  intoxication  may  have  aided  the 
process  of  this  violent  state  of  excitement  and 
ive  shall  not  wonder  at  the  incoherent  and 
wild  sayings,  which  were  uttered  during  the 
workings  of  so  potent  an  engine^  co-operating^ 
with  other  causes. — ^On  some  occasions  the 
excitement  of  Mepkitie  viqH>urs  was  adopted 
lor  the  purpose  of  causing  or  increasing  this 
Nervous  Irritationi  and  the  Priestess  at  Del- 
phi delivered  her  oracles  from  the  Tripod, 
which  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Ca« 
▼em  reeking  with  potent  exhalations. 

The  stories  in  the  ancient  world,  which  re- 
late to  Extatic9f  though  they  will  far  exceed 
all  the  land  marks  prescribed  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  Dur  belief^  afford  most  curious  and 
important  documents,  for  materials  of  reflex- 
ion, on  the  subject  of  Suspended  Animation. 
I  shall  quote  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on 
the  state  of  Extatics  from  the  anthority,  and 
in  the  words  of  a  venerable  ^nd  learned  Pre- 
late of  our  Church,  whojnstly  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  important  fact, 
that  Stories  relating  to  tiiis  property  of  £s- 
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tacy  in  the  Human  frame  were  currently  re- 
ported and  believed.  Our  faith  on  that, 
which  may  appear  incredible  will  not  be 
established  on  the  belief  of  a  credulous 
age,  yet  when  these  stories  relate  to  known 
and  familiar  properties  of  the  frame,  in  which 
properties  the  limits  of  action  have  never  been 
defined;  we  shall  do  wisely  to  meditate  on 
these  stories  as  conveying  received  opinions 
without  attempting  to  adjust  the  boundaries 
of  belief  on  a  Physical  Phenomenon^on  which 
we  have  no  pretensions  to  decide. 

"  A  third  sort  were  the  E«i^«Tiit»/  or  those 
that  were  cast  into  Trances  or  Ecstacie^,  in 
which  they  lay  like  men  dead,  or  asleep^  <2e- 
prived  of  all  sense  and  motion ;  but  after 
some  time  ( it  may  be  days,  or  months,  or 
y ears f  for  Epirnenides  the  Cretan  is  reported 
to  have  lain  in  this  posture  seventy  five  years) 
returning  to  themselves,  gave  strange  rela^ 
turns  of  what  they  liad  seen  and  heard.  For 
it  was  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  man's  soul 
might  leave  the  bo^,  wander  up  and  down 
the  world^  visit  the  place  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  heavenly  regions,  and  by  conversing 
with  the  gods  and  heroes,  be  instructed  in 
things  necessary  for  th«  conduct  of  human 

life. 
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life.  Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics, 
speaks  of  one  Painphilus  a  Phoerean,  that  lay  , 
ten  days  amongst  the  carcases  of  slain  men, 
and  afterwards  bein;^  taken  up,  and  placed 
upon  the  fun0*al  pile  to  be  burned,  returned 
to  life,  and  related  what  places  he  had.  seen 
in  heaven,  earthy  and  hell,  and  what  was 
done  there,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that 
heard  him.  And  Plutarch,  in  his  discourse 
concerning^  Socrates's  demon,  saitfa,  it  was 
reported  of  the  soul  of  Hermodorus  the  Cla- 
zomenlan^  thatybr  several  nights  and  days 
it  would  leave  kis  body,  travel  over  many 
countries^aud  return  after  it  had  viewed  things 
and  discoursed  with  persons  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, till  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  a  wo- 
man, his  body  was  delivered  to  his  enemies, 
who  burned  the  house  while  the  inhabitant 
•was  abroad.  Several  other  stories  of  the 
same  nature  are  recorded  in  history ;  which 
whether  true  or  false,  it  matters  not  much, 
since  they  were  believed  and  received  as 
such.**  (  Potter*s  Antiquities  of  Greece 
vol.  1.  B.  2.  c.  12.  ) 

The  action  of  the  soul/  in  a  separate  state, 
wholly  or  iu  part,  has  been  received  by  the 
philosophers  of  all  times,  and  this  conception 
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Da|urally  arises  from  the  hypothesis,   that 
Spirit  and  matter  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  extraordinary  stories,  which  are  extant 
relating  to  this  separate  action  of  the  soul^ 
even  when  not  finally  liberated  from  the  bo^ 
dy  by  the  dissolution  of  its  material  mansion, 
co-operate  in  illustrating  these  received  opi- 
nions ;  and  even  the  exaggerated  state  of  the 
question,    which   such     narratives    exhibit, 
confirms  more  strongly  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  these  notions.     It  was  conceived  by 
the  Eastern  Sages,  that  some  of  their  pro- 
found  Adepts  had  acquired   the    power  of 
flinging  or  shooting  their  toti&,as  it  has  been 
.  expressed,  from  one  system  of  matter  into 
another  system^  which  had  parted  with  its 
life;  but  which  still  retained  the  capability  of 
receiving  the  impressions  of  animation.     We 
all  remember  the  illustration  of  this  doctrinp 
in  the  story  of  Fadlallah  and  the  Dervis ;    as 
it  is  recorded  from  the  Persian  Tales  by  the 
most  elegant  and  instructive  of  our  Moral 
Writers ;  who  was  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  of  action,  which  the  soul  possesses 
as  independant  of  the  body.     (  Spectat.  No. 
678.) 

In  this  story  it  it  supposed  that  a  wicked 
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Bervis,  skilled  in  secret  arts,  cotninuriicatet 
to  the  Prince  Fadlallah  this  faculty  of  trans- 
mitting* the  soulyfor  the  purpose  of  destroying 
him,  and  thereby  posiSessing  his  throne  i^ith 
the  beanteousCiSemronde,  his  Queen.  The 
Dervis  first  exhibits  this  wonderful  art  by' 
flinging*  his  soul  into  the  lifeless  truntc  of  a 
Doe,  which  the  Prince  had  shot  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  the  experiment,  and  by  again  return- 
ing to  his  own  body  and  resuming  his  former 
shape.  The  deluded  Prince  repeats  the  ex- 
periment, and  animates  the  same  Doe,  again 
become  lifeless,  when  the  Dervis  instantly 
shoots  his  soul  into  the  body  of  Fadlallah, 
and  bends  the  Princess  own  bow  against  the' 
life  of  its  master,  now  existing  within  the 
tnink  of  the  animal.  The  Doe  perceiving, 
what  was  intended  by  his  enemy,  escapes 
into  the  woods,  and  the  Dervis,  returning  in 
triumph  to  the  court,  fills  the  throne  and  the 
bed  of  the  unfortunate  Fadlallah !  The  Dervis 
issues  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Deer  in  the  realm,  and  the  Prince  .would 
have  been  destroyed  during  this  carnage,  if 
he  had  not  changed  his  form  and  reanimated 
the  dead  body  of  a  Nightingale.  Under  this 
new  shape,  he  visits  his  palace ;  and  suffering 
himself  to  be  caught,  he  i»  introduced  into 
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the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  whom  he  dc-! 
lights  by  his  melody  y  though  he  has  the  - 
mortification  to  see  the  pretended  Fadlallah 
caressed  by  his  lovely  and  affectionate  con- 
sort.   It  happened,  that  the  faVorite  lap-dog^ 
of  the  Queen  died,  and  the  Prince  found  him- 
self inclined  to  quit  the   shape  of  the  night- 
ingale, and  to  re-animate  the  body  of  the 
Dog.     When   Zemronde    saw    her    darling 
Nightingale  dead,  she  became  inconsolable 
for  his  loss,  and  the  Dervis  to  appease  her 
her  grief  promises,  thftt  the  bird  shall  daily 
revive,    and  again  serenade  her  as  usual, 
every  morning,     He  then  lays  himself  dowix^ 
on  asopha,  and  shoots  iiis  soul  into  the  life-, 
less  nightingale,  which  to  the  astonishment 
the  Queen  again  lives.     The   Prince,    who 
was  a  witness  to  this  scene  in  the  shape  of 
the  Lap  Dog,  instantly  reanimates  his  own 
body,  which  the    Dervis   had  quitted^  and 
wringing  off  the  head  of  the  nightingale  de-* 
stroys  the  usurper  of  his  thr9ne  and  of  his  bed. 

I  have  not  introduced  these  surprising  ad-, 
ventures  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  ere-; 
dibility  of  a  Persian  Tale,  in  the  revival  of 
a  Doe,  a  Nightingale,  and  'a  Lap-Dog ;  yet 
I  must  still  be  permitted    o  observe,   that 

important 
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important  truths  may  be  concealed  under; 
stories,  which  were  intended  only  toanuse  y 
and  that  the  Physical  facts  of  one  age  n^y) 
become  the  pleasant  fictions  of  another.  .It* 
has  been  frequently  observed,  that  soii^  ^f\ 
the  most  extravagant  stories  of  Romance  arai 
allusions  to  natural  phenomecia ;  which  were> 
known  to  the  sages  of  more  distant  periods  ;^ 
and  that  the  Mythology  of  the  Poets  supplies, 
an  obscure  though  faithful  record  of  the- 
Arts  and  Inventions,  which  were  familiar  tO; 
enlightened  nations  of  a  more  ancient  world. 
This  observation,  which  has  been  often  re- 
peated, might  be  illustjcated  to  an  extent,  of 
which  the  searchers  into  these  mysteries 
have  at  present  formed  so  inadequate  a  con- 
ception, that  they  have  not  even  advanced  in 
their  pursuit  beyond  the  threshold  of  th« 
enquiry. 

The  faculty  of  the  Soul  supposed  in  the 
Narratives  relating  to  Extatics,  and  in  other 
stories,  by  which  it  acts  independantly  of  tha 
Body,  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  by 
the  familiar  operation  of  dreaming,  which 
directly  leads  the  understanding  to  conceive 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  similiar 
state  of  the  frame,  more  intense  in  its  kind 

and 
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and  more  extended  in  its  duration.  The^ 
itiort  pioQs  men,  both  in  the  Psu^an  and  the 
Christian  world,  have  drawn  some  important 
urguments  for  the  Immortalify  of  a  Soul  from 
itfi  operntion  in  Dreams^  and  they  hare  from 
heriSrce  derived  the  most  familiar  of  their  po* 
Kitioils^  that  the  energies  of  the  soul  are  more 
Tivid  and  efficient,  in  proportion  as  it  is  un-* 
incumbered  with  the  influence  of  the  body, 
whrch  they  suppose  to  clogf  and  to  impede 
the  more  exalted  properties  and  propensities 
of  its  nature.  This  has  been  the  conception 
of  all  times,  when  men  were  accustomed  to 
think  or  to  reason  on  these  subjects,  and 
philosophers  in  different  ages  have  repeated! 
the  same  idea  undf'r  different  forms,  extend- 
ing or  contracting  their  belief  on  the  separ- 
ate action  annexed  to  the  Soul,  according 
to  the  cast  of  their  doctrines  or  the  habits  of 
their  minds. 

The  Potter  of  the  Soul  in  Dreams  where 
it  appears  to  be  less  incumbered  by  th^  bo- 
dy, has  been  admirably  discussed  by  Addison 
in  the  same  spirit,  with  which  he  details  a  si- 
miliar  doctrine,  inculcated  in  the  Persian 
Story;  and  he  maintains,  according  to  re- 
ceived opinions^  that  Dreams  illustrate  the 

great 


great  excellency  of  a  huoinn  soul  and  its  in- 
dependency on  matter.  He  quotes  the  opi- 
nion of  a  writer,  of  the  Medical  profession 
much  celebrated  in  his  a^e^  Sir  Thoma 
Browne,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  or  to 
have  cultivated  the  Art  of  Dreaming  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  The  author  of 
the  Religio  Medici  acknowledges^  that  lie 
was  a  dull  man,  bom  under  a  dnll  planet ; 
though  he  still  assures  us,  that  he  is  able  In 
his  Dream  to  perform  mental  operations^ 
which  belong  only  to  the  talent  of  wit,  that  in 
one  dream  lie  can  complete  '  a  whole  Com- 
^  edy,  beheld  the  action,  apprehend  the  jest9 
^  and  laugh  himself  awake  at  its  conceiit/ 
Nay  he  carries  this  idea  so  far,  as  to  assert, 
that  if  his  memory  were  as  faithful  in  dreamai, 
as  his  reason  is  fruitful,he  would  never  study, 
but  in  his  sleep.  He  adds  moreover,  that 
this  is  the  time,  which  he  would  choose  for  his 
Devotion,  and  this  conception  of  Devotion 
being  exalted  in  our  Dreams  was  once  so  ge- 
nerally received,thatAddison  regards  it  as  an 
acknowledged  maxim  on  which  every  man's 
experience  will  afford  him  information, 
though  with  various  degrees  of  foree  and 
conviction.  Addison  expresses  his  admiration 
at  the  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  during 
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dreatnib,  of  prodacing  her  own  company. 
/*  She  converbes/*  say»  he,  with  numberless 
'*  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transport- 
*'  ed  into  ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own 
**  raising.  She  is  herself  the  theatre,  the 
"  actor  and  the  beholder.'*  This  train  of 
'ideas  repiinds  him  of  the  saying  of  Heracli- 
tus,  '*  that  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awctke, 
**  are  in  one  common  world,  hot  that  each 
••  of  them,  ^ hen  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world 
•'  of  his  own." 

This  universal  opinion,  that  the  Soul,  as  it 
became  less  impeded  by  the  Body,  was  in- 
vested with  superior  faculties,  naturally  in- 
duced the  concepticn,  that  its  vigour  was 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  as  it  approached  the 
.  moment  of  separation  from  its  material  in- 
cumbrance. When  certain  facts,  which  are 
frequently  exhibited  at  this  awful  moment, 
coincide  with  the  expectations,  which  are 
derived  from  received  doctrines ;  we  shall  not 
wonder,  that  this  coincidence  should  produce 
on  such  a  subject  a  strong  persuasion  of  some 
Supernatural  operation.  It  wns  supposed 
among  the  ancient  Philosophers  that  the  Soul 
was  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophesy, 
as  it  hovered  about  the  boundaries  of  the  iu- 
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Yisiblo  \70rlcl9  into  which  it  was  soon  to  pass; 
and  in  the  opinions  of  our  own  country,  the 
Spiritual  Powers  of  the  frame^were  supposed 
at  this  period  to  manifest  great  vigour  and 
alacrity.  This  affection  of  the  frame  was  de- 
nominated a  Lightening  befare^Deatk,  which 
I  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  it 
is  conceived  by  the  Poets,  and  as  it  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  modem 
Physiology.  I  have  conjectared,  that  possi- 
bly in  some  cases,  it  may  indicate  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  Animat  Spirits  on  the  crisis  of  the 
Disorder,  when  their  enemy  is  subdued; 
though  the  frame  may  afterwards  sink  into 
Suspended  Animation  from  the  violence  of  the 
struggle^  by  which  the  victory  was  achieved. 

The  ancient  Masters  of  the  Medical  Art 
often-times  admitted  into  their  writingflfthe 
Metaphysical  doctrines  of  their  age,  and  Are- 
t»us,  though  ever  faithful  in  describing  the 
appearances,  which  passed  before  his  •yes, 
must  be  supposed  to  philosophize  in  the  spirit 
of  iiis  own  times,  and  in  a  vein  of  imagery  pe- 
culiar to  his  own  genius.  He  conceives^  that 
the  soul,  at  the  hour  of  Death,  possesses  in 
certain  Disorders^  the  Faculty  of  DivinatioUp 
and  he  details  this  doctrine  with  his  accus- 

C  c  tomed 
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tomed  force^  under  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imagery.     It  is  curious  however,  that  he  sup- 
poses this  power  of  divination  to   be  atten- 
dant on  one  of  those  Nervous  Disorders^  the 
SyncopCf   which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion,  as  maladies  leading  to 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation.     In  this  Di- 
sorder, says  Aretseus,  and  in  the  Eever,  which 
precedes  it,  all  the  perceptions  are  clear^  the 
discernment  is  exquisite,   the  mind  Prophe- 
tic :  In  this  state,  persons  foresee  their  own 
Deaths  and  they  predict  what  is  about  to  hap-> 
pen  to  those,  who  are  present.    They  con- 
verse with  the  Spirits  of  the  departed,  either 
actually  beholding  these  Spirits,  by  means  of 
the  pure  and  refined  state  of  their  senses,  or 
.  having  a  foreknowledge  in  their  minds  of  the 
beings,  into  whose  communion  they  are  about 
to  be  admitted. .  In  their  former  life,  they 
were  immersed  in  the    mud-like  envelope* 
ment  of  gross  humours,  and  buried  in  dark- 
ness;   but  now,    when   the    Disorder   has 
cleansed  and  exhausted  from  the  frame,  this 
foul  matter,  and  has  removed  the  darkness 
from  their  eyes,  they  proclaim  the  visions  of 
the  air,  and  become  true  and  genuine  Pro- 
phets, as  if  already  existing  in  a  nalced  and 
imembodied  soul.(  Aret.  de  A.  M«  L.  8.  C.  3.) 

This 
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Tliis  sentiment  pervades  the  writings -of 
the  ancient  philosophers  j  and  the  Commen- 
tators on  Aretpeus  have  not  failed  to  produc  e 
the  well  knovirn  passages  in  Cicero  and  Ter* 
tuUian  which  relate  to  the  same    train    of 
ideas.     The  latter  describes  the  Soul,  on  its 
approaching  separation  from  the  body^    as 
stirred  by  more  potent  energies, — beholding 
..with  a  keener  gaze^  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  elocution,  and  declaiming  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  as  from  an  elevated  pulpit^ 
on  the  strange  things,  which  it  sees  and  hears 
and    already     begins    to    understand.      The 
Lightening  before  Death,  as  described  by  our 
ancient  writers,  is  sometimes  conceived  after 
a  similar  form^  and  the  prophetic  spirit  of  a 
departing  sonl  has  afforded  to  the  Poets  and 
Historians  of  every  age  a  fertile  and  impress 
•ive  topic  of  Rhetorical  morality.     The  same 
properties,  which  are  imagined  to  be  attend- 
ant on  the  Soul,  when  it  is  about  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  are  supposed  likewise  to 
be  attached  to  it,  in  that  temporary    freedom 
from  its  material   incumbrances,    when  the 
Soul  of  the  E9;tatic  escapes  for  a  time    from 
its  fleshy  taberaacle^  immersed  in  sleep,  and 
wanders  through  the  unknown  world,  amidst 
tiia  dmr  rsgioos  of  day  and  ifttuition. 

C€2  Th« 
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The  mind  of  the  Enthtisiast,  \vbether  the 
frame  be  in  its  sleeping  or  waking  condition 
is  still  wandering  over  the  inviMibk  worlds 
and  thus  it  is^  that  the  powers  of  the  Imagi- 
nation are  directed  to  the  objects  of  Religion, 
under  every  variety  of  form,  from  its  purer 
state  of  ardent  hopes  and  consolations,  to  the 
most  extravag^t  conceptions  of  fanatical 
Superstition.  We  shall  still  find^  that  the 
Female  wind  is  peculiarly  destined  to  ad* 
mit  these  impressions  of  Enthusimmi,  and 
blessed  is  that  state,  when  such  feelings  are 
tempered  by  the  gentler  affections  of  the  Fe- 
male Character,  and  when  they  operate  only 
for  the  virtue  and  the  happine^  of  the  Enthu- 
siast— at  once  excited  and  calmed^  by  the  ob- 
jects which  are  proposed^  ariil  the  duties, 
which  are  •njoined 

The  Legends  of  the  Romish  Church  con- 
tain some  curious  documents  on  the  effects 
of  Enthusiasm,  as  it  operates  on  the  frame 
and  the  affections  of  the  Female  Sex.  The 
History  ^i  St.  Teresa  supplies  the  most  stri- 
king example  of  a  Female  Exlatie,  under  the 
dominion  of  Religious  Enthusiasm,  entangled 
with  the  Nervous  Imtations  of  a  Morbid 
frame.     We  are  told  in  this  History,  that 

Tere$a, 
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TereMf  after  reading  the  writings  of  St. 

Jerome, became  enamoured  of  a  Monastic  life, 

and  at  last  bound  herself  by  the  irrevocable 

TOW  of  Religious  celibacy,  or  by  that   vow, 

under  which,  according  to  the  language  of 

the  Romish  Church,  she  became  married  ta 

Christ.  After  she  had  bound  herself  by  this 

vow,  it  was  then,says  her  History,  that  ''Deep 

^^  Melancholy  seized  on  her  mind,  and  increas- 

«<  ed  to  such  a  degree,  that /or  mhny  days  skm 

^' lay  OM  in  a  Trance.  Her  tender  fr(une  thof 

**  shaken,  prepared  her  for  Extanea  and  Vui^ 

*'  onSf  such  as  it  might  appear  invidious  tn 

'<  repeat,  were  they  not  related  by  herself^ 

V  and  by  her  greatest  admirers.  She  tells  us, 

''  that  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion^  she  not 

^'only  became  insensible    to    every    thing 

^'  around  her,  but  that  her  body  was  often 

*<  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  although  she  en-* 

''^deavomred  to  resist  the  motion;  and  Bishop 

^*  Yepez  relates  in  particular,  that  when  she 

"  was  going  to  receive  the  eocahrist  at  Avila, 

''  she  was  raised  in  a  rapture  higher  than  the 

'^  grate,  through  which,  as  is  usual  in  Nunne- 

"  ries,  it  was  presented  to  her.  She  often  heard 

'<  the  voice  of  God,  when  she  was  recovered 

"  from  her  Trance ;  but  sometimes  the  Devil^ 

<'by  imitation^  endeavoured  to  deceive  her, 

"yet 
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^'vet  she  was  always  able  to  detect  the  fraud/'* 

In  the  portrait  of  EnthtASiasm,  exhibited 
by  Teresa,  we  perceive  that  high  state  of 
morbid  irritation^  by  which  the  mind  and 
the  frame  of  the  sufferer  are  wholly  subdued, 
as  by  a  direful  and  irresistible  Disorder.    But 
there  are  other  states  of  Enthnsiasm,  attached 
to  similar  feeling   of  Religious    Faith,   in 
which  the  mind  is  excited  by  powerful  im- 
pressions of  Devotion,    without  being  sub- 
dued or  subverted  by  the  violence  of  an  over- 
whelming  passion.    The  Female   votaries  of 
Cloistered  Celibacy  may  be  bound  in  the  in- 
dissoluble vow^  without  sinking  into  the  me- 
lancholy gloom,  which  dark^ied  the  piety  of 
Teresa f  and  they  may  feel  and  display  the  ar  1 
dour  of  Religious  zeal^  without  falling  into 
the  wild  extravagancies  of  a  revolting  and  dis- 
tempered Superstition.  A  Life  of  single  hlesS'- 
edness,  within  the  precincts  of  a  Cloister,  em- 
ployed in  the  exercises  of  Religious  disci- 
pline, and  sanctified  by  the  graces  of  Chris-^ 

tian 


*  This  narrative  is  taken  from  Butler*s  lAves  of 
the  Saints^  and  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Townsend  in 
his  Tour  through  Spain^  and  by  Dr.  Crichton  in  his 
work  on  Mental  Derangement.  (  Vol.  8.  p.  450.  ) 
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tian  purity , affords  an  edifying  and  angast  spec* 
tacle  of  Female  perfection~of  ^^en$lqf*d'^  and 
'^saintedT*  Beauty,  removed  from  the  sorrows, 
and  secured  from  the  sins  of  a  miserable  and 
corrupting  world. — If  the  holy  Maid  in  the 
ardour  of  her  Devotion,  should  anticipate  in 
bright  visions,  the  scenes  to  which  she  aspires; 
the  coldest  Philosopher  cannot  but  admire^and 
lament  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
fervent  spirit^  by  which  they  are  excited, 
while  he  venerates  the  priviledged  being,  by 
whom  they  are  enjoyed, 

A  Poet  of  our  own  nation,  professing    the 
Catholic  Faith,    has  described    the   blessed 
condition  of  a  Cloistered  Vestal,  in  the  most 
elevated  and  felicitous  of  his  strains ;    and   if 
these  lines  only  had  remained  of  all  his  com* 
positions,  they  would  have  shewn,    what  a 
great  Master  of  the  Poetical  Art  had   once 
existed  among  us,  and  what  powers  he  un« 
folded  for  the  discovery  and  production  of 
the  mellifluous  rythm,  inherent  in  the  Eng- 
Ksh  language.    The  picture,  which  the  Poet 
has  drawn,  is  sing^arly  applicable  to  the 
train  of  ideas,  unfolded  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  and  while  he  details  with  g^eat  ft* 
delity,  from  the  legends  of  his  Church,  th« 

#pinioM 
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opinions  and  feelings  connected  with  this 
subject^he  has  seiased  likewise  with  equal  prcii 
cision  on  the  Physical  facts  and  mental  con-* 
ceptionsy  which  are  attached  to  the  condition 
of  the  Extatic. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestals  lot  I 

The  world  foi^etiing,  by  the  world  foi]got : 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  i 

Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  i/vish  resigned : 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 

Obedient  slumbers  that  can  watch  and  weep ; 

Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even  ; 

Tears  that  delight*  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heay'ii. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 

And  whispVing  Angels  prompt  her  golden  dreamt. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 

And  wings  of  Seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes, 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 

For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing. 

To  sounds  of  heav*nly  harps  she  dies  away, 

And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day/' 

The  ideal  sounds  and  perfumes,  which  af- 
fect the  senses  of  the  Extatic  Vestal,  are 
faithful  representations  of  the  facts,  which  ex-^ 
ist  in  high  states  of  Nervous  Excitement. 
We  have  seqp,  that  the  sense  of  hearings  is  ex- 
quisitely acute  in  some  nervous  disorders^ 
and  Dr.  Heberden  observes  in  his  chapter  on 
Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical  Affections, 
thftt  the  Nose  and  the  Ears  are  filled  with 

ide?^ 
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'^  idea]  odours  and  sounds. ''  He  obserres  too, 
that  on  some  occasions  in  Epileptic  Disor- 
ders a  vapour  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  stomach 
to  the  head,  which  affects  the  palate  and 
nostrils,  like  musk.  (p.  159.)  The  ears  of 
the  Corybantes  rung*  with  the  sounds  of  ima- 
ginary pipes ;  and  Plato  has  finely  conceived 
a  Moral  Enthusiast  of  the  ancient  worlds  when 
he  is  exhorted  by  his  Friends  to  escape  from 
prison  and  from  death,  to  be  roused  by  the 
same  spirit  of  Corybantic  ardor  in  th«  cause 
of  Virtue,  and  to  hear  only  the  imaginary 
sounds  of  Vocal  Laws,  proclaiming  the  eter 
nal  and  unalterable  principles  of  Moral 
Duty. 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance  in 
this  description,  of  the  Female  Enthusiast^ 
which  might  be  expanded  into  a  curious 
subject  both  of  Physical  and  Metaphysical 
discusision.  This  circumstance  is  strictly 
accordant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Religious 
faith,  which  the  Poet  describes ;  and  while 
it  exhibits  a  true  portrait  of  Nature  by  sup- 
posing feelings  of  the  Human  heart,  alike 
known  and  common  to  all^  it  unfolds  to  us 
the  secret  workings  of  this  universal  affection, 
little  known  and  understood  on  suctt  an  ee«- 

D  d  casion^ 
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casioD,  which  in  some  visionary  minds 
peculiajrly  attached  to  the  exercises  of  a  fer- 
vent Devotion.  We  perceive,  that  the  great 
passion  of  Human  Nature  still  clings  to  the 
Vestal,  even  in  her  last  retreat  amidst  the 
seclusion  and  sanctity  of  the  Cloister,  and 
her  visions  are  still  haunted  with  the  Spouse, 
the  Bridal  Ring  and  the  procession  of  Vir- 
gins chauntinjjf ;  ^  Hymeneal  songs.  The  Poet 
has  obtained  this  imagery  from  the  familiar 
metaphor^  adopted  by  his  Church,  in  which 
the  Vestal  is  considered  as  having  renounced 
the  relations  of  the  world,  and  being  married 
only  to  Christ  J  and  likewise  from  the  Legends 
relating  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

In  the  Legendary  Story  of  St.  Catharine, 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  this  virgin  with 
Christ  is  detailed,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
under  all  its  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
splendor. — ^We  shall  net  wonder  at  such 
wild  conceptions ;  when  we  trace  the  pro* 
^gress  of  their  formation,  and  learn,  that 
they  are  natural  and  inevitable  products  of 
the  mind»  which  has  become  entangled  in 
this  train  of  ideas,  under  the  influence  of 
%  peculiar  Faith,  A  metaphor  in  one  of  its 
formi  liecomes  a  Personification  under  ano-^ 

ther. 
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ther,  and  when  we  have  passed  so  far,  we 
readily  proceed  to  all  the  actions,  which  wc 
can  conceive  to  be  attached  to  the  Person^ 
thus  embodiedf  as  it  were,  by  the  operation 
of  figurative  imagery. 

The  Spiritual  passion  of  Love^  which  ia 
here  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  the  Enthun 
siastic  Votary  of  Religion,  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  certain  states  of  the  Human  mind»  and  it 
has  sometimes  formed  a  topic  of  Philosophic 
cal  enciuiry  and  oftentimes  an  abundant 
source  of  Mystical  Meditation*.  We  all  know, 
that  this  universal  passion^  UDder  its  baser 
or  its  better  forms^  has  passed,  through  every 
gradation  of  evil  and  of  good,  of  matter  and 
of  mind,till  it  is  lost  in  the  region  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  confounded  in  the  obscurity  of 
secret  relations — sympathies  and  principles, 
which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  unfoldedl 
If  we  should  epquicef./VK^  the^.i^^mfiiaZ 

or  M^iterial  affectiou  be  the  first  movement 
in  the  Microcosm  of  Man^  we  should  perhaps 
discover,  that  the  Mind  supplied  the  original 
impression,  and  that  the  passion  recurs  to  its 
primeval  source,  when  it  is  employed  in  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  Devotion.* 

*  This  union  of  Lose  aud  Devotion  in  Females 
has  oflen  formed  a  subjeat  of  ebstrvation  among  the 
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The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  acknow- 
ledged to  relate  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soult  and  has  often  been  adopted,  under  va- 
rious conceptions  as  a  vehicle  of  much  Mo- 
ral and  Mystical  Doctrine.  Our  great  Poet 
describes  the  Celestial  Cupid,  as  holding  his 
*'  dear  Psyche  sweet  intrancedf  after  her 
"  wandering  labours  long;  "  and  this  ima- 
gery, as  I  conceive,  was  originally  derivecl 
from  some  Dramatic  representation  exhibited 
in  the  Mysteries^  in  which  the  Soul  was  re- 
presented, slumbering  in  an  Extatic  repose 
of  an  apparent  Death,  till  it  was  revived  ia 
another  state  or  form  by  the  all  generative 

•  

Love.  The  significant  emblem  of  the  But- 
terfly exhibits  a  similar  idea  of  a  creature 
escaping  from  its  original  state  of  torpid 
existence,  immediately  or  progressively,  and 
becoming  a  free— -a  winged  and  aerial  being. 

In 


French  writers  &€.  The  union  appears,  as  it  should 
teem,  so  attached  to  some  states  of  the  Animal  Sys- 
tem, that  the  observation  has  found  a  place  in  a  cele- 
brated modem  work  on  Physiology.  We  find  in 
Richerand  the  following  remark— ^^  Fontenelle  used 
^<  to  say  of  the  Devotion  of  some  women :  One  may 
^^  see^ihcU  JLove  has  been  here^  It  has  been  said  in 
<<  speaking  of  St.  Theresa.  To  love  God  is  still  to 
''lave.''  (Chap.  10.) 


I* 
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In  the  spangled  akeefif  to  whieh  Psyche  or  the 
Soul  is  advanced,  Milton  probably  alludes 
to  the  dazzling  radiance,  of  the  Beat^  Vi- 
simif  ((juutdtftA  o4/0  the  sight  of  Celestial 
Beauty f  to  which  the  Initiated  were  finally 
admitted^  as  to  the  last  and  supremest  of 
blessings. 

This  connexion  between  Love  and  an  /m- 
mortal — S^iriitud — Divine  existence,  what- 
ever may  be  the  secret  source,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  operates  through  a  great  extent 
on  all  our  imagery  and  ideas,  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  subject.  The  Lover 

who  converts  his  Mistress  into  a  Goddess  or 
Divinity,  is  perhaps  more  pious  than  he  ima- 
gines, and  we  shall  hence  learn,  that  the 
two  passions  of  the  Knight  Errant,  appa- 
rently so  discordant  — Religion  and  Love,  by 
which  he  commends  himself  in  all  his  perils 
to  God  and  his  Mistress,  unite  in  the  same 
original  feelings  of  a  more  exalted  Devotion* 
The  affectionof  Platonic  Love  is  exhibited 
under  various  forms  in  various  Sects^  some- 
times firm  and  faithful  to  its  own  doctrines, 
and  sometimes  defeated  in  the  confidence  of 
its  own  prowess.  'Petrarch  sighed  and  wept 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,'while  he  celebra- 
ted 
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ted  the  beauties  of  a  material  form,  moved 
only  by  a  Poetical  and  Metaphysical  pas« 
sioR.  The  pious  emotioos  of  Fenelon  and  of 
GuyoQ  are  derived  from  a  warmer  hearty 
thoug^h  they  terminate  in  the  purity  of  De- 
votional fervour.  That  extraordinary  perso- 
nage Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  has  formed  a  new 
sect,  from  a  code  abounding  with  the  most 
dangerous  heresies,  veiled  iu  all  the  delusive 
ornaments  of  sentiment  and  of  language* 

A'  Poet  of  our  own  age^  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  is  absorbed  likewise  in  pro- 
found meditation  on  the  Mystic  Spirit  of 
Love»  as  he  wanders  in  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage through  strange  lands;  and  he  has 
even  discovered,  led  by  an  illuminated  guide^ 
the  very  spot,  which  this  potent  Spirit  has 
chosen  for  his  abode,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
amidst  rocks,waters,  and  woods,inspiring  the 
frame  and  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  transcen- 
dant  and  ineffable  loveliness.  The  Bard  rapt 
m  the  vision  exhibited  in  these  scenes,  has 
poured  forth  the  wildest  of  his  strains^  and 
has  traced  the  mystic  properties  of  the  spot^ 
with  a  keenness  of  perception,unfelt  even  by 
his  guide — the  native  Genius  of  the  Lake. 
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Meditations  of  this  kind,  have  pMseA  over 
the  mind  of    ShakspearCf    and  a  diligent 
enquirer  might  discover  the  most  sin^lar  ex- 
amples of  this  remote  species  of  visionary 
imagery.    This  is  the  great  Extatkf  wheat 
'*  extravagant  and  erring   Spirit**  wandcn 
thro'  every  region  of  the  invisiblfe  world,  con- 
scions  of  all,  that  the  mind  can    conceirct 
and  disclosing  all,  that  tongue  can  utter.  Thif 
is  indeed  the  prime  Wizard,  who  has  alone 
discovered  the  secret  art  of  shooting  his  soul, 
not  into  the  senseless  form  of  the  dead  crea- 
ture, but  into  the  living  Spirit  of  animated 
Man ;  of  Man,  as  he  exists  under  all  his  attri- 
butes, not  individually    but  universally,  dtt 
being  of  every  age,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.* 


*  Cbilde  Hai-old  in  the  course  of  his  Pilgrioiage,  vi« 
tits  Clarens,  the  spot  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in  hii 
ff eloise  and  thus  breaks  forth  at  the  sight. 

<^  He,  vrho  hath  Iov*d  nowhere  would  learn  that  lov% 
^  And  make  his  heart  a  spirit  t  he,  who  kaows 
^  That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more ; 
**  For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woct 
'^  And  the  world's  waste  have  dqv'n  him  ^  fiur  from 

those. 
'^  For  tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die : 
^  He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
^  Inio  a  boundless  btessing,  which  may  vie 
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The  Stories,  connected  with  the  Mytholo^ 
of  the  ancient  ^orid,  which  relate  to  the  wild 
exhibitions  displayed  under  the  imaginary 
inspiration  of  a  presiding^  Deity,  record  the 
most  violent  state  of  Nervcus  Excitement, 
which  can  be  raised  in  a  morbid  frame  and 
mind,  alike  disciplined  in  the  exercise  of  de- 
lusion and  disease.    We  most  ag^in  apply  to 
the  description  of  the  Poets,  who  are  them- 
selves beings  of    a  kindred  order  to  those 
whose  feelings  they  depict,  and  who  are  im* 
agined  to  be  moved  by  similar  inspirations  of 
some  potent  Deity.    The  God,  with  whose 
inflaence  the  inspired  prophet  is  possessed,  is 
sometimes  described  as  impressing  the  frame 
of  his  Minister  with  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions.   The  access  of  the  Divinity  is  manifes- 
ted by  all  the  gestures,  which  expre^i^  mental 
commotions    of   the    most  powerful  kind» 

amazement,  horror,  fury,  &c.  and  the  pos- 
sessed 

^  With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  Eternity.** 

(Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  C.  3.  lOS,) 
Peihaps  the  Poet,  when  he  wrote  these  extraordinary 
fines  and  others,  with  which  they  are  c<mnected,  did 
not  recollect,  that  Shakspeare  makes  one  Lover  talk 
about  the  envied  lot  of  obtaining  ^*  Immarial  blessings 
^'  from  the  lips  of  his  Mistress,"  and  another  to  de- 
dare,  that  ^Etemiiy  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes.**  9»% 
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^esiicd  at  last  becomes  exhausted^  or  falM 
senseless  on  the  ground,  oppressed  by  the 
force  of  these  painful  and  uncontroulabl^ 
agitations. 

We  commonly  find,  that  a  Female  is  the 
chief  performer  in  these  exhibitionsi  and 
that  the  perfection  of  the  Art  is  displayed  by 
the  Priestess  or  the  Prophetess^  in  the  pa« 
roxysm  of  her  Oracular  functions.  We  all 
remember,  that  the  Sibyl  of  Virgil,  oa  the 
approach  of  the  inspiring  Deity,  is  disturbed 
by  the  most  violent  emotions. — On  a  sudden^ 
her  countenance  and  her  colour  change :  Het 
hair  becomes  dishevelled  :  Her  breast  heaves 
and  pants :  Hef  heart  swells,  wild  with  fury  : 
Her  form  enlarg^es^  and  her  voiae  ceases  to 
be  human. 

<<  Venttim  erat  ad  limen,  cum  Vii^o,  Poscere  fiiU 
IVmpnS)  ut:  t)euB,  ecce,  Deus.   cui  talia  fiinti 
Ante  fbras,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 
Kon  compte  mansere  cotneft :  sed  pectus  anheluni^ 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  videri, 
Kec  moltale  aonana ;  afflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  Dei.'* 

We   have  before  seen»  that  the  Medical 
Writers  consider  the  Feigned  Epilep$^f  as  nt 

E  e  last 
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last  passing  into  a  real  Disease  ;  and  this  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  Poet  in   describings  the 
ag^itations  of  the  Inspired  Prophetess.  'In  the 
first  stages  of  these  convulsions,  the  frame  is 
partly  under  the  controul  of  the  will ;  but  as 
the  paroxysm  proceeds  in  its  career,  and  in- 
creases in  its  strength,   the  mind  and  the 
body  are  subdued  by   a  real  and  a   direful 
Malady,  from  which  the  sufferers  are  unable 
to  escape.     In  describing  the  state  of  the 
Sybil,  the  Poet  has  employed  all  the  powers 
of  his  Art^and  he  seems  himself  to  be  o;>pressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  and  ima- 
gery,  by  which  he  may   fully  represent  the 
subjugation  of  the  Human  frame  and  mind,by 
some  foreign  and  irresistible  agency^whatever 
it  may  be,  whether  of  Demon  or  of  Disease. 

^'  At  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
£xcussis8e  Deum :  tanto  magis  iUe  fiitigat 
Os  rabidum,fera  corda  domans^fingitquepremendo*" 

The  preceding  observations  on  Nervous 
jiffections,  from  whatever  source  such  affec- 
tions may  arise,  were  intended  to  illustrate 
those  states  of  the  frame^  which  in  various 
degrees  produce  a  weakened  state  of  the 
Vital  action,  and  which  may  finally  terminate 

in 
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iu  Suspended  Animation.  I  have  however 
taken  occasion  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  the 
subject  of  these  Nervous  Irritations,  as  they 
operate  on  the  frame  and  the  mind  of  £»• 
thusiasts  in  thexv  Prophetic  Agitations — Vi- 
sions— Trances — Extacies  Sfc.  and  1  have 
illustrated  various  matters,  which  are  con- 
nected with  this  train  of  ideas.  As  my  argu- 
ment relates  to  secret  properties  and  proces- 
ses of  the  system,  which  arc  oftentimes  con- 
nected with  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  more 
unusual  or  extraordinary  state;  I  have  un- 
folded some  topics,  relating  to  these  affec- 
tions of  the  System,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding a  Philosophical  age  of  certain  facta 
and  opinions,  which  appear  in  such  periods 
to  be  almost  or  altogether  disregarded  in  their 
enquiries. 

We  may  safely  affirm,  that  every  thing 
relating  to  Visions — TVances — Religious  Ex- 
tacies tgc.  is  not  only  rejected  from  the  be- 
lief, but  is  even  entirely  removed  from  the 
contemplation  and  regard  of  the  Philoso- 
phers and  Physiologists  of  the  present  age. 
The  repugnance  to  admit  any  stories  or  opi- 
nions, which  are  connected  with  an  appear- 
ance even,  and  especially  with  any  preten- 

E  e  2  sions 
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sions^  tending  to  Supernatural  agency,  has 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  Philosopher,  that  he  seems  to 
grant  to  the  persons,  who  claim  such  a  fa-» 
culty,  what  he  denies  to  their  powers,  and 
regards  them  almost  as  Supernatural  crea- 
tures,or  in  other  words,  as  creatures  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  Nature,   aloof  from  the 
objects  of  his  enquiry,  and  divested  of  the 
materials  of  action,  with  which  these  objects 
are  furnished.     Botanists  appear  to  have  a 
feeling  of  a  similar  kind,  when   they  mani^ 
festa  repugnance  to  tho^^e  plants,  which  are 
found  within  the   precincts  of  a  cultivated 
garden  not  dedicated  to  their  Art,  and  they 
seem  to  imagine,  that  these  spots  are  seclu-* 
ded  from  the  pale  of  nature,  and   that  they 
generate  productions,    disobedient    to    her 
laws.     This  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  pre- 
cise and  rigid  sense,  but  as  alluding  to  a  state 
of  the  mind,  which  is  often  apparent  on  such 
occasions. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  Professors  of  the  Medi-» 
cal  Art  have  turned  aside  from  the  consider-* 
ation  of  certain  nervous  affections,  which  they 
themselves  would  regard  as  due  objects  for 
iheir  enquiry,  if  they  were  not  entangled  in 

some 
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florae  delusions  of  this  kind.  They  forg^et^ 
that  the  peraoaages,  who  deal  in  Visions — 
Trances  ^c  whether  real  or  pretended,  are 
creatures,  obeying*  the  same  laws  of  mind 
and  body,  which  act  on  ail  other  beings,  in 
the  most  familiar  operation^^  of  nature^thoagh 
these  laws  are  employed  under  different  com- 
binations of  matter,  and  thus  exhibit  diffe- 
rent effects.  Nay  the  pretensions  to  Super- 
natural agency  in  Extatic  Visions^  must 
afford  oftentimes  a  more  curious  and  impor- 
tant case  for  the  exercise  of  Medical  enquiry; 
as  the  cultivation  of  Disease  not  enly  adds 
to  the  intensity  of  the  Malady,  just  as  the 
same  Disease  might  be  increased  by  neglect, 
or  by  its  own  natural  force,  as  we  should 
call  it;  but  we  must  remember  moreover, 
that  this  species  of  cultivation  will  render 
likewise  the  Disorder  more  complex^  ^gra- 
vating  the  intensity  of  the  evil^  and  ^hang- 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  its  action. 
If  the  Epilepsia  S&nti/ata,  the  Feigned  Epi- 
lepsy, and  other  affections  of  that  sort  were 
to  be  regularly  cultivated  as  an  Art ;  new 
Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  must  be  ge* 
Derated^  which  would  overthrow  the  labour* 
of  Nosologists  in  their  arrangement  of  Hypo-> 
{chondriacal  and  Hysterica)  pisease$&    If  the 

reces^f 


I 
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recesses  of  the  Pagan  sanctuaries  were  tin* 
veiled,  and  if  the  Temple  practice,  had  been 
recorded  by  any  of  the  ancient  Physicians, 
we  should  have  known  many  important  facts^ 
of  which  we  are  now  perfectly  igno*« 
rant. 

A  diligent  enquiry  by  an  enlightened  Physi- 
ologist,into  all  the  strange  stories  and  the  wild 
extravagant  opinions,  relating  to  Visiong — 
TranceSfScc.  would  afford  abundant  materials 
of  edifying  reflection/  It  would  disclose  to  us 
occult  qualities  and  sympathies  in  the  frame, 
which  are  now  either  disbelieved,  or  hidden 
from  our  view  by  mistaken  conccptions,on  the 
cause  and  mode  of  their  action.  We  should 
oftentimes  find  that  to  be  true,  which  we  now 
conceive  to  be  false,  and  above  all^  we  should 
learn  to  acquire  on  this  subject  precise  ideas 
on  the  limits,  which  separate  truth  fwri  ^l^c- 
hood;  or  rather  we  should  le-^ .:./.;  IP  T  fi\.  s?me 
thing  may  be  both  true  and  false^underditier-^ 
ent  modes  of  conceiving  it.  The  greatest  im« 
pediment  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
has  been  found  in  the  property  of  the  mind, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  few  ideas  removed 
from  the  opinions  of  the  people,  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  repugnance  to  believe    any  thing, 

which 
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which  the  people  admit,  and  thus  our  Philo-* 
8ophers  are  accustomed  to  reject  the  yarioui 
stories  and  modes  of  conceptions,  which  are 
credited  and  received^not  partially,  but  whol- 
ly under  all  their  circumstances  and  all  their 
relations.  This  I  have  erer  considered  as  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing^not  only  because  it  is  so  directly  contrary 
to  every  just  principle  of  reasoning*;  but  be- 
cause it  appears  in  that  state  of  the  mind,when 
the  faculties  have  already  made  some  advance- 
ment, and  not  in  that  unfurnished  and  deso- 
late state^  when  some  pardon  might  be  grant- 
ed to  the  folly  or  the  grossness  of  the  con- 
ceptions. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Philosophic  spirit,  to  detect 
what  is  false  in  many  of  the  extravagant 
Tales  relating  to  Visions,  Trances,  4fc.  yet 
there  is  some  dexterity  required  to  discover 
those  portions  of  an  extraordinary  story, 
which  are  not  the  products  of  fiction,  but 
which  we  might  almost  demonstrate  to  be 
true,  from  their  relation  to  Physical  causes 
and  effects.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  these  tales,  which  are  equally  removed 
from  the  propensity  or  the  faculties  of  the 

Enthusiast 
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Enthasiast  td  ffeig^n,  as  they  are  nt  present 
)*emote  front  the  familiar  contemplatiou 
or  art  of  the  Philosopher,  by  which  tbey 
may    be    traced    ttiid    developed* 

Delusion  can  proceed  only  to  a  certain 
lijonit^    which  it  is  not    difficult  to  define  ; 
and  beyond  this,  the  Enthusiasts   whatever 
may  be  his  desire  to  Itiislead  and  deceive, 
is  contronled  by  powers  of  itiind  and  body, 
which  sway  theiif  ministef  to   their  will^ 
and  entangl<^  him,  bound  and  shackled  in* 
thp^  chains,  which  perhaps  he. originally  for* 
ged  for  the  subjugation  of  others.  It  is  only  in^ 
the  first  stages  of  the  deluding  and  deluded 
£nthusiast>  that  Hhe  mind  slumbers    in   a 
^mixed  and  middle  state^between  self  illusion 
^and  voluntary  fraud  :*  In  the  progress  of  tbi» 
passion^  the  deceiver  becomes  a  proselyte  to 
the  imposture,  and  his  own  fiqtions  at  last 
compose  the  articles  of  his  faiths 

When  the  Extath  reveals  the  v^ondem  of 
the  InvigibU  world,  he  describes  all,  that  he 
imagines,  with  as  much  good  faith,  as  such  a^ 
mind  is  able  to  preserve  with  itself.  If  he 
embellishes  his  visions  by  the  conceptions! 
of  his  waking  thoughts,  he  gains  nothing  by 
such  a  fraud,  if  fraud  it  can  be  called  ;    but 

on^ 
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6n  the  roi^trary  he  will  weaken  the  force  of 
those  wiUlcr  conceptions,  which  his  dreams 
had  excited.  The  invisible  worlds  which  a 
dreamer  of  Dreams  discloses,  is  the  invisible 
world  of  his  waking  thoughts,  formed  com- 
monly from  titfe  grosser  superstitions  of  the 
age,  in  which  he  lived,  and  decorated  per- 
haps with  some  additions  from  the  workings 
of  a  morbid  and  corrupted  fancy. 

A  fiction  may  be  founded  on  a  basis  of 
truth,  as  it  exists  in  the  code  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  we  may  even  listen   to    the  fiction,    as 
we  should  call  it  under  one  conception,  of 
the  illustrious  Epileptic    and    Extatic,  the 
Arabian  Prophet^  when  he  describes  the  glo- 
ries of  the  seven  Heavens,  which  be  visited 
in  a  nightly  journey,   guided  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel. — He  fills  his  heaven  with  such  ob- 
jects,   which    are    common    to    Talmudic 
superstitions    and  other  follies  of  his  age, 
and  we  can  perceive  in  one  part  of  the  nar- 
rative a  circumstance,  which  may  be  resolved 
without  effort^  into  a  Phvsical  fact. — ^Th# 
nightly  dream  of  an  Epileptic  Prophet,  heat- 
ed by  the  meditations  of  the  precet.ding  day, 
may  well  be  conceived    to  swarm  with  all 
the    Phantoms,    described    in  this  Extatic 

Ff  Trance 
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Trance,  and  the  cold,  i;('hich  pierced  th« 
marrow  of  the  Dreamer,  when  he  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God,  may  allude  to  that 
Nervous  affection  of  the  feverish  frame, 
when  the  rigor  of  the  paroxysm  commences 
its  penetrating*  action.^ 

*  Our  knowledge  on  the  operation  of  Epileptic 

A0ections  from  Historical  records,  can  be  acquired 

only  irom  the  examples  of  those,  whose  celebrity  has 

caused  th^  fitmiliaraccidents  of  (heir  lives  to  be  known. 

The  most  illustrious  of  Epilepiic   Vistonmries  is  the 

Arabiofi  Prophet^  if  we  consider  the  consequences, 

which  these  Visions  have  produced.    Prideaux  has 

thus  described  the  Disorder  of  the  Prophet  and  its 

important  attendant.    Mahomet  '^pretended  to  re« 

^^  ceive  all  his  Revelations  from  the  Angel  Gabriel, 

^^  and  that  he  was  sent  from  God  on  purpose  to  de- 

*^  liver  them  unto  him.    And  whereas  he  was  subject 

*^  to  the  Falling  Sickness^  whenever  the  Fit  was  upon 

*<  him,  he  pretended  it  to  be  a  Trance,  and  that  then 

*'  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  come  from  God,  with  some 

*'  new  RevelationB  unto  him,  the  Splendor  of  whose 

'^  appearance  he  not  being  able  to  bear;  this  caused 

'^  him  to  &11  into  those  Trances,  in  which  the  Angel 

'^conversed  vrith  him,  and  delivered  to  him  those 

^  Messages  from  God,  which  he  vras.  sent  to  reveal 

"  unto  him.*' 

(  Lift  of  Uahomet  p.  17.  8.  ) 

Various  parts  of  the  History  of  Mahomet  would 
iUustntte  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above  un- 
folded 


The  wildness  of  a  Feverish  Dream  has 
been  felt  or  is  understood  by  all^  and  we  shall 
pass  from  hence,  even  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant stories  of  Trances  &c.  as  they  relate  to 
Visionary  forms,  without  amazement  or  dis* 
belief.     It  will  be  granted^  that  a  Trance  is 


folded. — The  union  of  Ijove  Rud  Devotion  is  pecu* 
liarly  manifest  in  the  History  of  this  Yisionary,  how« 
ever  gross  may  have  been  the  conceptions  and  doc- 
trines of  an  Arabian  mind,  and  the  'viell  known 
speech  ^^  Quando  subii  mifd  desiderium  Paradisic  a* 
€ulor  earn**  S^e^  affordB  a  curious  and  summary  illus* 
tration  of  this  idea.  The  exclamation  of  Ali^  cm 
viewing  the  body  of  Mahomet  after  Death,  which  is 

•o  fiimiliar  to  the  readers  of  Gibbon,  relates  to  a  cir- 

• 

cumstance  which  has  a  singular  coincidence  with  the 
Physical  facts  r^orded  in  pages  190-1  and  which  is 
almost  verified  as  an  Historical  fiict  by  the  acknow- 
ledged Nervous  afikction  there  described.  Gibbon 
has  recorded  this  fact  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  a  great  work,  for  which  he  has  been  so 
justly  and  admirably  reprehended  by  Porson. — In 
considering  the  Death  of  Mahomet  it  might  be  a 
subject  of  enquiry,  whether  this  event  might  not 
have  been  an  Epileptic  attack  from  which  the  firame 
was  unable  to  recover  itself;  It  may  be  conceived 
too  that  the  cries  of  his  followers  ^^  Do  not  bury 
<<  him,  for  the  Apostle  of  Ood  is  not  dead^**  in  which 
Omar  concurred,  might  have  partly  arisen  fiom  some 
Appearances,  which  indicated  his  usual  state  of  an 
Epileptic  Trance.  FC2 
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but  a  continued  Dream — that   it  arises  front 
a  morbid  mind  co-operating  with  a  morbid 
frame^  and  that  these  combined  agents  have 
been  often  strengthened  in  their  powers  by  a 
continued  exercise  as  in  the  practise  of  an 
Art.*- — When  I  speak  of  Trances,  as  affections 
of  the  System,  which  should  excite  no  amaze- 
ment  at  their  operation,    I  must  lie  under- 
stood to  speak  of  their  nature  by  comparison 
only,  and  I  mean  that  they  differ  nothing  from 
ordinary  Dreams,with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  by  the  variety  of  tbeir  forms,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  their  duration.  Under  one  point  of 
Tiew   indeed  all  that  bekngs  to  mind  and 
matter,  is  a  deep  Mystery    and  there  is  a 
point,  at  which  to  our  apprehension.  Miracle 
commences,  or  in  other  words,there  is  a  pointy 
at  which  we  can  no  longer  reason  about  cause 
and  effect  from  any   laws  of  Nature,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.      Our  enquiries 
however 'must  still  be  directed  to  these  laws, 
as    far  as   they    are    visible  from  familiar 
facts  in  their  accustomary  mode  of  action^ 
and  we  shall  have  performed  many  service  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  when  we  have  re- 
ferred to  known  process 63,  which  many  have 
considered  as  wonderful,under  a  confusion  of 
ideas    about    some    super.,  atural    agency, 

which 
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which    it   would  be  most  difficult  to  de- 
Telope  or  conceive. 

The  perpetual  experience,  which  we  mil 
have  respecting  Dreams^  may  induce  us  to 
admit  the  more  continued  state  of   Visions — 
Trances  ^c.    which  occur  during  the  time 
of  Sleep ;   but  we  shall  perhaps  find  some 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  narratires,  which 
relate  to  the  Visions  or  strange  sights,  passing 
before  the  eyes  of  Extatics,  when  they  are 
awake.     It  is  necessary  however,  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  this  state  of 
the  frame,  before  we  can  duly  understand 
the  controul  of  Nervous  affections  over  the 
System   in  a    feeble   or   disordered    state. 
There  is  one  story  relating  to  strange  sights, 
as  they  pass  before  the  imagination   in  the 
waking    condition  of  the  frame,   which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  shew  us  in  the  most  im- 
pressive   and    unequivocal    manner,    what 
wondrous  Visions  may  swim  before  the  sight, 
when  various  causes  co-operate  to  exagge- 
rate the  faculty,  existing  in  a  morbid  frame* 
This  story  is  now  becoming  familiar  to  the 
English  Public  ;    yet  it  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  any  enquiry  on  Nervous  affections, 
but  to  stand  at  the^'very  head  and  fronf'ofall 

such 
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sach  discussions,  ad  a  great  document  of  in<* 
disputable  evidence  and  authority  for  the  foun- 
dation of  our  faith  on  this  subject. 

Nicolcd  who  was  a  distinguished  Memlier  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  presented  a  Me- 
moir to  that  Academy,  containing  the  detail 
of  an  extraordinary  Nervous  Disorder,  with 
which  he  was  affected.  In  the  former  part 
of  his  life  he  ^had  been  troubled  with  e&n- 
gestions  in  his  head,  as  they  are  called^  for 
wiiich  bleeding  with  leeches  had  been  fre- 
quently applied;  but  at  last  the  Nervous  af*- 
fection  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  degree, 
which  he  details  after  the  following  manner. 

« 

**  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791 . 
I  was  much  affected  in  my  mind  by  several 
incidents  of  a  very  disagreable  nature  ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  February  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  irritated  me  extremely.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  my  wife  ^nd  ano- 
ther person  came  to  console  me  ;  I  was  in  a 
violent  perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  se- 
ries of  incidents  which  had  altogether  woun- 
ded my  moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw 
no  possibility  of  relief,  when  suddenly  I  ob- 
served at  a  distance  of  ten  paces  from  me,  a 

Figure 
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Figure — the  Figure  of  a  deceased  person.  I 
pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my  wife  whether  she 
did  not  see  it.  She  saw  nothings  but  being 
much  alarmed  endeavoured  to  compos  erne, 
and  sent  for  the  physician.  The  figure  re- 
mained some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  at 
length  I  became  a  little  more  calm,  and  as  I 
was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterward^ 
fell  into  a  troubled  kind  of  slumber^  whip^ 
lasted  for  half  an  hour.  The  vision  was  as- 
cribed to  the  great  agitation  of  mind  in  which 
I  had  been,  and  it  was  supposed  I  should  have 
nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  that  cause ; 
but  the  violent  affection  having  put  my  nerves 
into  an  unusual  state,  from  this  arose  further 
consequences,  which  require  a  more  de- 
tailed description. 


'*  In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o* 
clock,  the  Figure,  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  again  appeared.  I  was  alone  when 
this  happened;  a  circumstance,  which,  a 
may  be  easily  conceived,  could  net  be  verj 
agreeable.  I  went  therefore  to  the  apart- 
ment of  my  wife,  to  whom  1  related  it.  But 
thither  also  the  Figure  pursued  me.  Sothe'^ 
times  it  was  present,  sometisnes  it  vanished ; 
but  when  seen  ii  was  always f  the  same  sten- 

ding 
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ding  Figure.  I  can  assign  no  other  reason ' 
for  th\s  Apparition  than  that,  though  much 
more  composed  in  my  mind,  1  had  not  been 
able  so  entirely  to  forget  the  cause  of  such 
deep  and  distressing  yexation,  and  had  re- 
flected on  the  consequences  of  it,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  them ;  and  that  this  hap- 
pened three  hours  after  dinner,  at  the  time 
M^hen  the  digestion  just  begins. 

'<  At  length  I  became  more  composed  with 
respect  to  the  disagreeable  incident^  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  first  Apparition ;  but 
though  I  had  used  very  excellent  medicines^ 
and  found  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly 
well,  yet  the  Apparitions  did  not  diminish^ 
but  on  the  contrary^rather  increased  in  nuni'- 
ber,  and  were  transformed  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner. 

*'  After  I  had  removed  from  the  first  im* 
pression  of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  parti- 
cularly agitated  by  these  Apparitions,  as  1 
considered  them  to  be  what  they  really  were, 
the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indispo- 
iition ;  On  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  at 
much  at  possible,  to  preserve  my  composure 
•f  mind,  that  I  might  remain  distinctly  con- 
scious 


vcious  of  what  passed  within  me.  1  observed 
these  phantoms  with  great  accuracy,  and 
very  often  reflected  on  my  previous  thoughts, 
with  a  view  to  discover  some  law  in  the  asso« 
elation  of  ideas,  by  which  exactly  these  or 
other  figures  knight  present  themselvf  s  to  the 
imagination.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  discovery,  especially  in  the  latter 
period  of  my  visions ;  but^  on  the  whole,  1 
could  trace  no  connection^  which  the  various 
figures^  that  thus  appeared  and  disappeared 
to  my  sight,  had  with  my  state  of  mind,  or 
with  my  employment,  and  the  other  thoughts, 
which  engaged  my  attention.  After  frequent 
accurate  observations  on  the  subject,  having 
fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered  it,  I 
could  form  no  other  conclusion  on  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  such  apparitions,  than 
that,  when  the  nervous  system  is  weak,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  much  excited,  or  rather 
deranged,  similar  figures  may  appear  in 
such  a  manner,  as  if  they  were  actually  seen 
and  heard ;  for  these  visions,  in  my  c^se, 
were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known  law 
of  reason,  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  other 
usual  association  of  ideas ;  and  such  also  is 
the  case  with  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can 
reason  from  the  few  ex  amples  we  know. 

G  g  «  The 
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*'  The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures 
which  present  themselves  to  us,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  sought  for  in  the  structure  of 
that  organization  by  which  we  think  ;  but 
this  will  always  remain  no  less  inexplicable  to 
us,  than  the  origin  of  these  powers,  by  which 
consciousness  and  fancy  are  made  to 
exist. 

.  '*  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never 
appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day  : 
but  several  other  figures  shewed  themselves 
afterwards  very  distinctly ;  sometimes  such 
as  1  knew,  mostly,  however  of  persons  I  did 
not  know,  and  among  those  known  to  me 
were  the  semblance  of  both  living  and  de- 
ceased persons,  but  mostly  the  former ;  and 
I  made  the  observation,  that  acquaintance, 
with  whom  I  daily  conversed,never  appeared 
to  me  as  phantoms  ;  it  was  always  such  as 
were  at  a  distance*  When  these  apparitions 
had  continued  some  weeks,  and  I  could  re- 
gard  them  with  the  greatest  composure,  I 
afterwards  endeavoured,  at  my  own  plea- 
sure, to  call,  forth  phantoms  of  several  ac- 
quaintance, whom  I  for  that  reason  repre- 
sented to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  but  in  vain, — For  however  accurate- 
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ly  I  pictured  to  ray  mind  the  figures  of  such 
persons,  I  never  once  could  succeed  in  my 
desire  of  seeing*  them  externally  ;  though  I 
had  some  short  time  before  seen  them  as 
phantoms,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  afterwards 
unexpectedly  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
the  same  manner.  The  phantoms  appeared 
to  me  in  every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they 
had  been  presented  externally,  like  the  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  though  they  certainly  had 
their  origin  internally ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  was  always  able  to  distinguish,  with  the 
greatest  precision,  ph^vntoms  from  phenome- 
na. Indeed  1  never  once  erred  in  this»  as  I 
I  was  in  general  perfectly  calm  and  self- col- 
lected on  the  occasion.  I  knew  extremely 
well,  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  phantom  entered, 
and  when  the  door  really  was  opened,  and 
any  person  came  in« 

*'  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  figures 
appeared  to  me  at  all  times,  and  under  the 
most  different  circumstances,  equally  dis- 
tinct and  clear*  Whether  I  was  alone,  or  in 
company,  by  broad  day-light  equally  as  in 
the  night  time,  in  my  own  as  well  as  fn  my 
neignbour's  house ;  yet  when  I  was  at  ano- 
ther 
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ther  person's  house,  they  were  less  frequent ; 
and  when  I  walked  the  street  they  very  sel- 
dom appeared.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  some- 
times the  fiorures  disappeared,  sometimes  they 
remained  even  after  I  had  closed  them.  If 
they  vanished  in  the  former  case,  on  opening 
my  eyes  ag^ain,  nearly  the  same  figures  ap- 
peared which  I  had  seen  before. 

"  I  sometimes  conversed  with  my  physi- 
cian and  my  wife  concerning  the  phantoms, 
which  at  the  time  hovered  round  me  ;  for  in 
general  the  forms  appeared  oftener  in  motion 
than  at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue 
present — they  frequently  left  me  altogether^ 
and  again  appeared  for  a  short  or  a  longer 
•pace  of  time,  singly  or  more  at  once ;  but, 
in  general,  several  appeared  together.  For 
the  most  part  I  saw  human  fignies  of  both 
•exes ;  they  commonly  passed  to  and  fro,  as 
if  they  had  no  connection  with  each  other, 
like  people  at  a  fair,  where  all  is  bustle ; 
sometimes  they  appeared  to  have  business 
with  one  another.  Onoe  or  twice  I  saw  among 
them  persons  on  horseback,  and  dogs  add 
birds ;  these  figures  all  appeared  to  me  ii| 
their  natural  size,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had 

•xisted  in  real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on 

Ham 
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the  uncovered  parts  of  the  bo3y,  and  with  all 
the  different  kinds  and  colonrs  of  clothes. 
But  I  think,  however,  that  the  colours  were 
somewhat  paler  than  they  are  in  naiiire. 

''  None  of  the  figures  had  any  distinguish- 
ing  ch:iracteristic  j  they  were  neither  terri- 
ble   ludicrous,  nor  repulsive;  most  of  them 
were  ordinary   in  their   appearance — soost) 
were  even  agreeable. 

**  On  the  whole,  the  longer  I  continued  in 
this  state,  the  more  did  the  number  of  phan- 
toms increase,  and  the  apparitions  becarat 
more  frequent.  About  four  weeks  after,  I  be- 
gan to  hear  them  speak ;  sometimes  the  phan- 
tasms spoke  with  one  another;  butfortlie 
most  part  they  addressed  themselves  to  me 
who  endeavoured  to  console  me  in  my  grief, 
which  still  left  deep  traces  in  my  mind.  This 
speaking  1  heard  most  frequently  when  I  was 
alone :  though  I  Sometimes  heard  it  in  com* 
pany,  intermixed  with  the  conversation  of 
real  persons ;  frequently  in  single  phrases 
only,  but  sometimes  even  in  connected  dis- 
course. 

Hiotigh  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a 

good 
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g'ood  state  of  health^  both  in  body  and  miiid> 
and  had  become  so  very  familiar  with  thei»e 
phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did  not  excite  the 
least  disag^reeable  emotion,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for 
amusement  and  mirth  ;  yet  as  the  disorder 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  figures  appeared  ^ 
to  me  for  whole  days  together,  and  even  du- 
ring the  night,  if  I  happened  to  be  awake, 
I  had  recourse  to  several  medicines,  and  was  at 
last  again  pbliged  t«  apply  leeches  to  the 

an.u.s. 

til  . 

•  ■ 
"  This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  ApriU 

at  eleven  o^ clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  was  alone  | 

with  the  surgeon,  but^  during  the  operation, 

the  room   swarmed    with  human  forms  of 

every  description^  which  crowded  fast  one  on 

another :  this  continued  till  half  past  four  Q* 

clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the  digestion 

commences.    I  then  observed  that  the  figures 

began  to  move  more  slowly  ;  soon  afterwards  | 

the  colours  became  gradually  paler,  and  eve-* 

ry  seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of 

their   intensity,    without   auy  alteration   in 

the  distinct  figure  in  the  apparitions.      At 

about  half-past  six  o'clock  all    the  figures 

were  entirely  white,  and  moved  very   little ; 

yet 
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yet  the  forms  appeared  perfectly  distinct ; 
by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plaiti, 
without  decreasing  in  number^  as  had  often 
formerly  been  the  case.  The  figures  did  not 
move  off,  neither  did  they  vanish^  which 
also  had  usaally  happened  on  other  occa- 
sions. In  this  instance  they  dissolved  imme- 
diately in  air  :  of  some  even  whole  pieces 
remained  for  a  length  of  time^  which  also  by 
degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight 
o'clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  any 
of  them,  and  I  have  never  since  experienced 
any  appearance  of  any  kind.  Twice  or  thrice 
since  that  time  I  have  felt  a  propensity,  if  I 
may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself,  or  a 
sensation  as  if  I  saw  something,  which  in  a 
moment  aguin  was  gone.  I  was  even  sur- 
prised by  this  sensation  whilst  writing  the 
present  account,  having,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791, 
and  recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  time.  So  little  are  we  some- 
times,even  in  the  greatest  composure  of  mind, 
masters  of  our  imagination.'*^ 

*  This  Narrative  has  appeared  in  a  work,  called  the 
Wonderful  Magaxincj  and  it  has  lately  been  inserted 
in  an  amusing  Periodical  Paper,  called  the  Literary 
Gazette,  with  remarks  by  a  Correspondent,  who  ap- 
pears 
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We  a-UAt  all  vknowhdgBf  that  this  cn^ 
rioi^  varraiive  possesses  every  quality,  which 
din  conciliate  attention  and  belief.  The 
Wirrritorof  tbentory  is  the   suflferer   of  the 


■^  '  ■   ■    .  « p^ 


pears  to  profess  the  Art  oi  seeing  aad  shewing  Vinont. 
This  is  a  science,  not  difficult  to  he  acquiied :  The 
art  of  unlearning  it  will  be  more  laborious,  and  the 
Spectres  may  prove  more  stubbohi  than  tho5eof 
Micolai.  The  descent  into  tl^e  land  of  Shadowa  it 
eas),  but  to  recall  tbe  stqps-^there  li^  the.  labour, 
t^i^  the  operatioiji/  Fapil^  4^c^si^  A%mn^  Sed 
leyocare  graduip  S^. 

The  ipost  extraordinary  part,  as  it  (f;)i9$jra  to  me^ 
in  the  story  of  Nicolai  i^,  ths^t  (j^uring  tl^  Xqt^  co^^iixu- 
ance  of  the  Disorder,  the  associated  motion^  of  the 
system  h$id  not  eut^angled  tlie  malady,  in  thetjr  mecha<« 
nism,  and  fixed  it  on  the  frame.  The  rc>:nedy, which 
was  employed  for  its  cure,  was  good,  au^l  what  is  bet« 
ter,  it  was  efficacious.  Yet  probably  if  the  stale  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  regulated  at  tbe  com- 
nieacement  of  ^he  cU^ease  by  removing,  or  preveoling 
mocbi^i  congestions^  and  if  the  head  had  been  dipped 
dajly  in  cold  water — or  if  cold  water  bacjl  been  appli* 
ed  by  a  shower  bath  &c.  &c.  at  the^noipent,  when 
the  spectres  were  beginning  to  appear,  the  Disorder 
would  have  been  more  speedily  quelled,  or  at  onee 
crushed.  In  my  humble  opinion,  when  tlie  state  of 
the  bowels  has  been  di^ly  ordered  by  a  regular 
use  of  aperient^  not  purgative  medicines,  cold  water 
outwardly  appliedby  sprinkling  shower  baths,  bathing 
»  Sea.  is  the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  Nervous 

Malady 
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Malady — a  man  of  science— of  probity  and 
of  truth — neither  infected  with  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  nor  perhaps  of  that  order  of 
minds,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion 

disorders.  The  ArUispasmodica  or  Neuroiica,  Vakri" 
Btif  Barkj  Opium^  tfc,  ifc.  may  be,  if  not  applied 
with  consummate  skill,  the  most  direful  and  destruc* 
tive  of  Drugs.  The  safest  Neurotic  is  Alcohol, 
under  the  form  of  generous  Wine,  measured  out 
as  a  Medicine,  and  not  drank  at  the  will  of  the  Patient. 
The  efiects  of  this  Neurotic  are  known  to  all,  and  the 
«vil  of  excess  must  be  apparent  alike  to  the  Patient 
and  the  Practitioner.  The  eTil  of  potent  Medicines, 
not  producing  intoxication,  as  Bark  and  Valerian^  is 
not  known  or  dreaded,  and  they  destroy  like  the 
Ardent  spiiits,  though  without  any  suspicions  arising 
from  their  baleful  qualities;  Confirmed  Imanity  has 
been,  I  am  persuaded  often  produced,  by  these  dead- 
ly drugs,  when  injudiciously  applied.  I  am  grieved  to 
■ay,  that  in  my  opinion  the  suspicions  of  the  Practi- 
tioner are  "koo  much  asleep  on  the  use  of  these  Medi- 
cines. This  is  most  manifest,  that  Nervous  Disor« 
ders  often — I  might  venture  to  say,  Ji'equenilj/ — most 
fiequenttjfj  nay  almost  always  arise  from  constipated 
Bowels,  and  this  evil  is  aggravated  to  a  frightful  de- 
gree by  Nervous  Medicines.  If  therefore  the  attention 
of  the  Practitioner  be  not  alive  in  the  highest  state  of 
attention  to  this  point,  what  dreadflil  remedies  does 
he  apply  Ux  his  Miserable   Patient  I    All   Medical 

G  8 
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tion  form  the  predominant  quality  of  the 
understanding'. — I  some  years  ago  heard  the 
iame  story  from  one  of  the  most  distinguish-^ 
ed  writers  of  the  age — a  Dignitnry  of  our 
Church,  who  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  a 
friend  of  Nicolai,  and  who  would  be  sing^ular-^ 
ly  qualified,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  author — his  extensive  learning,  and  pow- 
erful talents,  logical  and  metaphysical,  to 
elucidate  the  facts  and  the  theory  of  this  ex- 
traordinary hallucination.  Our  faith  in  sto- 
ries of  Extatic  Visions  will  be  considerably 
itrengthened  by  this  narrative,  and  we  may 
conceive,  what  effects  would  be  produced, 
by  the  co-operation  of  a  distempered  mind 
with  a  morbid  frame.     Though  the  intensity 

*  of 


Artists  see  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  due 
State  of  the  BoweIs,tbut  they  do  not  preach  and  prac- 
tise this  doctrine,  as  the  Jjau>  and  the  Prophets  of  their 
Art. — I  consider  Dr.  Hamilton,  as  the  greatest 
Preacher  of  this  doctrine,  which  our  age  has  produced, 
«  and  I  regard  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  as  a  work  of 

inestimable  value.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  likewise  per- 
formed the  most  important  serf  ices  to  his  own  peculiar 
profession,  and  to  the  Medical  Art  in  general,  by 
preaching  the  same  doctrine  in  some  of  his  Masterly 
productions. 
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of  the  exhibition,  described  in  this  story, 
cannot  well  be  exceeded ;  we  may  yet  under- 
stand, how  deeply  the  malady  might  be  en- 
grafted on  the  frame  by  the  efforts  of  the 
will,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  practice. 
We  may  conceiye  too^  how  stories  of  the  mar- 
YeUous  kind,  relating  to  such  subjects,  would 
assist  in  the  process  of  learning  this  Art,  and 
the  description  of  Nicolai^  frequently  peru- 
sed at  times^  when  the  frame  was  already 
diaken  witji  Nervous  affections,  might  rea- 
dily raise  before  the  eyes  of  the  visionary, 
all  the  phantoms,  which  the  Narrative  de- 
scribes. We  see,  that  the  remembrance  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer^ 
even  when  the  malady  was  over,  began  to  re- 
call the  same  phantoms,  which  had  once  pas- 
sed before  his  view. 

However  extraordifiary  the  story  of  Nko- 
lai  may  appear,  I  am  persuaded  that  exam- 
ples of  such  affections  perpetually  occur  in 
various  forms  and  degrees. — ^We  must  refer 
to  the  same  source  the  figures,  which  some- 
times appear  on  closing  the  eyes  to  sleep,  es- 
pecially after  scenes,  which  have  excited  Ner- 
vous affections,  as  those  of  a  playhouse  or  a 
ball     room,    as    likewise  those    phantoms, 

G  g  2  which 
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which  appear  in  certain  Fevers  with  the  eyei 
open.  These  forms  and  appearances  swim  be- 
fore the  eves  on  various  occasions,    with  va^ 
rious  degrees  of  duration  and  intensity,  till 
they  pass  into  their  most  familiar  and  simple 
exhibition~-them2i.^r^i7o/ttanfe«^  described  in 
oar  Medical  books. — If  Practitioners  would 
diligently  interrogate  their  Nervonb  Patients 
on  this  subject,  they  would  find,  I    am  per- 
suaded,   that  these    PhantonA    appearances^ 
under  different  forms,   were  no  uncommon 
attendants  on  this  order  of  Diseases.     I  hav« 
known  two  instances  of  Females,  within  my 
own  observation,  belonging  to  the  same  sputy 
who  have  experienced  these  sights. — One   of 
them  often  saw,  with  great  alarm,  strange  fi- 
gures before  her  eyes ;  and  she  was  much  com* 
forted  by  the  assurance,that  such  appearance! 
were  not  uncommon.    The  other  Female  ima- 
gined, not  much  alarmed,  that  she  saw  the 
most  beautiful   butterflies  swarming  about 
the  fire,  aud  ascending  the  chimney.    The 
latter  Female,  to  whom  this  happened,  had 
no  tendency  to  any  imaginary  terrors ;  and 
no  appearance  of  a  similar  kind  ever  occurred 
to  her  before  or  after  that  ;>eriod. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging  on  such 
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a  subject,  or  for  collecting  examples  from 
History,  in  which  these  affections  may  be 
discovered.  Yet  while  I  am  writing  the  pre« 
sent  page,  various  instances  crowd  on  th# 
niind»  which  should  be  referred  probably  to 
the  same  origin.  We  cannot  but  remember 
in  the  Spanish  History,  what  is  recorded  of  the 
fallen  Minister  Olharez,  who  in  a  state  of  de» 
jeetioQ  from  his  loss  of  power  imagined,  that 
•ome  Phantom  was  always  attending  upon 
his  footsteps.  We  know,  that  among  the  an- 
cients, the  Geniif  good  and  bad,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  allotted  to  each  individual^ 
as  attendant  spirits,  were  thought  sometimes 
to  appear  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the  person, 
over  whom  they  were  appointed.  The  IdotSf 
£i/«AA  or  Forms  in  the  Atomic,  or,  as  it 
might  be  called.  Phantom  Philosophy,  were 
derived  probably  from  the  hallucinations  of 
a  morbid  Philosopher,  haunted  by  his  own 
Shadows;  and  the  great  maintainer  of  this 
Theory,  DemocrituSf  was  on  some  accounts  a 
subject  fitted  for  the  admission  of  these 
visions.  We  remember  his  propensity  to  vio- 
lent laughter,  which  is  oftentimes  an  Hyste- 
ric affection,  and  other  strange  habits,  which 
led  his  fellow  citizens  to  conceive  him  to  be 
insane^  and  to  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 

him 
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him  of  his  malady.  Though  Hippooratet 
did  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of 
Abdera,  be  relates  some  ciirioas  circurostan- 
cesi  tending  to  shew»  that  they  had  some  rea- 
son for  their  suspicions*  The  Physician  found 
his  patient,  a  creature  pale  and  meagre,  rapt 
in  a  state  oi^enUmsiastic  ardor ^  as  he  was  wri-^ 
ting  on  the  subject  of  Insanity^  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  bodies  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals^ which  he  had  dissected  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  bile,  concei* 
▼ed  at  that  time  to  be  the  source  of  Insanity. 
I  must  not  omit  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
Democritiis,  '-  a  man/'  says  Celsus  *^  justlgr 
of  a  great  name"  was  one  of  those  Philoso* 
phers,  who  -maintained^  that  the  Signs  of 
Death  were  fallacious;  (  page  74.  )  and  we 
shall  now  understand,  that  the  Study  of  Nerv- 
ous Affections  would  too  readily  conduct  the 
enquirer  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion. 
It  is  this  connexion,  which  has  involved  the 
writer  of  a  Treatise  on  Suspended  Animationp 
amidst  the  mazes  of  the  Nervous  Labyrinth* 

We  likewise  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
story  of  the  Phantom^  which  appeared  on  two 
occasions  to  Brutus.  It  is  described,  as  a 
monstrQus  and  horrible  Spectre 9  his  evM  Ge- 
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niu$;  and  they  are  supposed  to  hoW  conver- 
sation with  each  other,  as  Nicolai  did  with 
the  Figures  which  swarmed  around  him.  Bru- 
tus must  have  had  indeed  nerves  of  adamant, 
if  they  were  not  shaken  oy  the  habits  of  his 
life,  and  the  portentous  scenes,  in   which  he 
had  been  engaged.  ''Naturally  watchful'*  says 
Plutarch,  **  sparing  in  his  diet  and  assiduous 
in  business,  he  allowed  himself  but  little  timd 
for  sleep,     In  the  day  he  never  slept  at  all , 
nor  in  the  night«  till   all  business  was  over 
and  his  friends  had  retired  and  left  him  no^ 
body  to  converse  with.     But  at  this  time,  in- 
volved, as  he  was,  in  the   operations  of  war, 
and  solicitous  for  the  events  he  only  slumber- 
ed a  little  after  supper,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  ordering  his  most  urgent  affairs. 
When  these  were  dispatched,   he  employed 
himself  in  reading  till   the   third   watch,   at 
which  time  the  tribunes  and  centurions  came 
to  him  for  orders."  No  discipline  can  possi- 
bly be  devised,  which  would  be  more  opera- 
tive in  the  power  of  raising  phantoms  than 
these  habits  in  the  life  of  Brutus,  and  we  ac- 
cordinly  find,  that  after  a  night  spent  in  this 
exercise    the  Spectre  appears    before  him. 
"  In  this  manner,  a  little  before  he  left  Asia, 
**  he  was  ^sitting  alone  in  his  taut,  by  a  dim 

light 
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<<  light  and  at  a  late  hour.  The  whole  army 
'*  lay  in  dead  silence^  when  the  general^  wrap* 
''  ped  in  <leep  meditation,  thought  he  perceiv* 
**  ed  something  enter  his  tent :  and  turning 
<'  toward  the  door  saw  a  horrible  and  num" 
<'  8trou8  SpectrCy  standing  still  by  his  side. 
<*  What  art  thou?  said  he  boldly ;  <*  Art  thou 
'<  god  or  man  ?  and  what  is  thy  business  with 
*'  me/*  The  spectre  answered,*^  1  am  thy  evil 
'<  Genius,  Brutus !  thou  wilt  see  me  at  Phil- 
*'  ippi ;  to  which  he  calmly  replied,  '^  I  will 
"  meet  thee  there/'  As  soon  as  the  apparition 
<<  was  gone,  he  called  his  servants,  who  told 
*<him^  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise, 
nor  seen  any  vision/'  Brutus  communicates 
this  vision  to  Cassius,  who  enters  into  a  phi- 
losophical account  of  such  appearances,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  AtB^ 
mic  School,  concerning  the  plastic  powers  of 
the  mind^  and  assures  him  that  every  thing,, 
which  we  see  is  not  real-^that  matter  ia 
evasive  and  sense  deceitful. ! 

We  may  from  hence  perhaps  be  enabled 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  our  faith  on  a 
subject,  which  in  all  ages  has  disturbed 
the  opinions  of  mankinds  We  might  from 
hence  believe,  that  the   Phantoms,    or  the 

figures 
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Figures  of  the  Dead  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  under  the  uatne  of  Ghosts  and  J/i- 
paritionSf  must  have  been  often  visible.  If 
ever  Phantoms  were  raised  before  the  view 
under  violent  states  of  Nervous  agitation ; 
assuredly  the  Apparitions  of  the  Dead  would 
be  seen  by  the  sufferer,  brooding  over  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  object,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
tracting sorrow ;  or  they  would  gleam  before 
the  eyes,  of  the  guilty,  stained  with  blood, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  conscience  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  despair. — We  shall  hence  understand, 
4hat  these  ApparitionSf  raised  under  vicJeni 
commotions  of  the  mind,  are  at  once  false  and 
true*-delusive  and  real; — ^not  indeed  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  Dead,  but  the  attendants 
of  the  Living,  in  peculiar  states  of  the  ani- 
mal System ;  Shadowy  indeed  and  visiona- 
ry, but  still  true — real  and  natural  products 
attached  to  mind  and  matter,  acting  under 
tinuBual  combinations* 

If  we  should  ask  about  the  probable  fre- 
quency of  these  Apparitions,  as  the  natural 
attendants  on  the  frame,  in  a  high  stale  of 
Nen^ous  or  Morbid  Agitation,  we  must  en- 
quire about  the  frequency  of  the  disorder,  by 
which  they  are  excited.    To  such  an  enquiry 

H  h  w« 
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we  may  safely  answer,  that  these  AfparitioM 
multiply  in  ages  and  nations,  when  the  Dis- 
order is  cultivated  or  encouraged,  that  is, 
when  the  superstitions  or  opinions  of  the  age 
or  people,  suppose  the  existence  of  these  ap«. 
pearances,  and  foster  the  idea  of  their  frequen* 
cy  •  But  the  stories  about  these  Apparitiona  ia 
times,  when  their  existence  is  believed,  will 
multiply  in  so  high  a  proportion,  not  only 
from  these  morbid  affections .  under  Tarioat 
degrees  of  force,  but  from  the  more  familiar 
affections  of  man^  without  the  aid  of  disease--* 
fear — ignorance — ^foUy — fraud  &c.  that  their, 
appearance  will  be  at  latf  considered,  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  events  in  the  occurrences  of 
Human  Life.  It  is  almost  difficult  to  con*^- 
ceive,  how  the  mind  in  this  state  was  able  ta 
annex  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  or  the  awful 
to  appearances^  which  it  conceived  at  the 
same  time  to  be  so  familiar^  and  domestic,, 
nor  can  we  account  for  this  confusion  of  ideas 
but  by  remembering,  that  the  mind  loses  the 
powers,  which  it  has  ceased  to  exert  and 
to  exercise. 

• 

It  is  now  expedient,  that  I  should  bring  to 
a  conclusion  these  observations  on  Vi8ion&-^ 
Trances  ^c.  which  1  have  extended  to  a  con-» 

aiderabU 
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iiderable  length*  as  conceivings  the  subject, 
ttnder  one  point  of  view,  to  be  altogether  in- 
volved with  the  spirit  of  the  present  Enquiry. 
The  doctrine  of  Nervous  Affections^  as  con- 
nected with  the  Comatose  state  of  Trances, 
&c.  and  as  terminating  in  the  Death  of  Sus« 
J^KNDKO  Animation, is  still  unexplored  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Art,  and  I  have 
proposed  this  important  theme  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ED  enlightened  age,as  a  new  argument 
of  Physiological  discussion  .-^In  the  course 
of  this  enquiry  I  have  considered  Nervous 
Affeutions^  as  connected  with  other  proper- 
ties of  the  frame,  and  I  might  venture  per- 
haps to  hope,  that  the  more  general  reader, 
who  is  addicted  to  the  study  of  good  letters, 
Would  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  brief 
digression  on  a  curious  topic. — ^Still  how- 
ever, all  our  reflections  should  be  finally  di« 
rected  to  the  great  point  of  the  Argument, 
and  we  should  never  cease  to  keep  before 
our  view,  the  possible  consequence  of  Coma-- 
tose  affections  in  Trances  &c.  &c.  &c. — ^the 
state  of  SusPBNBEB  Animation,  with  ail 
its  attendant  horrors  of  being  interred,  while 
tbe  spark  of  Life  is  still  glowing,  within  the 
Inme  and  of  returning  again  to  Life,  within 

Hh2  tbe 
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the    precincts    of    the    Grave,    or  of   tha 
Tomb.  * 

•  ^ 

Observations  on  Sleep,  as  rtadily  admitting  the 
attack  tf  Disorders  ;  and  on  Coma,  as  connected  with 
Death,  or  Suspeudsd  Animmtion. 


Before  I  finally  close  this  article  on  Ner-- 
l^otis  DisarderSf  which  tend  to  Sleep  under 
varioas  de^ees  of  intensity,  till  it  passes  into 

*Tbc  examples,  \^hich  record  these  facts  of  horror, 
are  reseiTed  Tor  another  volume ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
to  produce  a  most  fHgbtful  example  of  this  kind,whidi 
a  singular  coincidence  has  forced  on  my  attention — Ab 
I  was  writing  these  sentences  of  my  work  on  the  ele- 
venth day  of  January  1819.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
I  observed  in  a  Provincial  Paper,  the  Norfolk  Ckram* 
ek  for  that  week,  the  following  extraordinary  Nar- 
rative. I  know  not  from  whence  the  account  is 
taken,  but  the  caution  of  the  judicious  Editors  of  thii 
Paper  assures  to  their  readers  a  respectable  authority. 


<*A  letter  from  Bavaria  states. —  We  have  witness- 
ed here  a  superb  funeral  of  the  Baron  Homstein,  a 
Courtier;  but  a  shocking  result  is  what  induces  me 
to  mention  it  in  my  letter.  Two  days  after,  the 
workmen  entered  the  Mausoleum,  when  they  witness^ 
ed  an  object,  which  petrified  them  I  At  the  door  of  the 
Sepulchre  lay  a  body  covered  with  blood;  it  was  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  fitvorite  of  Courts  and  Prinoeai 
The  Baron  was  buried  ali9t !  On  reccvering  /ram 
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jdangerouB  states  of  Coma,  and  sometimes  in- 
to Suspended  Animation}  I  cannot  forbear 
suggesting  a  few  observations  on  this  con- 
dition of  Morbid  Sleep  or  Coma,  which  is 
attendant  on  certain  Maladies.  Dr.  Heberden 
after  having  recorded  the  familiar  fact  in 
Epileptic  Fits,  that  when  *'  the  convulsions 

his  Trjiwce,  he  had  forced  the  lid  of  the  coffin^  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  Charnel-house — It 
was  impossible !  and  it  is  supposed,  he  dashed  his 
iraim  out  against  the  wall.  The  Royal  Family,  and 
indeed  the  whole  city,  are  plunged  in  grief  at  the 
horrid  catastrophe/' 

(  The  Norfolk  Chromcle  January  9th.  1819. ) 

This  consummation  of  horrors  on  waking  out  of  a 
Trasice  in  the  Tomb, — ^the  beating  out  of  the 
brains^  has  been  depicted  by  the  great  Scribe  of  Na- 
ture either  foreseeing  the  event,  as  a  catastrophe  sui* 
ted  to  such  a  scene,  or  having  learnt  iBrom  certain 
nanradves,  that  the  event  had  sometimes  occurred. 
Juliet,  anticipating  what  may  possibly  arrive,  on  wa- 
king from  her  Trance,  thus  breaks  forth. 

^  O I  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 

^<  Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 

<<  And  madly  play  vrith  my  fore&thers'  joinU  ? 

<^  And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud? 

<<  And  in  this  rage,  Mrith  some  great  kinsmans  bones, 

<<  As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  .*" 
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^  have  ceased  and  the  Patient  begins  to  confd 
^'  to  himself,  be  geilehilly  falls  into  a  sound 
•*  Sleep,  for  one,  tW0|  or  even  six  hours;  '* 
observes  as  follows^ — ''  It  is  obvious  to  sup- 
*'  pose,  that  this  sleep  most  prove  a  relief 
'^  after  the  fatigue  of  the  Convulsions.''  No- 
thing, I  imagine,  can  be  more  obvious  than 
this  conclusion,  and  nothing,  I  conceive, 
can  be  more  true  than,  the  fact,  which  it  sup-* 
poses.  Dr.  Heberden  then  adds,  vrUat  is  at 
once  a  confirmation  of  this  rule  and  an  ex« 
ception,  *'  that  he  never  knew  but  one 
^<  instance,  in  which  it  was  found  so  detri-> 
''  mental,  that  the  Patient  requested  always 
'<  to  be  roused  from  it,  as  he  never  could  in* 
^  dolge  it  without  being  the  worse.  "  Our 
Author  then  adds  a  fearful  fact^  respecting 
the  commencement  of  the  Disorder,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable  as  that, 
which  relates  to  its  termination.  *'  It  must 
^*  be  owned»  that  Sleep  seems  to  favotir  the 
*' return  of  these  Fits,  just  as  it  aggravates 
*^  all  the  distempers  attributed  to  the  Nerves; 

*  the  first  attacks  of  the  Epilepsy  being  most 
''  usually  in  the  Night,  just  after  the  first 

^  sleep. " 

We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  salu- 
tary 
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tary»  renovating  power  of  Sleep,  whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  it  operates ; 
and  we  shall  now  begin  to  undemtand  like- 
wise,- that  in  certain  cases  it  may  produce 
every  evil  to  the  System,  tiH  it  terminates 
in  the  last  evil,  to  which  in  all  cases  it  ap- 
pears so  similar, — Death  or  Suspended  AnU 
matian.  Dr.  Carrie  and  Dr.  Darwin^ave  talk- 
ed about  the  effects  of  Salutary  and  of 
Morbid  Sleep,  according  to  the  Theory, 
adopted  in  the  ^Mnomia,  (  vol.  4.  c.  3.  2. 1. 
13.  )  yet  I  do  not  think,  that  the  subject  hat 
been  elucidated  by  this  mode  of  conception^ 
Dr.  Bree  has  given  a  plain  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  evil^  which  may  arise  from 
Sleepi  when  he  records  the  same  fact  respect* 
ing  the  Paroxysm  of  Asthma,  which  we 
have  seen  to  take  place  in  the  access  of  Epi«- 
leptic  Fits,  **  The  mnscles  subservient  to 
Respiration  '^  saya  this  writer,  *'  have  been 
'*  said  by  Anatomists  to  be  in  some  measure 
-'  influenced  by  VolitioUj  and  on  thia  ac- 
**  count  they  have  long  since  distinguislied 
<<  them,  as  having  a  mixed  motion,  that  iSt 
^*  partly  voluntary,  and  partly  involuntary : 
^'  if  this  be  the  case,  respiration  will  be  per- 
''  formed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  when 
^^  neither  of  these  powers  is  deficient,  and  in 

proportion 
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**  proportion  as  one  is  feeble^  the  function 
"  will  be  bcrved  with  less  energy.  But  the 
**  Paroxysm  '*  (  of  Asthma  )  ^'comes  on  after 
**  the  ;  patient  has  been  absorbed  in  Sleep, 
^'  when  volition  being  suspended,  irritation 
'<  must  perform  the  whole  duty.  '* 

Every  canse^  which  excites  morbid  actions 
in  the  system,  must  operate  with  greater 
force  in  that  state  of  it,  when  it  is  most  lia- 
ble to  admit  the  access  of  the  Disorder,  and 
least  able  to  resirt  the  evil,  which  the  Malady 
produces.  Now  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  power  of  the  will  in  exposing  the  attacki, 
ttnd  in  combating  the  force  of  a  Disorder,  is 
in  many  cases  very  censiderabte-  and  impor*^ 
tant ;  and  hence  we  see,  that  the  period  ot 
fileep^must  be  a  defenceless  state  of  the  frame 
in  certain  cases,  and  may  oftentimes  prove 
a  most  hazardous  or  dangerous  condition, 
when  this  power,  so  efficient  in  the  repulsion 
of  morbid  affections^is  either  suspended  in  its 
action,  or  is  at  least  diminished  to  the  lowest 
degfree  in  its  force.  We  must  fully  under- 
stand how  voluntary  powers  are  weakened  in 
their  energies  during  Sleep,  and  how  other 
causes  operate  to  render  this  state  of  the  Sys-^ 
tem,on  many  occasions  most  perilous  or  fatal« 

The 


Yhe  WtU  may  be  Haid  to  operate  two  wa;s» 
either  by  an  Involunlatt/  or  Volufitary  action^ 
if  I  may  be  so  permitted  to  express  a  com- 
plex and  obsi[;ure  process.  According  to  this 
idea,  we  might  say,  that  the  power  of  the  I^Ul 
is  diminished  Ia  Sleep  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  the  Intoluntafif  action  of  the  W'iUf  or 
an  action  of  the  fVUl  formed  without  effort  or 
conscionsneSs,  as  arising  from  associations 
and  sympathies  established  in  the  System,  is 
considerably  weakened  \  and  secondly ,becaase 
the  VohMtary  action  of  the  W^  is  either  aU 
most  Or  altogether  suspended,  especially  in 
Sleep  of  a  Comatose  or  M 6rbid  kind» 

The  evils,  to  which  the  frame  is  exposed 
in  a  state  of  sleep  from  the  weakness  of  the 
PbwerS  of  Volition,  are  sufficiently  obvious } 
yet  We  cannot  but  see  still  more  manifestly 
the  dangerous  situation,  in  which  it  is  placed 
from  other  causes  of  great  Weight  and  im* 
portance.  In  this  helpless  state  of  the  frame 
during  Sleep,  we  are  unable  to  foresee  the 
malady,  which  is  about  to  attack  us ;  nor 
can  we  apply  any  6f  those  means,  by  which 
it  may  either  be  wholly  prevented,  or  con^- 
sfderable  mitigated  in  the  force  of  its  ma- 
lignity.    There    are    many    Disorders,   as 

I  i  Apoplectic 
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Apoplectip  seizures,  ifi'hich  might  be  vpelr 
ed  by  the  conjoint  efforts  of  our  own  energies 
and  the  applications  of  Art.  if  their  attacks^ 
could  be  foreseen ;  but  which  may  produce 
irreparable  injury^  if  the  effects  of  the  Disease 
have  been   once  exhibited  on  the  System. 
This  has  always  appealed  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fearful  properties  existing  in  the 
frame,  by  which  the  safety  of  our  condition 
is  endangered  at  every  moment^andby  which 
all  our  hopes  and  reliances  on  the  continu- 
ance of  health,  even  under  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline,  are  sapt  to  their  foundation.     I  can 
see  no  resources  in  the  Medical  art,  after . 
all  its  possible  advancement^which  can  afford 
us  any  prospect  to  believe,    that  this  great 
evil  in  the  frame  will  ever  be  remedied,  for 
the  safety  and   comfort  of  our  condition. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  frame  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enquire,  how  Sleep  may  operate  as  the  effect^ 
or  the  attendant  of  Disease* 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  question  on  the  evil  and  the 
^ood,  attached  to  Sleep,  while  the  frame  is 
struggling  with  a  Disorder,  and  to  reconcile 
the    different  opinions,     which   have  beea 

formed 
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formed  on  this  subject.  Some  observing  the 
violence  of  a  Disease  to' subside  into  a  con- 
dition of  Coma^  and  seeing^  that  the  Patient 
recovered  from  his  Malady ^  have  considered 
that  Coma  is  a  favourable  symptom  or  turn 
in  the  Disorder;  while  others  remarking^  that 
the  Patient  ceased  to  breathe,  or  died  in  this 
state  of  Sleep^  have  concluded^  that  Coma  is 
oftentimes  an  unfavourable  symptom.  We 
shall  understand^  that  both  these  opinions 
may  be  well  founded.  The  Coma  in  both  cases 
may  perhaps  be  the  process,  under  which  the 
Disorder  is  abating*^  and  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  the  repair  of  the  ravagfes,  pro- 
duced by  the  Disease.  If  the  respiration 
should  be  able  to  proceed  under  the  weak- 
ened action  of  the  frame  arising  from  Sleep 
and  the  Disorder,  the  Patient  may  recover 
by  means  of  the  repose,  which  this  Comu 
produces:  On  the  contrary  if  Coma  co- 
operating* with,  the  weakness  of  the  frame, 
debilitates  the  action  of  Respiration  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  Respiration  becomes 
imperceptible,  or  ceases,  and  the  Patient 
dies. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  greatest  of 
evils  may  befal  the  frame,  while  that  pro- 
fess is  going  forward,  by  wUich  its  evils  are 
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M  the  most  favourable  of  symptoms,  by 
which  the  frame  t$  working  out  its  own  co/o 
by  its  own  process. 

• 

We  ought  not  to  wonder  at  this  intimate 
union  between  the  Antidote  and  the  Bane^ 
when  we  consider  the  processes^  by  which 
the  machinery  of  the  animal  economy  is 
conducted.  This  mode  of  action  appears  to 
be  the  familiar  devise  of  that  Principle, 
which  some  Physiologists  have  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  System,  as  an  intelligent 
Power,  under  the  various  names  of  the  At* 
eA^tts— the  t*  ^»^ym  the  -^^yji  the  Fit 
Medicatrix  Natura  ^e.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  exertions  of  this  Prendmg  Pmcer 
appear  to  be  directed  with  intelligence  to  the 
relief  of  the  injuries,  with  which  she  is  op- 
pressed ;  and  the  judiciuus  artist  is  always 
attentive  to  the  contrivances^  which  she  ex* 
hibits  to  effect  her  purposes.-*-It  must  be  re- 
membered however,  that  the  process,  which 
she  adopts  to  remove  one  evil  may  produce 
nnother,  and  that  the  remedy,  which  she 
provides  for  one  portion  of  the  Systems 
may  be  the  poison,  by  which  another  part  is 
de$troyed^  still  more  important  for  the  pre-r 
servetioQ  of  tlite  whole.    She  is  i^ert  iu  re* 

pairin|^ 
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pairing  the  Vreaches,  which  have  been  made 
in  some  shattered  spots  of  her  fortress ;  while 
she  neglects  perhaps  to  guard  against  the  in-- 
cursions  of  the  enemy  in  that  very  quarter^ 
which  leads  directly  to  the  strong  hold  and 
citadel  of  her  works.  She  is  dextrous  in 
discoyeriog  the  means  of  removing  annoy- 
ance, but  she  is  not  always  prudent  in  the 
application  of  her  devices,  nor  is  she  con- 
scious of  the  evils^  which  they  may  generate^ 
while  they  operate  in  the  production  of  the 
good.  8he  aboands  with  a  store  of  precious 
secrets,  and  is  ever  busy  in  the  esLertion  of 
iiet  powers ;  but  amidst  aB  her  stratagems 
and  resources,  she  wants  skill  to  guide,  and 
providence  to  foresee :  She  avoids  Scytta,  and 
falls  into  Chary  bdis. 

^<  Merely  she  »  DetOfi^  Fool^ 
'<  For  him  she  laboura  by  her  flight  to  shim^ 
'^  And  yet  runs  toward  hiih  still.  ^ 

I  shall  now  close  the  present  article  on  the 
Death  of  Sleep,  as  it  appears  in  that  ^^i^-* 
ciesot  Sleep  or  of  CofHa,  which  approaches 
indefinitely  near  to  a  stiette  of  Death,  or  Sua* 
pended  Animatum,  and  which  belongs  to  M>r« 
5ul  States  of  the  frame,  as  in  Fainting  Mts, 
Stupors,  Catalepsies,  Epikpsies,  Syncope,  ^c. 
Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical  affections, 
•  with 
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^ith    the    devices   or   sufferings^    assumed 
or    real^    or  of    a   mixed   nature,    as    ex« 
bibited    in    these    distempered    conditions 
of  the    frame«    and   particularly  by    IFb* 
men,   Enthusiasts,    Prophets,    PrapheiesseSf 
JugglerSf  %c.  in  their  Trances,  Visions,  Cou'' 
vulsionSf  %c  .The  Conclusion,  ^hich  is  to  be 
drawn  from  these  observations^  is  most  appa- 
rei|t,  imprebsive^  and  direct,  at  every  step  of 
ourresearch-T-thattheRESUSCiTATrvB  Prq- 
csss  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  certain  cases 
of  Deathf  or  Suspended  Animatianf  which  be- 
falls those  persons,  whose  frames  are  addicted 
to  such  Morbid  AfftcHonSj  and  it  is  more  es^ 
pecially  applicable  to  that  case  of  Deaths 
which  immediately  ensues  the  actual  attack 
of  these  Nervous  paroxysms. 

The  Humane  Societies  have  seen,  though  in 
a  confused  and  obscure  manner  this  con* 
elusion,  wliich  they  have  drawn  from  ft  ge- 
neral view  of  the  nature  of  these  Disorders 
and  by  observing  the  brilliant  effects  produ- 
ced by  their  art  in  the  case  of  drowning. 
Their  opinion  is  delivered  after  the  following 
manner.  '^  In  ApoplexieSf  Trances^  Sjynfiopef 
'*  FUSf  which,  often  arising  from  sudden  and 
**  violent  agitation  of  the  mfcid,  terminate  in 

appareat 
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^  appacent  Deaths  the  retain  of  Life  m&f 
«<  now  anil  then  be  effected  by  the  Humane 
'*  Society's  Re»aseitative  Proces^^and  the  at- 
•«  tendance  6f  skilful  Practitioners.  * 

We  see  befe^that  the  Artists  of  the  Humane 
Societies  tbou^^h  they  seem  to^understand,how 
applicable  their  devices  are  to  the  nature  of 
these  Disorders,  appear  to  have  but  little 
ccMifidence  in  the  exercise  of  their  Art,  and 
^that  they  proored  no  further  in  their  hopes 
than  to  suppose,  that  their  efforts  will  nott 
mid  Uien  only  be  crowned  with  success. 
Even  this  recommendation  of  their  Art  \t 
weakened  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Rela* 
tivea  and  the  Practitioner  are  reminded  of 
their  duty  in  cases  of  Natural  Death.  Tbey 
do  not  assure  us,  as  in  cases  of  Drowning, 
that  all  the  Sig^s  of  Death  are  fallacious,  and 
that  in  every  instance,  even  the  most  desper- 
ate, unremitted  endeavours  should  be  employ- 
ed by  the  Practitioner  for  the  space  of  some 
bours^  in  the  exercise  of  the  Resuscitative 
Arts:  Hiey  observe  only  that  **  instead  of  ex« 
**  posing  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  and  sending 
''for  the  undertaker  !*'  it  would  be  mote  hu* 
mane — ^to  consu/<  the  Family  Practitioner, who 
ia  iirged  to  no  ddigence  in  the  case,  which  he 

IS 
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18  iovited  to  atteti(),  but  is  left  to  form  his 
jodgmenty  as  if  on  a  case  within  the  reach  of 
decision  and  to  exert  or  to  forbear  his  appli^r 
cations^  according  to  his  humour  or  his  opi« 
nion. 

The  writer,  who  endeavours  to  shew,  that 
Death  or  Suspended  Animatian  is  not  a  state 
incompatible  with  a  return  to  Life,  has  per- 
haps best  performed  his  purpose,  when  he  has 
endeavoured  to  render  familiar  to  his  readers 
those  conditions  of  the  System,  in  which  Life 
passess  into  Death,  or  into  a  state  approach- 
ing indefinitely  near  to  Death,  and  again 
Death  passes  into  Life,  as  by  a  natural  tho' 
morbid  process  of  the  Animal  System.     la 

* 

many  cases  of  £pileptic  attacks,  we  know, 
that  these  changes  frqm  Life  to  Death,  and 
from  Death  to  Life,  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  a  periodical  round,  through  the  course  of  a 
long  Life :  We  learn  moreover^  that  in  vari- 
ous instances,  the  constitution  is  but  little  in- 
jured in  other  respects  by  this  recurrence  of 
a  Malady,  which  appears  so  formidable,  and 
that  the  process  of  sinking  into  a  state,  which 
assumes  almost  every  appearance  of  Death, 
is  neither  an  obstacle  to  a  return  to  Life,  nor 
is  it  injurious  to  the  powers,  by  which  th# 
l^usineM  of  Life  is  performed. 

Kk  This 
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This  habit  ot  pnciice  oi  dy\og  ^txA  reriv» 
itig  is  acquired  and  cootinaed  by  th^   opera« 
tton  q£  Nature ;  but  w«  bare  seen,  instances/^ 
in  wliM;h  the  M,me  habit  may  be  acq.«ired' 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Will^   co-operating*, 
with  a  frame    naturally   disposed  to  admit 
such  habits.    This  Art  of  Dyingf  as  we  have 
learnt,  may  be  practiced  in  the  most  compteat 
liianner,  so  as  to  deceive  those^  who  are  sup« 
posed  to  be  most  dexterous  in  deciding  on 
the  Signs  of  Death  : — We  have  seen  too,  that 
tbe  State  of  Death,  eveti  while  it  continues, 
does  not  stop  the  powers  of  Life,  in  one  of  its 
greatest  functions — ^the  faculty  of  perception, 
nay,  that  in  some  cases  it  renders  the  sense ' 
of  hearing  more   exquisite  and   acute. — We 
have  seen  that  the  Dead,  or  Persons,  under 
all  the  appearances  of  Death,  may  be  witness 
to  the  preparations  for  their  own  funeral. 

All  these  facts  irresistibly  iinpresis  upon  us 
the  duty  of  considering  Death,  in  Nervous 
Disorders,  as  a  possible  case  of  Suspended 
Animation,  nnd  of  applying  the  Arts  of  the  Re- 
suscitative  Process^  with  all  the  diligence  and 
zeal,  %vhich  are  adopted  in  cases  of  Drown- 
ing by  the  Humane  Societies.  It  is  true,  that  a 
form  of  Death  will  at  last  attach  itself  to  those 

morbid 
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morbid  fmmes^  which  must  end  in  the 
Death  of  Pntrefactive  Dissolution  ;  but  as  we 
know  Bot^  when  that  fatal  Death  has  arrived, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  employ  all  our  devi- 
ces for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  fact  of 
Mich  momentous  import. -^The  Deaths  which 
the  patients  have  experienced,  may  be  only 
the  ordinary  Deaths  to  which  Ihey  had  been 
subject  during  the  whoW  course  of  their  lives, 
with  no  other  differeiice,  except  in  being  ac- 
companied by  a  state  of  debility,  which  has 
rendered  them  unable  to  reoover^  as^  they 
were  wont»  by  their  own  powers ;  hut  whieh 
demands  the  assistance  of  Art  to  effect  their 
accustomed  rev  i vaL 

This  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  can« 
not,  I  imagine,  be  controverted,  and  it  is  mar« 
jellous,  that  such  cases  ever  passed  over  the 
mind  under  any  other  point  of  view.  It  js 
indeed  most  marvellous,  that  the  familiar 
Spectacle  of  the  great  Nervous.  Disorder,  E^d^ 
Isp^^  should,  not  have  suggested  a  train  of 
ideas  totally  opposite  to  those,  which  are  ^t 
present  received  on  this  subject — We  see  Epi- 
tepiics  sinking  periodically,  as  by  a  law  of 
Nature,  throngb  a  long  course  of  time,  into 
a  state,  which  approaches  indefinitely  near  to 

Kk2  the 
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the  condition  called  Death,  and  reviving^  ag^nin 
to  Life  : — ^Now  on  what  principle  of  Science^ 
or  of  plain  gfood  sense  are  we  led  to  fonn 
the  conclusion,  which  we  all  do  forni,  when 
we  perceive  these  Epileptics,  weakened  ei- 
ther by  the  Disorder,  oi*  by  some  other  Ma- 
lady, or  by  both  causes,  passing  into  the  next 
condition  of  Death,  the  absence  of  apparent 
notion  and  sensation,  almost  nndistingaish- 
able  from  the  former  state  ? 

» 

Whence,  I  say,  are  we  led  to  conclnde, 
that  these  two  states^  so  similar  to  each  other 
in  form,  and  sometimes  directly  passing  into 
each  other^  are  necessarily  on  all  occasions, 
so  dissimilar  to  each  other^  in  kind  and  in  de- 
gree ? — ^Whence  do  we  conclude,  I  again  re- 
peat, that  this  second  condition  of  Death,  for- 
ming almost  an  imperceptible  link  in  the 
chain  of  appearances,  and  as  .far.  as  we  knoW 
of  causes  and  effects,  bears  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  preceding  accustomary  state  of 
the  Epileptic,  which  is  generally  connected 
with  a  recovery  to  Life,  but  that  this  appa- 
rently kindred  condition  is  altogether  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  the  first,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
incompatible  with  recovery  to  life,  as  if  by 
the  infliction  of  some  superadded  organical 

injury 
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injury  to  the  frame,  "which  is  neceMarily 
iarolved,  without  Remed j  or  Hope^  in  final 
and  Putrefactive  Death  ? 

I  shall  now  give  the  jufit  conclusioD^   as  it 
appears  to  me,  which  ought  to  be  drawn  on 
this  occasion  from  what  happens  to  those, 
who  are  afflicted  by  Ner90U8  Maladies^  Epi^ 
lep^y  Sge.  and  who  may  be  said  to  Die  and  to 
Live  ag^in,  frequently  or  periodically  in  th^ 
course  of  their  Lives.    This  Conclusion  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  propositions. 
Ist.  That  .a  state  of  the  frame  most  similar  to 
Death  is  a  natural   Disorder  of  the  frame. 
2nd.    That  Death  itself  is    probably   like- 
wise on  some  occasions  a  natural  Disorder  of 
the  frame,    and  more  especially  when  the 
frame  is    under  the  influence  of    Nervous 
Maladies.     9rd.    That  this    state  of  Death 
may  be  sometimes  only  a  degpree  of  debility 
beyond  that,  which  produced  the  state  near- 
ly  approaching  to     Death.     4th.    That    as 
the  frame  is  enabled  to  recover    itself  from 
this  state  approaching  nearly  to  Death  by  its 
own  eflbrts ;  so  probably  in  the  condition  of 
Death,  when  the  debility  has  proceeded  to  a 
degree  beyond  this  state,  the  frame  may  be 
restored  to  Life,  by  some  assistance  from  the 
devices  of  Art. 
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TIm  condosion  weald  be  jiist^  if  none  of 
the  facts  estabUshed  by  the  Httmaae  Societies 
had  been  known;  and  we  might  alnmst  ren- 
tnre  to  say^  that  this  mode  of  reasoning 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  intreduc- 
tioB  of  the  Resuscitative  process  in  cases  ef 
Katnral  Death,  which  Ihey  have  proposed  in 
eases  of  Violent  Death.  Bat  bow  impressive 
and  irresistible  is  this  conelosiooy  when  it  is 
atmexed  to  the  &ets»  which  Jkaye  been^  dis- 
covered by  the  Humane  SocietieSi 

It  is  necessary  folly  to  understand  how 
the  force  of  their  argument  differs  from 
the  object  of  my  discussions.  We  have  seen 
what  the  Humane  Societies  recommend  in 
cases  of  Apopleo^^  Trances^  ^c.  and  it  is 
most  curious^  that  they  do  not  refer^  as  it  ap* 

.pears  on  due  examinatiooy  either  to  the  fact 
or  the  conclusion,  which  our  discussions  have 

"unfolded;  though  their  attention  is  peculiarly 
directed  to  these  Nervous  Affections,  and 
though  Ihey  may  seem  on  the  first  view  to  be 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  aiming  at  the 

«same  object.  In  unfolding  the  spirit  of  the 
observations^  which  the  Humane  Societies 
have  delivered  respecting  cases  connected 
with  Natural  Death  from  Disorders^   it  does 

not 
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not  appear  tkat  they  really  mean  to  advise 
the  application  of  Art  to  any  other,  case,  hot 
to  a  case  resembling  Death,  in  which  they 
imagine,  that  the  skilful  Practitiouer  will 
discover  signs  of  Life,  which  had  escaped  the 
ttotice  of  the  otore  ig;norant  attendants. 

He0ce  they  say  in  one  place,  that  Nervous 
Fevers  &c.  &c.  '<  inducing  extreme  debiii^ 
'^  ty  of  the  System  have  often  terminated  in 
V  a  state*  which  bears  so  tlose  an  q^nkp  to 
"  that  ofDeathf  as  to  dfecetre  the  attendants,*' 
and  they  advise  us  accordiugly  to  09nad^  on 
such  occasions  the  Family  Praotitionen 
The  species  of  Death,  in  which  they  advim 
a  conmltation  with  the  Practitioner,  is  what 
they  call  on  some  occasions  Apfmremt  Deatli, 
hy  which  they  mean^  though  under  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  a  state  of  Life,  with  nodi 
equivocal  signs,  as  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  to  appear  similar  to  Death.  Il  is  true, 
that  they  confound  their  ideas  by  ambiguous 
hiaguage,  as  they  sometimes  apply  ^^ppurenl 
Death  to  caaes  of  Drownings  where  Af^rent 
refers  to  consequences  and  not  to  stgns^  ex- 
pressing, that  the  Death,  which  was  real  in 
its  Signs,  by  .being  couTerted  into  Life 
might  be  considered  as  .^^arent  D^ath  only^ 

In 
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In  other  words,  thou gfh  the  Humane  Societie^r 
derive  their  materials  of  observation  from  the 
Apparent  Death  of  Drowning'y  that  is,  from 
Death  real  or  perfect  in  its  signs,  but  which 
in  its  consequences  may  be  Apparent  onlj^ 
they  do  not  in  speaking  of  any  assistance  to  be 
obtained  from  Art  in  ei^amples  relating  to  the 
Natural  Death  of  Disorder,  direct  their  at- 
tention to  any  other  case^  but  that  of  jfypa-- 
rent  Death  in  its  sense  of  Idfe  under  equivo- 
cal signs,  assuming  the  appearance  of  Death. 

r 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Humane  So- 
cieties do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  the 
species  of  Death,  exhibited  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  visible  motion  and  sensation  to  the 
most  acute  observer,  which  is  the  express  ob- 
ject of  their  Art  in  examples  of  Violent  Deaths 
conies  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  Art,  in  ca- 
ses of  Natural  Death.  That  species  of  Death 
in  cases  of  ^iUural  Death,  which  is  exhibited 
in  Drowning,  remains  perfectly  the  same  in 
the  view  even  of  the  Humane  Societies,  as  it 
did  before  any  discoveries  were  made  on  the 
subject,  and  though  I  again  repeat  their  obser- 
vations on  cases  of  Death  relating  to  various 
Disorders,  are  founded  only  on  their  success- 
ful labours  in  a  peculiar  species  of  Death, 

whea 
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lyamelyi  the  total  absence  ul  apparent 
Life ;  their  attention  is  never  directed  to 
this  species  of  Death,  when  it  occurs  in  these 
Disorders. — ^Whatever  confusion  of  ideas  they 
Hiay  experience  or  create,  in  using  ambi- 
guous Language,  the  spirit  of  their  direc^ 
tions  in  oases  relating  to  Natural  Death,  and 
their  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  most 
unequivocally  shew^  that  this  species  of 
Death,  is  not  the  Death,  to  which  they  refer 
in  the  ^  casee  of  Violent  Death,  Drowning 
&c.  In  the  case  of  Drownings  they  ask  for 
no  exercise  of  judgement : — they  want  no 
consultation:-^Whatever  may  be  the  signs  of 
Life  or  Death,  tbey  demand  action.  If  the 
signs  of  Death  are  unequivocally  present-^ 
such  as  the  most  skilful  Artist  would  allow 
to  be  indisputable,  they  still  demand,  that 
the  Resuscitative  process  should  be  applied, 
without  delay  and  without  deliberation^; 
while  they  proclaim  to  us,  that  the  siglis.  %i 
Death  which  are  whoHy  fallacious,  decide 
nothing  as  to  the  future  possible^  or  probable 
event  of  recovery  to  life.  This  appears  to  be 
the  precise  state  of  the  question,  as  it  relates 
to  the  advancements  made  on  this  subject  by 
the  Humane  Societies.  Now  the  doctrine  which 
these  Societies  adopt  in  cases  of  Violent  Deakbt 

LI  the 
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the  writer^  of  the  present  ^isseHatioh  ren^ 
tares  to  preach— to  maintain  and  propagate^ 
in  cases  of  Natural  Death. 

The  proposition^  which  I  here  ilinstrate, 
that  Death  may  somt^times  .be  only  another 
state  of  weakness  in  the  progress  of  Morbid 
Debility^  applies  to  Disorders  in  genera)^ 
though  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to 
those  Diseases^  which  are  connected  with 
Nervous  Affections.  Our  hopes  of  success 
from  the  Resuscitative  Arts  in  maladies  at« 
tached  to  frames,  which  are  under  the  con* 
troul  of  Nervous  Iriitation^  will  arise  from 
various  causes.  It  should  seem  that  Nervous 
Disorders  do  not  always,  or  commonly  inflict 
any  organical  injury  on  the  frame,  and  oq 
some  occasions^  their  attack  is  so  little  foitnt« 
dable,  as  in  certain  cases  of  Epileptic  Fiti^ 
that  the  Patient  is  scarcely  conscious  of  tb« 
access  or  the  retreat  of  the  Disorder.  We 
have  seen  the  habits,  which  Nervous  affet^ 
tions  produce,  of  approaching  to  the  conftnea 
of  Death  and  recovering  from  that  lltate« 
This  habit  of  recovering,  will  pn>bably  assist 
the  Practitioner  in  the  application  of  his  Art, 
and  tiie  frame,  which  of  itself  possesses  or 
baa  acquired  this  power,  will  surely  iiM>re  rea- 
dily 


dily  obey  the  stimulos  of  applicatioils  di<» 
fected  to  that  purpose.  I  know  not^  whe-^ 
ther  any  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
different  degrees  of  aptitude  to  admit  the  in-* 
fluence  of  Resuscitation  in  different  orderd 
of  the  A^nim^al  System,  but  it  is  probable^  un-* 
der  certain  restrictions,  that  the  most  irritabW 
frames  would  more  readily  obey  the  excite- 
ments of  Art. — It  is  well  known^  that  Women 
seem  less  to  struggle  in  conflicts  with  a  Dis- 
order, than  men,  and  hence  they  often:  escape 
from  Maladies^  which  destroy  the  more  stub-^ 
horn  frames  of  men ;  as  the  storm,  which  up-» 
roots  the. trees  of  the  forest,  bends  only  the 
tender  shrub.  In  great  national  calamities^ 
this  passive  submission  in  Women  to  inevita-* 
hie  evils  has  been  particularly  observed. 
Struye  in  his  Treatise,  C2Aled  Aathenolog^f  or 
the  Art  of  preserving  feeble  Lift^  has  remark-* 
ed,  that  after  the  last  Earthquake  in  Calabria, 
when  the  people  were  removing  away  the 
ruins  "  The  Women  were  found  with  their 
''  arms  lying  across  their  breasts,  as  a  sign 
■<  that  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  despair 
^  and  death,  without  entertaining  any  idea  of 
*'  exertion ;  but  the  men  were  found  with  both 
'^  their  arms  stretched  out,  which  shewed 
^'  thai  they  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  last 

X 1  2  ''moment.'' 
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"  moment.-'  (  page  90.  )  If  the  Resuscita* 
live  Art  i^hould  ever  be  cultivated  to  any  con- 
siderable extent ;  it  will  probably  be  discover* 
ed|  that  those  frames,  which  are  less  inclined 
to  struggles  of  violent  resistance  ia  their  con- 
flicts with  certain  Disorders,  will  be  best  fitt- 
ed to  admit  the  assistance  applied  for  their 
recovery. 

The  aptitude  to  .obey  any  Resuscitatiye 
Stimulus  in  Nervous  frames,  tho'  it  opens  in- 
to the  most  promising  prospects  of  success  in 
the  devices  of  Art,  suggests  a  frightful  con- 
sideration^ if  these  devices  are  neglected .  The 
assistance,  which  the  Nervous  Patient  requires 
under  the  debility  of  Deaths  and  whicji  we 
have  neglected  to  afford,  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
plied by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  Reataratioe 
fiorf A,  and  the  miserable  victim  of  our*  neg- 
lect, may  find  their  accustomary  change  from 
Death  to  Life  within  the  Precincts  of  the 
Grave.  This  is  indeed  an  appalling  consider- 
i^tion,  which  cannot  be  too  much  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those,  who  think  and  reason 
only  frpm  the  positive  evil,  which  they  may 
possibly  endure.  To  propose  Arts,  which  are 
able  to  convert  Death  into  Life,  may  perhaps 
iail  in  conciliating  the  projector  th^  atten- 
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tion  of  Mankind ;  but  if  he  cannot  excite 
their  hopes,  he  may  yet  work  upon  their  fears. 
They  will  surely  be  seized  with  some  alarms^ 
when  they  learn*  that  the  frame,  which  seems 
so  prone  to  Deaths  is  alike  attached  to  Life ; 
and  that  the  spot  to  which  they  fly  as  the 
refuse  of  Human  Wee,  may  perchance  prove 
to  be  the  very  scene,  in  which  the  greatest  of 
alt  its  horrors  it  destined  to  be  accomplished. 

But  the  success  of  the  Resuscitative  Process 
in  Nervous  Disorders,  will  be  indeed  most 
marvellous  and  exceeding  all  the  Devices  in 
Medicine,  which  are  at  present  known,  if  the 
ideas  conceived  by  two  celebrated  Adepts  in 
the  Art,  which  I  have  unfolded  in  the  prece* 
ding  pages  (  128. — 137.  &c.  )  should  be 
founded  on  truth.  In  some  of  these  Nervous 
Disorders,  as  in  certain  FeverSf  Canine  Mad- 
nesSflnsanityf  EpUepnf,  4r  Idiotisnif  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  a  recovery  from  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation  would  operate  as  ^  cure 
of  the  Disease,  and  that  the  Patient,  before 
seized  with  any  of  these  Maladies,  would 
be  restored  to  Life  freed  from  the  evils,  with 
which  the  frame  was  afflicted.  Under  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  matter.  Deaf A^whfch 
I  have  ventured  to  consider  as  a  Disorder, 

capable 
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capaUe  of  beiogcHred^  becomes  a  blesied 
Remedy^  able  to  save  and  to  cure,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  afFlictiDg*  of  all  our  Mala- 
dies. On  such  a  subject  we  can  only  speak 
in  the  cautious  language  of  enquiry,  without 
confidence  or  hopes;  and  I  hnve  endeavoured 
only  to  investigate  the  analogieSi  which  may 
have  led  such  men,  as  Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr* 
Fothergil  to  the  idea  of  a  doctrine,  so  extraoi^ 
dinary  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
or  rather  of  our  conceptions. 

The    wonderful    Stories,     which     relate 
to  Trances — Extasies  ^c.  and  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  should  impress  us  with  this 
great  fact,  whatever  exaggerations  some  of 
these  narratives  may  contain,  tliat  strange 
properties  belong  to  the  frame,   connected 
withyhtnf  exhibitions  of  Life,  or  Suspended 
'Animation,  about  which  we  are  totally  ]g-> 
norant,    as   documents  of  Science.    These 
Stories,  combined    with    known  facts   and 
laws  in  the  System,  and  confirmed   in   cer- 
tain points  by  analogical  reasoning,  will  en- 
large  our  belief  to  a  great  extent  on  the  pow- 
er,   inherent   in  the   frame    to  retain  Life 
through  a  long  period^  under  few  or  with 

no 
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no  visible  signs  of  apparent  motion  and  sen* 
sation.     If  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  we 
are  authorised  to  believe  much,  far  beyond 
anytbin^i  which  is  eommofily    received  or 
taoght  in  our  books  of  Medical  Theory  ;   it 
may  still  be  more  confidently    maintained, 
that  we  are  not  permitted  by  any  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  Physiological  or   Meta- 
physical, to  prescribe  boundaries  to  this  fa- 
culty in  the  System  of  retaining  invisible  Life, 
either  as  to  the  intensity  of  its  action,  or  the 
period  of  its  duration.     If  we  have  no  preten^ 
sions  to  dogmatize  in  om:  doubts  about  this 
possible  tenacity  of  Life,  in  a  State  of  Sus- 
pended Animation,    and   a  recovery   to   its 
former  powers;  we  shall  surely  not  venture 
to  mark  any  boundaries  to  the  progress  of 
Art,  in  preserving  the  attachment  oi  Animal 
Life  t»  a  system,  which  contains  such  pro- 
perties for  its  retsnsion,  or  in  restoring  that 
Life  imto  full  action,  by  the  applications  of  a 
Resitscitative  Process* 


*  The  Stories,  relating  to  this  Artide  on  Nervous, 
afiections,  would  form  an  interesting  portion  of  a  Se- 
cond Volume ;  if  these  discussions  should  be  consi- 
dered as  worthy  of  the  Public  attention  I  might  how- 
ever perhaps  venture  to  add,  that  these  Stories  remaio 
equally  interesting,  whatever  may  be  the  current  of 

Popular 
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Popular  conceptions  on  this  point.  Dun  Scotus^  who 
was  supposed  to  be  buried  alive,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas j  supply  illustrious  examples  of  Extary.  But  Je- 
rome Cardany  a  man  indeed  of  a  greai  name,  affords 
the  most  memorable  instance  of  a  Scientifie  ExtatiCm 
Wanley  describes  the  sensations  of  Cardan  thus.  '^At 
^^  firat  he  could  find  a  separation  from  the  heart,  as  if 
^is  soul  was  departing,  and  this  was  communicated  to 
^the  whole  body,  as  if  a  door  opened.'^  (  Wonders  of 
the  Uttle  World.  Vol.  2.  C.  25.)  This  will  remind 
UB  of  the  doctrine,  relating  to  the  Epigastric  Centre, 
as  it  called,  by  Van  Helmont,  or  the  Phrenic  Centrcj' 
as  it  is  styled  by  Buffon,  Bordeu,  &c. — The  Stories 
about  Phantasms  m\^t  be  multiplied  to  a  great  ex-: 
tent.  It  should  seem,  as  if  whole  bodies^ofpeopky  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions^  were  thrown  into  a 
ht^  state  of  Nervous  Irritation,,  so  as  to  experience 
what  happens  to  individuals^  The  description  of 
the  Battle  of  Salamis  by  Lysias  affords  a  most  curious 
example  of  this  idea,  and  it  exhibits  moreover  the 
finest  piece  of  oratory  in  the  Greek  language.  On  this 
momentous  occasion,  when  every  passion  w^  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  Lysias  expressly  declines,  that 
the  Greeks  saw  whalt  they  did noi  secy  and  heardy  whai 
tt^  did  noi  hear. 

When  the  celebrated  Botanist  Hedwig  was  dying, 
lie  beheld  Phantoms  as  Nicolai  did.  ^^  In  his  last  ill- 
^HkesBy  being  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  Phantomsy 
^^  arising  from  Nervous  Irritatiotfy  ^^  Reach  me  your 
<<band8,*'says  he,calling  his  wife  and  daughtei^^^hile 
*<  I  feel  you  near,  my  terrors  leave  me/*  (M.  Deleuze*i 

Life 
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lAk  of  Hedwig.    See  Joariial  of  the  iio^^i  Iiistitii- 
tiun.  No.l.  113.) 

B'jlofal!  Phantoms^  the  Spirit  which  attended 
on  Torqualo  Tasso  vi^s  assuredly  the  roo&t  splendid 
emanation  of  Fancy,  though  excited  alas !  by  a  morbid 
mind.  It  was  still  a  Vision,  resembling  the  siglUs  of 
Hdicon^  brow.bound  with  its  unfading  laurels. 

**  O — tu  che  di  caduchi  altori. 

^^  Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Elicona.'' 

If  the  colloquies,  which  Tasso  held  with  this  Phan^ 
Jom^  hari  been  presei  ved ;  they  would  have  afibrdad 
the  iwjtii  cxtraoi  dinary  record  extant,  relating  to  the 
openiri(.*nsof the  Hunan  mind.  It  has  been  said, 
that  Tasso  had  practised  and  acquired  the  art  of  the 
Improtisatori.  .What  a  rich  and  wonderous  rhftp- 
sody  must  have  proceeded  from  such  a  mind,  com« 
pounded  of  the  licentious  extravagancies  fiimiliar  to 
this  rice  ofdeclaiiuers^-of  the  wild  eCusiont  of  a  mqr- 
bid  lancy,  and  the  sublioie  conceptions  of  the  most 
tlavated  genius! 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE   TREATMENT,      , 


OF  THE 


S^ns  anli  tfyt  Seali. 


Remarks  on  ike  baneful — ike  fooKnk — or  the  wicked 
pracHces  of  Nurses  tnd  Attendants^  in  their  treai» 
menioftke  Dtimo  and  the  Dbmd. Observa- 
tions on  ike  negligence  and  misconception  ofPraC" 
tllioners  on  this  poifU.'-^^'A  new  source  oftomftirt 
proposed  Jar  tke  aUainmeni  o/*EuttaAnama. 

I  shall  in  this  section  consider  the  condoct 
of-Nat-ses  and  Attendants  upon  the  sick, 
immediately  before  and  after  Death,  and  I 
shall  detail  some  of  the  baneful — ^the  foolish 
or  the  wicked  practices,  which  are  adopted 
on  this  occasion.  I  shall  likewise  venture  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
Medical  Practitioners,  and  1  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  even  these  Artists,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  charge  of  negligence  and  mis* 
conception  on  this  important  occasion.  We 

shall 
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thall  Hiu1,t1ial  the  most  bamane  and  enlight* 
tMieil  Pni(*titioiiors  have  giveu  instructions 
for  treHtiiij(*the  Dying  and  the  Deadf  which 
»re  iiivdlvod  in  the  delusive  ideas  annexed  to 
this  untortanate  subject.  I  shall  close  the 
section  by  proposing  a  new  source  of  com- 
fort for  the  attainment  of  a  blessing,  which 
i)i  considered  as*  the  last  good  of  our  earthly 
condition — the  blessing  of  Euthanasia. 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  written  some  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Dying  and  the  Dead,  in 
a  s|.irit  of  great  feeling  and  humanity;  yet 
be  has  fallen,  in  my  opinion,  into  a  mode  of 
conceiving  the  matter,  which  counteracts  in 
some  measure  the  good  intended  to  be  produ- 
ced. He  reprobates  some  of  the  monstrous 
or  wicked  customs  of  Nurses,  whom  he  justly 
calls  Executioners,  as  those  of  dragging 
the  bed  from  under  dying  persons,  and  pktcing 
them  on  a  mattress,  and  of  pulling  the  pillows 
and  bolsters  from  below  their  heads.  There  is 
another  abomination  established  by  custom, 
which  is  that  of  giving  to  the  Nurses,  the 
garments  which  are  upon  the  bed,  when  the 
person  dies.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de* 
vise  methods,  more  calculated  for  the  destmc- 
'tion  of  the  sick  in  this  perilous  state^  than 

the 
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the  practises^  which  arc  here  adopted.  In 
timesywhen  Epidemical  Disorders  are  ragfingf, 
the  castom  of  nurses  possessingr  the  garments 
on  the  beds  ^of  the  dead,  isf  almost  an  invlta* 
tion  to  these  persons,  hardened  by  their  oc« 
cupations  in  scenes  of  Death,  to  hasten  the 
lingering  or  doubtful  fate  of  the  dying,  that 
Ihey  may  'pass  from  one  bed  of  plunder  to 
another^with  all  possible  celerity  and  dispatch. 
In  some  ranks  of  Society  the  Undertaker  is 
an  important  personage,  whose  oiBces  are 
demanded  immediately  after  the  Di^ath  of 
any  one,  and  whdse  devices  are  said  to 
consist,  among  other  Operations,  in  stopping 
the  inlets  of  breath  to  the  deceased,  the  nosa 
and  the  mouth,  which  would'  effectually  sti- 
fle any  faint  rem-ains  of  breath,  which  might 
still  possibly  be  extant  in  the  frame.* 


.  ♦The  operations  of  the  Undertakers  are  thus  described 
in  ah  ingenious  and  well  intended  Publication .  on  the 
Danger  of  Premature  Jnlcrmcnt,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  18U).  pages  10-11-12.  "Scarcely  has  one 
*•  ceased  to  live  when  he  becomes  an  object  of  horror. 
"  The  body  is  abandoned  to  a  set  of  mercenary  peo- 
**  pie,  who  begin  by  dra^^ging  it  from  a  warm  bed  to 
**  place  it  on  some  cold  str^w;  Soon  after,  devotion  *' 
<  qiK  )  ^  or  the  desire  of  gain,  draws  toother  the 
<<  tttderiakers^  who  first  ^cover  the  head  and  face  with 
^  a  kind  of  ci^,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag.     Sometimes 
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In  faint  states  of  Respiration  no  method 
would  be  more  effectual  for  its  total  Snspen- 
«ion,  except  cljtcrniiied  violence,  than  the 
action  of  laying  the  head  low,  by  the  remov- 
al of  the  pillow  and  bolster.  Our  gre^.t  Bard 
alludes  to  the  guilt,    sometimes  annexed  to 

this 


**  ihey  put  cotton  into  the  mouth,  the  ears,  and  e^en 
"  into  the  fundament,  if  the  last  pi*ecaution  has  not 
"been  taken  befoi-e  their  arrival.     This  cotton  is  pla- 
"ced  there  to  prevent  the  body  from  staining    the 
"  linen,  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up.     They  tlien  bind 
"the  breast  and  arms  round  with  a  bandage,    and 
*'  make  another  pass  round  the  jower  part  of  the  belly; 
'"  the  latter  comprehends  the  arms  from  the  elbow8,and 
"  serves  also  to  enclose  the  feet :  after  this,  the  Under^ 
"  takers  .wrap  up  the  whole  body  in  a  bhcct,    which 
^^  they  fix  at  both  the  extremities,  and  either  sew  or 
^^  &sten  it  with  pins,  observing  always  to  confine  the 
'^  body  as  closely  as  they  can.    It  is  thus  that  a  man  is 
"  prepared  for  his  cofBn  ;   but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
*^  pursue  a  more  pernicious  method,  even  if  one  had 
^^  an  intention  of  accelerating  death,  or  of  rendering 
*^  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  return  to  life.  The  cold, 
'^  to  which  a  dying  man  is  exposed,that  lie  may  not  dirty 
^^  him8eir,is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger. for  while 
"  the  sphincter  remains  in  contiuction,  there    exists 
"within  us  some  remains  of  irritabilitv,    and  conse- 
"  quently  of   life.     Tlie  discharge  of  the  intestinal 
**  matter,  is  the    Ullimum  vita;.  Thus  whilst  a  child 
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this  cnstoiD,  when  he  describes  the  power  o( 
Gold  to  be  such,  that  by  tempting  the  bad 
to  the  commission  of  murder^occasioos  mil  be 
foand  and  seized,  by  which  even  the  stout, 
in  the  moment  of  peril^may  become  the  victims 
of  the  weak. — ^Timon  thus  addresses  tiold,  aii 
the  all  powerful  perverter  of  mankind 

"  Why  this,  you  Gods,  why  this 
'^  Will  log  your  priests  and  servants  rro:ii  your  sides ; 
^^  Pluck  sloui  menCt  piUowsfrom  btlow  their  heads  r 

(  Timon  of  Athens  A,  4.  S  3.  ^ 


*^  has  not  yet  voided  the  meconium,  the  roan  midwife, 
<^  notwithstanding  the  .  most  dismal  symptoms,  still 
^^  hopes  to  recall  it  to  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
'^  pearance  of  this  excrement,  is  considered  by  him  as 
^  the  certain  sign  of  death/* 

The  strength  of  the  Sphincter  muscle  may  assuredly 
supply  the  ho[)es,  that  the  Patient  has  still  the  powers 
of  Life  remaining;  and  this  would  be  partictzlarly  re« 
garded  in  Nervous  aflS>ctions.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  some  states  of  these  Disorders  the  force  of  this  mus- 
cle oflen  forms  almost  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to 
the  administration  of  a  Clyster.  Its  relaxation  how- 
ever aflbrds  no  in&llible  sign  of  Death  ;  as  every  one. 
knows,  that  this  muscle  becomes  relaxed  in  Diseased 
states  of  the  firame,  and  particularly  under  some  con- 
didons  of  Epilepsy  &c.  where  the  intestinal  discharge 
is  involuntary.  The  Turks  are  .said  to  pay  great  at* 
lention  to  the  state  df  this  muscle  in  deciding  on  the 
signs  of  Death. 
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The  wnUivn,  who  have  treated  on  this  sub- 
ject, justly  reprobate  the  ODfeeling  costotn 
of  persons.  abandoQin^  their  relatives,  at  the 
iLoment,  when  they  are  declared  to  be  Dead^ 
and  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  attend- 
ants and  bireling^yWitbout  bestowing'  any  far- 
ther care  or  thought  about  the   breathless 
frame,  whic^i  was  before,  *  perhaps  the  dea- 
rest object  of  their  affections.     Dr.  Ferriar 
condemns  the   familiar  practice  of  precipi- 
tately laying  auf  the  hody^  immediately  after  * 
Death,  and  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  known 
the  attendants  *'  strip  the  body  in  very  cold, 
'<  stormy   weather^     wrap  it  in  cold  linen, 
''  throwing  a  single  sheet  over  it,  and  ope- 
*'  ning  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apart- 
^'  ment,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  after 
*'  a  patient  had  died  suddenly.**    Dr.  Ferriar 
moreover  observes^  that  *'  the  rough  treat- 
<<  ment  of  the  body,  and  the  sudden  alteration 
'*  from  the  temperate  warmth  of  the  bed,  to 
'*  the  rigorous  cold  of  a  winters  night,   have 
*^  perhaps   in  aome  cases  extinguished  the 
^' feeble  remains  of  Life,  which  might  hava 
<<  been  cherished  by  more  gentle  methods.** 
We  camiot  bat  observe,  what  faint  terms  this 
humane  and  intelligent  Practitioner  adopts 
in  exposing  an  abomination  ^of  such  great 

magnitude 
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magnitude,  ax  that,  which  he  here  d^escrlbcs; 
and  whcit  little  r^Vvmce  lie  places  on  tlie  pro* 
posed  good,  which,  •  as  he  cpaccivos,  may 
perhaps  in  some  cases  only  be-produced* 

Abominable  as  this  practice  is'pf  expo- 
sing the  body  to  coldy  under  soQie  circum- 
stances, there  are  occasions,  on  which  it  may 
be  singularly  beneficial^  and  may  operate  in 
restoring  the  Patient  to  Life.  Dr.  Fecriar 
records  a  curious  story  from  Sydenham  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  recovered  by  tbese 
means.  This  young  man,  being  corpulent 
in  bis  form^  was  seized  with  the  small  pox^ 
in  warm  weather,  became  delirious,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  his  attendants,  died. 
This  happened  at  a  time,  when  theyKery  treat- 
ment of  the  Small  Pox^  as  Dr.  Ferriar  calls 
it,  was  prevalent.  The  young  man.  was  ta- 
ken out  of  bed,  and  laid  naked  upon  a  table, 
where  having  the  benefit  of  a  cool  situation, 
he  revived,  and  many  years  afterwards  re- 
counted this  story  to  Sydenham. 

In  cQndemning  the  rough  and  unfeeling 
treatment  of  th^  dying  or  the  dead.  Dr.  Fer- 
riar has  disclosed  a  portentous  fact,  which 
I  have  already  unfolded  in  a  preceding  part 

of 
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of  my  work.  ''  It  is  but  too  certain,  '*  says 
this  writer^  **  that  the  helpless  patient  some* 
**  times  feels  all  these  cruelties,  after  he  has 
<<  become  anable  to  express  his  sensations 
^'  distinctly.  The  testimony  of  persons^  who 
*'  hate  recovered  from  apparent  Deaths 
*^  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head.  Perhaps  a 
**  more  deplorable  condition  can  scarcely  be 
**  conceived^  than  that  of  the  expiring  Mas* 
*'  ter  of  a  family,  transferred  irom  the  sootll'^ 
^'  lag  caire  of  his  friends,   td  the  lofffleioi^ 

foUy,  or  rugged  mdiffsrenn^  of  iervkkti. 

This  is  a  state  of  snfiEering*,  tb  which  we  are 
'<  all  ttKjposedi  and  if  it  weire  utiaToidable,  I 
^*  shoald  bA  fi^  ftom  desiring  to  nnVeil  to 
<'  afElicting'  a  prospect.  But  the  meani  of 
^'prevention  are  so  easy,  that  I  canndt 
<<  forbear  to  solicit  the  Public  attention  tb 
''  the*.  '* 

All  will  agree^  that  nothing  can  be  con^ 
ceived  more  horrible  than  the  state  of  a  Human 
being,  which  is  here  diescribed,  and  all  wiH 
agree  too,  thist  no  topic  can  be  found  more 
worthy  of  a  Homane  Physician  than  thb 
cxposore  of  ah  enoAnity^  whrch  is  at  once  s4 
dtsgratefal  t»  the  Medical  Art,  a»H  to  thh 
institolianili  of  ak  enlightened  and  Chrtetian 

N  n^  People^ 
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People. — I  have  before  fully  discussed  the 
possibility  of  persons  apparently  dead^  beings 
perfectly  conscious  of  every  thing^.that  is  pass- 
ing around  them^  and  the  story  of  the  German 
Lady,  who  heard  all  the  preparations  for  her 
own  funeral^affords  a  document  of  most  horrid 
import  in  the  annals  of  Suspended  Anima- 
tion. Dr.  Ferriar  understands  and  acknow- 
ledges, that  cases  of  this  sort  may  occur,  as 
J  have  before  observed,  though  he  limita 
these  Mcidents  by  a  time  of  twelve  hours,and 
within  a  sphere  of  two  Disorders.  *'lf  we  can 
depend,"  he  observes,  ^'  on  the  fiaots  related 
by  this  author/  (  Bruhier  )  «  of  the  inter- 
ment of  persons  within  twelve  hourB^  after 
strong  ac^cessions  of  EpUep^y  or  Apoplexy, 
^*  we  may  indeed  admit  the  dreadftU  poasibU^ 
'*  ity  of  their  being  buried  in  a  state  not  dee- 
*'  tittde  ofconsciotisnesBf  though  deprived  of 
**  all  power  of  expressing  it.** 
»• 

Dr.  Ferriar,  we  see,  fully  admits  the  pos- 
sibility '  of  a  fact^  exceeding  in  horror  all, 
that  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive  most  hor- 
rible ;  though  he  records  it  as  a  portentons 
4iccident,  which  could  only  arrivie  in  a  coun-* 
try  like  France,  where  burials  formerly  took 
place  within  Imfoe  Aoiirs  after  Deaths  and 

he 
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he  is  perfectly  assured,  that  such  an  event 
\?ili  never  happen  under  the  salutary  institu-* 
tions  of  our  own  Country.  On  what  princi- 
ple Dr.  Ferriar  has  been  able  to  calculate  the 
number  of  hours — twelvCf  within  which  the 
consciousness  in  a  frame  apparently  dead 
may  remain,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  ex- 
ist ;  or  how  he  has  discovered,  that  this  pro- 
perty can  belong  only  to  two  Disorders ;  it 
Would  be  in  vain  for  us,  I  imagine,  to  con-* 
jecture  or  to  enquire.  If  Dr.  Ferriar^s  calcu- 
lation of  twelve  hours,  as  the  limit  of  consci- 
ousness, should  be  exact,  we  might  hope^  I 
think,  that  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
time  of  burial  is  commonly  protracted  beyond 
this  period,  persons  will  not  often  be  ac- 
tually let  down  into  their  g^ves  and  buried^ 
lender  a  consciousness  of  the  action.  This 
however  is  affording  us  but  slender  consola* 
tion  indeed,  and  some  probably  will  think, 
that  if  Dr.  Ferriar  be  not  precise  in  his  cal- 
culation, and  if  perchance  the  consciousness 
should  be  extended  beyond  this  period,  the 
horror  of  the  case  will  be  aggravated  rather 
than  lessened  under  this  consolatory  hypo- 
thesis. 

It  i$  the  consciousness  of  a  state,  in  which 

^  n  2.  it 
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it  iu  possible  to  be  boried  alive,^  whicli 
foims  the  horror  of  the  case ;  and  Dr.  Fer«- 
riar*8  hypothesis  sappoaes,  thateTen  in  oar 
own  coantrjj  this  feeling  may  possess  the  suf* 
ferer  for  the  space  of  at  least  twelve  faoun-* 
a  period,  which  passed  in  sach  thooghta,  be* 
comes  an  eternity  of  Hnman  Woe.  Under 
such  a  view  of  the  question^  if  the  duration 
of  this  consciousness  does  not  multiply  the 
chance  of  recovery  by  the  efforts  of  the  suf- 
ferer, we  increase  the  horror  of  the  scenOt 
as  we  prolong  the  time  o^  intermentt  evpe-^ 
cially  too  if  the  period  of  consciousnesa 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  prescrib- 
ed by  the  calculation.  If  consciousness  ope« 
rates  only  in  harrowing  up  the  soul  of  the 
sufferer  with  such  thoughts,  it  is  a  blessed 
custom  indeed,  which  hastens  its  destruc- 
tion,  and  which  even  at  the  period  of  twelve 
hours — produces  the  consunimation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

It  should  seem,  Bp  if  in  France  the  Inter- 
ment might  be  enforced  at  the  end  of  twehe 
haur$.  though  the  delay  was  sometimea  ex- 
tended to  twenty  four.  Dr.  Ferriar  produ- 
ces an  extraordinary  case  firom  Bru)iier  of  an 
abuse  of  power  in  this  respect,  which  he  des- 

cribea 
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cribes  in  the  following  words.  ^'  A  ProTin* 
''  cial  Notary^  who  had  a  law  suit  with  his 
'^  Vicar,  was  seized  with  an  Epileptic  fit,  so 
*' severe,  that  the  attendants  thought  him 
dead.  The  Vicar  took  care  to  bury  his  an- 
tagonist at  the  expiration  of  twelve  houri. 
Next  day  a  person,  who  had  occasioQ  to 
go  into  the  Church,  heard  a  great  noise^ 
proceeding  from  the  grave  of  this  unfor- 
'*  tunate  man :  he  gave  immediate  notice  of 
'^  it  to  the  clergyman,  who  desired  him  to  say 
''  nothing  about  it.  The  family  however  wert 
''  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  obtain* 
'<  ed  permission  to  take  up  the  body — ^it  WM 
<'  found  lifeless,  but  marks  of  struggling 
"  were  |.erceived  on  the  hands. — ^**Happily" 
(  says  Dr.  Ferriar  )  '<  the  usage  of  keeping 
^*  the  body  unburied,  during  several  days,  is 
''  so  firmly  established  in  this  country,  that 
<*  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  bn  the  possi* 
*'  bility  of  such  abuses.  The  slighest  appear- 
*'  ance  of  beginning  putrefaction  afibrds 
'*  sufiicient  security  against  any  revisitings 
'*  of  Life,  and  marks  of  this  nature  are  alqiost 
<'  always  visible  before  the  date  •f  interment 
*'  observed  here  *' 

I  have 
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I  have  proved  in  a  former  page  {  75  )  from 
tlie  authority  of  Dr.  Perriar  himself^    that 
J^utrefaction  is  no  sign  of  Death;  nay,  as 
this  writer  expresses  it^  **  the  last  degree  of 
^*  Putrefaction,  the  absolute  Death  of  the  so^ 
'^  lidSf  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  stage  of 
''  Pestilential  Disorders^  that  it  is  ^ifavour' 
''  able  symptom  in  Typhus,  when  the  nails 
'<  and  extremeties  of  the  fingers  mortify." 
Dr.  Ferriar  makes  indeed  a  distinction  be- 
tween  Living  and  Dead  Putridity j  or  the  Pu^ 
irefaction  of  the  Living  and  Dead  body ;  and 
a  mighty  difference  does  in  truth  exist  be-> 
tween  that  Putrefaction,   or   that  state    of 
Putrefaction,  in  which  the  compages  of  the 
body  is  wholly  dissolved  by   Death,  and  th» 
Putrefaction  of  peculiar   parts  of  the  body, 
which  does  not  affect  the  vital  portions  of  the 
System,  but  which  is  a  favourable  symptom, 
%s  connected  with  Life     If  these  two  species  ' 
of  Putrefaction   differ  in  sort  distinguished 
by  appearance,  as  well  as  in  degree  ;    such 
an  appearance  is  for  the  benefit  only  of  the 
eyes,and  the  science  of  the  Doctor;  and  is  alto- 
gether remote  from  the  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  the  attendants  about  the  dying  and  the  dead 
who  are  stigmatised,  and  often  justly,  as  most 
ignorant,  negligent  and  wicked.     Whence 

then 
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then  are  ne  told  tliat  "  ihe  slightest  appear^ 
*'  ante  of  ieginning  Pufrefaetion  affords  ng^- 
"  cietU  $eeuritjf  ayainst  any  revisitiDgs  of 
*'  life*"  when  we  are  informed  by  the  same 
authority  that  the  tast  degree  of  Putrefaetunt 
is  in  some  cases  a  favourable  Bymptom, 

Mr.  ffite  has  justly  reminded  us,  that  Pu- 
trefaetian  in  its  incipient  early  state,  must  be 
viewed  with  a  tcnUiniztng  eye,  "  and  ther* 
"  are  some  Disease/'  says  he  "  to  which  the 
Living  body  is  liable,  that  ao  nearly  resemble 
*'  Pulrefactiont  as  I  conceive  may  be  eostlfr 
"  tonfounded."  But  whatever  may  be  the  rc- 
semblaoca  or  the  difference  between  Uoing 
and  Dead  Putridity,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  or  the  fecility  of  distinguishing;  be- 
tween them;  we  may  venture,  I  think,  to 
assert,  that  the  state  of  Life  and  Death  has 
never  been  decided  or  even  examined  by  any 
criterion  of  this  nature.  We  may  safely,!  ima- 
g'ine,  affirm,  that  no  attendant  on  the  sick, 
Doctoror  Norse  &c.  bends  over  the  breathless 
frame,  with  anxious  eyes,  aenUinixing,  what 
marks  it  may  possibly  betray  of  Limng  or 
Dead  PiUridUy,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
on  the  momentous  question  of  a  Living  or  a 
B^  Body,— of  a  creature  within  the  sphere 
of 
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of  remedy  and  Lifey  or  of  a  frame,  consigned 
for  ever  to  a  Dead  and  Putrid  mass. 

Bat  e^en  if  the  marks  for  deciding  on  sucb 
apointliad  been  infallible^  they  would^ profit 
Ds  nothing  in  the  present  institutions  of  our 
Country  ;  as  nobody,  I  imagine,  will  agree  to 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  that 
marks  of  beginning  Pulrefaction  **  are  iUmoU 
«  ahoay$  visible,  before  the  date  of  interment 
<^  observed  here/'  It  is  true,  that  in  our  own 
country  custom  has  established  a  greater  in 
^. : '  ttrval  between  Death  and  Intermenty  than 

,A^  that,  which  formerly  took  place  among  u» 

and  in  other  countries,  from  some  idea  of 
safety  in  waiting  for  the  appearances  of  in« 
cipient  Putrefaction ;  yet  still  I  believe^  we 
-  may  confidmtl}*  assert,  that  myriads  are  com- 
mitted to  their  gfraves,  without  any  such  ap« 
pearances — ^that  the  delay,  under  which 
these  appearances  are  produced,  arises  from 
accident  rather  than  design,  and  that  almost 
Mbo^B  ihp  time  of  interment  is  regulated  by 
the  convenience  of  the  family,  to  whom  the 
departed  belong. 

Dr.  Ferriar  observes^  that  '^  when  JBni/iter 
wrote,  the  danger  of  suppressing  the  faint 

signs 
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*'  uigM  of  reiliaiDing  life  was  iocreased  by 
^"^  the  horrible  practice  of  stopping  up  the 
*'  mouthy  nostrils,  ears,  and  other  passages^ 
*'  immediately  after  the  supposed  decease  of 
<•  the  patient/^  We  learn  from  another  au- 
thority/that  this  horrible  custom  still  re- 
mains in  our  country  and  is  practised  in  its  full 
force  by  a  set  of  Artists,  called  Undertakers^ 
who  are  considered  as  Masters  in  their  craft 
and  who,  no  doubt,  perform  these  horrid 
operations  with  great  precision-incomplete- 
ness and  effect.  Though  Dr.  Ferriar  con-* 
demns  this  French  mode,  as  he  conceives  it 
exclusively  to  be,  of  stopping  the  inlets  of 
breath  in  the  Dead ;  he  advises  another  mod« 
of  impeding  the  free  breathing  in  those,  who 
are  Dying*  He  recommends  ''  when  the 
'  rattling  noise  in  respiration  and  difficulty 
'<  of  swallowing  have  Come  on,  that  all  un« 
^  necessary  noise  and  bustle,  about  the  dy« 
'*  ing  person,  should  be  prohibited,  and  that 
*'  the  bed  eurtaina  shatM  be  drawn  nearbf 
'*  clou.'*  A  more  extraordinary  piece  of  ad« 
vice  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Some  of  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Ferriar  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Dying  are  directed,  as  it  should  seem* 
to  the  relief  of  the  Patient,either  as  to  his  pos« 
sibU  recovery «  or  to  the  prevention  of  his  be- 

%  •  isfl^ 
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ing  clestrojred  by  the  devices^ w^bich  are  adop^ 
ted.  ^  Now  we  shall  all  agree,  I  thinks  tttat 
under  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  most  ef« 
fectual  mode  of  stopping  it  entirely,  next  to 
the  device  of  closing  up  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils^ is  that  of  closing  up^  wholly  or  nearly, 
the  curtains. 

When  it  is  discovered,  that  tb^  Dying  man 
no  longer  breathes;  Dr.  Ferriar  then  advises, 
^'  that  one  person  only  should  remain  in  tb« 
**  room,  who  should  take  care,  that  no  altera* 
*^  ation  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  bed. 
''  £very  thing  should  be  conducted,  as  if  he 
''  were  in  a  tranquil  sleep.  If  the  weather 
**  be  hot,  the  windows  of  the  room  may  be 
**  opened  and  the  bed  curtains  undrawn  in  the 

'  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In  winter, 
'*  it  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  curtains 
*'  within  that  time.  There  can  be  no  just 
*<  reason  for  Che  baste,  with  which  it  is  usual 
"  to  laj/  otU  the  hod^.  Several  hours  may  be 
*'  very  properly  suffered  to  elapse  before 
**  this  is  dohe,  for  the  joints  do  not.eammon-» 
'<  I3  beronie  ri^id  fur  u  considerable  time. 
<*  At  the  end  of  that  period^  the  body  will  be 
''  completely  cold,  and  ull  remains  of  sensi-^ 

^  bility  uill  have  Ueeu  extinguished/' 

Here 
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Here  again  we  see  a  most  extraordlinary 
direction,  Tf^hen  delivered  under  the  idea, 
that  the  spark  of  Life  may  possibly  not  b« 
nrhoily  extinct  within  the  frame^  though  the 
signs  of  Death  have  been  exhibited  on  the 
outward  form.  Under  such  an  idea  we  might 
have  imagined,  that  the  Artist  would  have 
exhorted  us  to  afford  some  assistance  to  tha 
sinking  frame,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
advised  us,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  neglected  and 
without  succour,  till  the  body  is  completely 
coldf  and  till  all  the  remains  of  sensibility  are 
extinguished.  What  would  have  been  our 
astonisfament,if  a  similar  species  of  advice  had 
been  given  us  by  the  Humane  Societies  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  Drowned^  un- 
der the  hopes,  that  Life  might  still  lurk  with- 
in the  frame,  by  exhorting  us,  to  place  the 
Drowned  man  in  a  warm  bed,  without  noise- 
that  some  hours  should  elapse  before  he  is 
touched,  that  no  operation  should  be  per- 
formed upon  him«  till  all  remains  of  sensibi« 
lity  shall  be  extinguished,  and  that  this  opera* 
tion  is  to  be  a  ceremony  preparatory  to  his 
interment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion,  which  w# 
shall  form  on  the  object  proposed  \tx  the  pre- 

O  9  2  tent 
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sent  work ;  it  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that 
Medical  Practitioners  have  neglected  to  per* 
form  their  bounden  duty  in  that  portion  of 
their  Art,  which  relates  to  the  attendance  on 
the  sick,  at  the  n^oment,  when  respiration 
ia  no  longer  perceptible.    When  I  aifirm  that 
the  Professors  of   Medicine  have  neglected 
to  direct  their  care  to  a  most  ip^portaut  and 
essential  part  of  their  duty,  I  refer  to  that 
sense  of  duty,  as  derivt^d  from  their  own  con- 
ceptions, or  from  the  received  opinioua»  which 
have  prevailed  among  the  Philosopliers  and 
Physicians  of  every  age.    It  wr.s  univei\s..Uy 
acknowledged,  that  the  signs  of  Deitth  ma^  be 
f[illacioiis,  and  some  Iiave  maintui'ird  from  the 
earliest  times^  whui  the  preheat  age  has  con- 
firmed, thit these  SigiiS  are  alto^'otlier  uncer- 
tain.   Deiiiocric?:Sj  as  we  have  setn,  (p.  71.^ 
Wis  acciifetomcci  tg  asseri,  that  theic  were  no 
certata      and      indubitable     Signs     of    ex- 
tinguished Life,  on  which   Physicians   could 
depend,  and  when  Celsus  combats  this  opini-i 
on,  as  it  should  seem  for  the  glqry  of  his  Art^ 
he  magnifies  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  by 
supposing,  that  such   Physicians,  as  Asclepi-. 
ades^  would  discover  the  truth,  while  the  un- 
skilful might  be  deluded  in  their  conceptions. 
Celsus    however    lulds,     what     indeed    ia 

but 
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bqt  too  truct  that  Humao  imbecility  cannot 

nvoid  errors^-^that  the  whole  art  of  Medicino 
is  conjectural^  and  that  in  acute  Disorders^  the 
Signs  both  of  recovery  and  of  Death  are  more 
especially  fallacious.  (Lib.  2.  c  6.) 

The  old  Physicians  of  our  own  country 
pppear  to  have  bebtowed  some  diligence  and 
to  have  applied  certain  tests,  for  the  disco- 
very of  this  important  truth,  at  a  time^  when 
opinions  ahont  the  fallacy  of  the  signs  of 
Death  were  received  indeed,  but  were  dark— 
confused  and  undefined.    At  this  moment, 
when  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  decided,  and 
when  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  doubts  that 
the  signs  of  Death  are  wholly  fallacious,  and 
that  no  dependancG  can  be  placed  upon  their 
appearance^  the  Medical  Practitioners  of  the 
present  day  give  themselves  no  trouble  or 
concern  about  the  matter. — ^They  desert  their 
Patients  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  ardu-t 
ous  part  of  their  ofl|ce  commences,  and  they 
are  contented  to  receive  the  judgement  of 
the  Nurses  and  Attendants  on  the  question  of 
absolute  Death — a  question  of  all  others  most 
difficult  to  be  decided.    Whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  their  patient,  after  Death,  it  ig 
4ow  from  respect  to  the  family  of  the  decea-. 
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Slid  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  eicaminatron  ^nd 
research^  for  tbe  purpose  of  a&certainiug  a 
pointy  ^hich  demands  tlie  most  consamuiate 
exercise  of  Medical  Sagacity. 

Though  I  affirm,  that  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  neglect  their  doty  by  deserting 
their  Patients  at  the  very  niomeiit,  when  tbe 
highest  efforts  of  their  Art,  liccording  to 
their  own  conceptidns,are  moat  re<)[aired ;  yet 
I  must  likewise  observe,  that  if  they  did 
perform  their  duty^  as  their  own  views  of  the 
subject  would  suggest,  their  labour  would  be 
all  lost,  and  they  might  as  well  trust,  as  tbey 
do  at  pveiicnt^  to  the  most  ignorRut  of  man- 
kind— the  Na'\sCB  and  Attendants  on  the  sick, 
for  the  decision  of  thia  momentous  question. 
If  their  views  extend  no  further  than  those 
of  the  Humane  Societies,  as  is  the  fact,  their 
modes  of  ascertaij>ing  the  pojhtt  of  Death 
could  avail  nothing,  a^  they  would  termi- 
nate in  attempts  to  ytidg*e  about  a  case  from 
certain  signs^  on  which,  as  it  hfts  been  proved, 
BO  judgement  can  be  formed.  It  has  been 
prov^,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  er- 
ror, that  nothing  but  actual  experiments  by 
jneans  of  the  Reauseitathe  /Vocest,  conti- 
imed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  c%n 

decide 
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decide  on  the  question  of  absolute  Death,  and 
that  we  have  no  grounds  of  science  or  sense 
to  affirm,  that  the  ease  is  a  case  of  absolute. 
Putrefactive  Death,  till  all  the  remedies  now 
known,  and  adopted  in  cases  of  apparent 
Death,  or  the  State  of  Suspended  Animation, 
have  been  exhausted  without  sucess. 

The  very  prmciple,  on  which  Dr.  Ferriar*s 
directions  are  founded  in  his  Treatise  ott  the 
Dyin^,  as  proclaimed  by  his  motto,  ^'  DU* 
turh  him  not — Let  him  pass  peaceably.**  ap«> 
pears  to  me  most  contrary  to  the  duty  of  zea- 
lous Art,  and  to  be  the  principle^of  abandon- 
ing  the  Patient,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
peril  and  of  his  greatest  need.  If  the  Physi- 
cian were  endowed  with  any  gifts,  which 
enabled  bim  to  decide,  that  the  fatal  moment 
was  certem^' arrived;  his  humanity  would 
then  prompt  the  thought.  Disturb  n9t  the  d^m 
ing — Let  him  pas9  peaceably.  If  he  should  be 
admitted  into  no  such  secrets,  by  which  ha 
can  decide  on  this  momentous  point ;  the  qui- 
et, in  which  his  Patients  are  suffered  to  de« 
part,  may  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  creating,  or 
the  quiet,  which  might  have  been  counter- 
acted by  his  zeal  and  exertions.  If  the  Phy- 
sician can  decide  the  fatal  moBfteat  of  quiet, 

when 
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when  the  sick  are  dying ;  he  is  able  likewise 
10  determine  that  fatal  moment,  when  nit 
hopes  of  cure  are  gone ;  and  thns  there  is  no 
period^  at  which  a  predicting*  Ar'tiM,  confident 
in  his  signs^ma}'  not  abandon  his  Patient  with 
the  last  Farewell — Disturb  him  no  more.  * 

In  my  doctrine  the  exhortations  appear 
under  another  form,  prompting  other  thoughts, 
and  exciting  other  feelings.  The  signs  mark-^ 
ed  on  the  Dying  and  the  Dead  are  fallacious. 
Trust  not^l  cry.to  powers  of  prediction^  which 
you  do  not  possess :  Doubt  and  decide  not : 
^he  dying  man  may  be  the  sinking  man,  ex-* 
^hausted  by  his  Malady,  or  perhaps  exhaust* 
'ing  his  'Malady,  and  fainting  under  the  con* 
^flict. — Exert  all  the  Arts,  which  you  possess, 
'and  which  have  been  found  not  only  able  to 
'resuscitate  and  restore  the  Dying  but  even 
'the  Dead :  Rouse  him  from  this  perilous  con* 
'dition,  and  suffer  him  not,  by  your  supineness 
'and  neglect,to  pass  into  the  state  of  final  and 
Putrefactive  Death.* 


•  Dr.  Ferriar  observes  that  when  all  hopes  of  revi- 
•<  val  are  lost,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  Physician  \a 
'^  sooth  the  last  moments  of  existence,  and  it  belongs 
^<  to  his  province  to  deteroubei  when  officiottsaess  br^ 
«  »..4ia  toniue.  '* 
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Such  are  the  exhortations^  which  the  spirit 
of  the  doctrine  maintained  in  these  disoussi- 
onSy  woiiM  suggest^  and  such  too  would  be 
the  feelings  of  the  miserable  creature,  who 
should  remain  *^  in  a  state  of  consciousness, 
•'  tho'  deprived  of  all  power  of  expressing  it,** 
which  Dr.  Ferriar  supposes  to  be  possible^ 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  after  th^  sigiis  of 
D^ath  have  been  stahiped  upon  the  frame. — 
If  this  wretched  beiilg  retained  the  same  sen- 
satioii,  which  po^sess^d  the  German  Lady^ 
(  p.  201  )  who  in  her  stat6  of  Death  tried  to 
cry,  but  founds  that  the  s6ul  was  without 
power  to  act  upon  the  body,  he  might  con- 
sider the  officious  folly  and  the  rugged  treat- 
ment of  servants,  as  the  greatest  blessing, 
which  could  befall  htm  in  so  tremendous  a 
condition.  He  might  hope,  that  this  rugged 
action  would  co-operate  with  the  internal 
struggles  for  his  own  recovery,  and  rescue 
him  from  the  impending  doom  of  being  buried 
alive.  What  would  be  the  agony  of  his  mind, 
when  the  Physici^m,  who  was  appointed  for 
his  preservation,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  pro* 
vince  to  determine  when  officionsness  be* 
comes  torture,  should  repress  these  rugged 
cares;  and  with  what  horror  would  he  hear 

P  p  the 
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the  last  D^andate   of  his  Humane   Gaardian, 
Disturb  him  not !  Let  him  pass  peaceably. 

If  the  Resuscitative  Process  should  be  ever 
generally  cultivatedin  cases  of  Natural  Death, 
as  it  is  in  the  accident  of  Drownings  and  if 
the  Art  should  prove  equally  successful  on 
both  these  occasions,  that  is^  if  this  Art  should 
sometimes  eflTect  a  recovery  in  different  kinds 
of  the  Disorder  of  Death,  just  as  other  reme- 
dies sometimes  succeed  in  other  Diseases  ;  we 
may  venture  to  affirm^  that  important  conse- 
quences vi^ill  arise,  of  which  we  have  formed 
at  present  no  adequate  idea.  A  new  state  of 
mind  will  be  produced  at  a  fearful  moment  * 

pregnant 


*  Dr.  Ferriar  in  the  following  passages  almost  ac- 
knowledges, that  the  painful  ceremonies  or  agonies  of 
a  Death  bed,  destroy  the  Patient.  We  may  well 
concieve  that  such  a  scene  would  often  destroy  a 
person  in  a  debilitated  state,  who  might  otherwise 
hdve  been  saved.  ^'  While  the  senses  remain  perfect, 
*^  the  patient  ought  to  direct  his  o¥rn  conduct,  both  in 
<^  his  devotional  exerci869,and  in  the  last  interchange  of 
<'  a&ction  with  his  friends  The  powers  of  the  mind, 
**  after  being  forcibly  exerted  on  those  object8,common- 
<*  ly  sink  into  complete  debility,  and  respii-ation  be- 
*^  coming  weaker  every  moment,  the  patient  is  render- 
^  ed  apparently  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him." 
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pregnant  with  the  issues  of  Life  and  Death. 
The  dying,  who  shall  be  assured,  that  reme- 
dies, which  have  been  frequently  successful, 
will  be  applied  for  their  recovery  after 
Death,  will  always  have  some  hope  even  in 
the  most  desperate  states  of  their  Disorder, 
and  they  will  depart  under  the  consolation, 
that  the  period  of  Death  may  be  only  another 
stage,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  a  sa- 
lutary stage  in  the  course  of  their  Malady. 
A  new  era  will  arise  even  at  the  confines  of 
the  grave,  and  the  sinking  frame  will  no  lon- 
ger be  condemned  to  struggle  with  the  men- 
tal depression,  which  the  fears  of  Death  com- 
monly create, — and  which  always  aggravates 
when  it  does  exist, — sometimes  even  to  a  fa« 
tal  end,  the  malignity  of  the  Malady.  By 
the  cultivation  of  the  Resuscitative  Art, 
thus  systematically  applied,  a  new  source  of 
comfort  will  be  unfolded,  about  which,  such 
anxious  and  earnest  aspirations  have  been 
formed,  the  last  good  of  our  earthly  condi- 
tion—the blessing  of  Euthanajsia. 

I  shall  not  delienate  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  Good  Death  of  the  good  man,  in 
h\n  Religious  character,  with  all   the  hopes 

p3  and 
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and  coDsolationSy  which  illuminate  even  the 
darkness  of  the  grave  with  the   hright  pros« 
pects  of  another  and   a  better  world.     This 
momentous  topic  belongs  to  a  more  solemn 
occasion^  and  a  vein  of  argument^  connected 
with  higher  objects  of  meditation.    Holy  Dy^ 
mg  can  only  be  the  product  of  Holy  Living^, 
and  the  devotional  exercise  of  the  pious  man, 
on  the  bed  of  Deaths  is.  not  the  agitated  add 
fearful   ceremony  I  iSfeUmed  at  a  moment  of 
peril,  but  is  a  repetition  of  that  calm  thongfi 
now  more  fervent  feeling,  whichhas  ever  at- 
tended him  on  the  bed  of  sleep^through  the 
course  of  a  virtuous  and  a  religious  life. 

The  Euthanasia,  to  which  the  present 
argument  directs  our  attention,  is  connected 
with  our  temporal  state,  and  with  those  en^ 
dearing  associations,  which  belong  to  our 
Mortal  existence.  Man  will  still  cling  to  thait 
anxious  being,  which  he  has  so  fondly  che-^ 
rished  through  life,  and  he  will  still  cast  a 
longing  and  a  Imgenng  look  on  those  objects, 
loving  and  beloved,  which  have  been  so  pre- 
ekws  to  his  existence.  Under  the  assurance 
tha^  the  resoorseB  of  Art  will  be  applied  for  his 
recovery^  even  when  the  breath  of  X^fe  ahull 
appear  to  have  depart^^  an  evil  of  the  most 

agoni^ine 
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ftgfmmBg  kind  will  be  r^novad  «A  our  last 
moments — an  evil^which  no  fortitade  of  mind 
can  sustain,  even  in  its  strongest  stmte^  and 
which  must  certainly  in  many  cases  accelerate 
the  catastrophe^  in  the  eventful  Tragedy  of 
the  Life  of  Man. 

These  agonizing  sorrows  in  our  laat  scene* 
are  the  lamentations  of  Children--rrof  Father  -r* 
of  Mother — of  Husband— of  Wife— of  Bro* 
ther  and  Sister,  around  the  bed  of  the  dying* 
All  these  horrors  will  then  be  banished  from 
the  bed  of  Death,  or  they  will  be  calmed  and 
softened  by  consolations  and  hopes.  The  vio^ 
lence  of  grief  will  be  then  suspended  or  alle* 
yiated,  till  all  the  Resuscitative  Arts  hare 
been  adopted  and  exhausted  in  vain.  The 
dt/ing  man  departs  with  the  hope  of  Life,  and 
the  howl  of  despair  is  not  raised,  till  he  can 
hear  it  no  more.* 


*  While  I  venture  to  make  these  observations  on  tke 
perverted  mode,  in  which  according  to  my  concep- 
tions, a  certain  portion  of  the  Medical  Art  continues 
to  be  practised ;  I  am  fiiUy  impressed  with  the  iiidis* 
putable  fact,  that  the  Professors  of  this  Art  are  ranked 
among  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  day,  and  tlwt 
na  order  performs  with  more,  exemplary  diligence  and 

seal 
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seal  the  general  tenourot  their  duty,  which  is  often* 
times  of  the  most  painfiil  and  revolting  nature. — I 
know  too,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  is  in  the  first  class  of 
this  illustrious  order — a  man  of  humanity — a  scholar, 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Masters,  and  aa 
he  justly  observes  of  Dr.  Percival,  "  a  Medical  Phi- 
^^  losopher  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  his  sci- 
"  ence." — Though  I  kn©w  and  acknowledge  all  this, 
yet  I  am  likewise  fully  impressed  with  another  great 
and  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Human  Mind — espe- 
cially in  that  state,  when  it  has  been  disciplined  un« 
der  thetraDfimelsof  Art,  proceeds  with  slow  and  la- 
borious stages  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  any  improvement  into  practice, 
advances  with  a  pace  still  more  slow  and  more  entan- 
gled with  impediments. 

When  Artists  proceed  in  their  course,  it  is  only  by 
a  single  step,  and  they  remain  fixed  to  the  same  spot, 
till  another  impulse  urges  them  to  another  movement. 
I  have  before  suggested,  (  p.  63  )  that  the  glory  of 
Sydenham  consisted  in  discovering  what  every  one, 
but  the  Medical  Sages  of  his  own  timep,  well  knew, 
that  the  Antidote  to  Heat  was  Coldy  and  that  the  fury 
of  internal  fire  in  a  burning  Fever,ifl  rendered  still  more 
furious  by  the  addition  of  external  fire  in  a  confined 
apartment.  Yet  Sydenham  did  not  advance  further 
in  counteracting  tinAjiery  treatment  of  Fevers,  as  it 
has  been  tometioies  tailed,  than  by  recommending  a 

cooler 
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cooler  chamber  with  a  cooler  regimen,  and  he  did 
not  arrive  tii  the  knowledge  of  every  Savage  in  the 
cure  of  the  same  disorder,  who,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
his  burning  heat,  plunges  into  the  Cold  stream,  and 
obtains  from  his  theory,  the  natural  consequences  of 
such  a  process — the  abatement  or  extinction,of  his  in- 
ternal fire* 

It  was  reserved  for  a  hardy  Philosopher  of  our  own 
times  to  proceed  a  step  further,  afler  a  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century;  during  which  time  the  Artist  had  still 
remained  with  his  foot  fixed  in  the  same  chamber,  tho' 
cooled  indeed  and  refreshed  by  his  salutary  admoni- 
tions. Dr.  Currie  first  proclaimed,  as  a  man  of  Art, 
that  Cold  waier  was  the  antidote  of  Heat  in  the  burnings 
of  an  internal  Fire,  and  his  brethi*en  beheld  with  won- 
der the  effects  of  a  phenomenon— -disregarded  in  the 
practice  of  Science,and  belonging  only  to  the  simple  and 
fitmiliar  agency  of  a  natural  process.  Tho' this  pro- 
perty of  Cold  Water  appears  now  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  tho*  the  author  has  been  hailed,  and 
justly  too,  as  a  great  discoverer,  and  ranked  among 
the  more  illuminated  personages  of  his  day ;  the  dis- 
covery has  availed  but  little,  and  the  ancient  practice 
may  be  said  still  to  remain,  tho*  modified  and  soft- 
ened in  the  extremity  of  its  action. — ^It  is  true,  that 
cold  ablutions  have  been  applied,  and  in  various  cases 
they  have  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  effects ;  yet  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  as  a  general  practice,  this  mode 
of  treating  Fevers,  in  a  bold  decisive  and  efiective 
manner,  is  not  among  the  present  institutions  of  the 
Medical  Profession.  The 
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The  bed  and  the  chamber,  still  continue  to  be  the 
Bpoiy  to  whidi  the  sick  resort  or  are  conducted  by  thdr 
MeQtific  GoideSy  as  the  asylum  of  safery  or  the 
aoene  piopitioos  to  the  restoration  of  health,  almost  in 
etery  ^lecies  of  FeTer,  ^and  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gresB.  That  strange  dread  of  what  we  call  catching 
coU^  so  justly  ridiculed  by  Or.  Heberden,  when  the 
fivme  is  burning  with  srn  intolerable  heat,  still  con* 
tames  to  aeiieahke  on  the  Patient,  and  on  the  Doctor, 
aiid  if  the  antidote  of  CoM  water  to  Heat  w^re  to  be 
bilged  under  a  fimn  remote  from  the  bed  and  th^ 
4diamber,  the  idea  would  be  received  as  a  stnuige  and 
dangerous  doctrine* 

If  we  should  recommend  to  the  Patielit^taging  under 
the  paroxysm  of  his  burning  6t,  the  remedy  of  the  cold 
ablution  in  conjunction  with  the  refreshing  breeze,  such 
as  the  remedy  is  exhibited  by  Nature  in  the  shower 
Bath  of  the  open  air  in  a  rainy  da^,either  with  the  head 
covered  or  bare ;  it  would  be  regarded,  I  imagine,  as  a 
ridiculous  conception  of  a  wild  and  extnvagant  Em- 
piric. Yet  we  know,  that  a  wild  Nostrum  of  this  kind 
has  succeeded ;  and  all  Medical  Practitioners  are,  or 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a  story,  which  is  re^ 
corded  by  Savary,  and  repeated'by  a  grave  and  sound 
Physician,  Dr.  Falconer,  as  a  narrative  conveying  im- 
portant information* 

''The  captain  of  ash ip^  whose  sailors   had  con« 

''traeied  the  plague  at  Cunstantiupple,  caught  it  him- 

<<  self  by  attending  on  diem;  he  ftlu  as  he  exprcases 

himself 
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<^  himself,  excessive  heat,  which  made  his  blood  boil : 
«  The  disease  seised  his  head,  and  he  perceived,(a8  he 
"  thought)  that  he  had  only  a  few  moments  to  lite. 
*'  The  little  remaining  reason  he  had,  tanght  him  to 
^^  attempt  an  experiment :  He  laid  himself  down  quite 
"  naked,  on  the  deck :  The  hoary  dews,that  fell,  pene- 
^^.trated,  according  to  his  sensations  to  his  very  bones. 
« In  a  few  hours,  he  could  breathe  better :  his  agitated 
«  bldod  became  calm,  and  bathing  the  mornkig  aftet 
"in  the^ea,  he  was  perfectly  cured.*'  (  Modem 
Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  R.  Thomas,  p.  849. ) 

• 

.The  JVrrjf  treatment  in  Fevers  was  introduced|  be- 
cause it  v^as  discovered,  that  Perspiration  diminishes 
thp    Eeverish-Intemal  heat,  and  that  external  heat 
promotes  Perspiration*    This  is  true*  when  due  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  attend&nt  circumstances,     fiicter- 
nal  Heat 9  so  fer  forth  as  it  promotes  Perspiration  to  a 
certain  point,  and  when  the  Heat  is  not  so  violent^ 
as  to  exhibit  its  bad  qualitieS|  may  be  allowed.    But 
if  Perspiration  does  not  ensue,  external  fife,  renders 
tbe  raging  Feverish  fire,  still  more  raging,  and  even  if 
it  promotes  Perspiration,  yet  if  this  proceeds  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  eflect  is  bad ;  as  it  destroys,  in  a 
greater  degree,;tlie  sBquilibrium  in  the  fiume ;  thie  want 
of  which  aequilibrium  is  the  cause  of  the  Fever,  and 
to  tbe  restoration  of  which,  all  our  artifices  should    be 
directed.— Every  thing  should  be  avoided,  which  de- 
bilitates in  such  a  way,  as  to  reader  the  recurring  vio- 
lence, still  more  violent,  by  the  preceding  debility.   In 
the  burning  paroxysm  of  the  Fever,  Pgrspiration  and 
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jCfi/fi^ablutioDS  maybe  considered asi  equaUy  lenrice-* 
ble,  if  tliePer^iratioos  aie  such,  as  only  to  operate 
in  remoTing  the  Fereriah  Heat,  and  not  to  debilitate: 
But  as  PerBpiretiooa  have  a  tendency  to  weaken,  and 
thereby  la  increase  the  violence  of  the    sneoceding 
paiomysm,  that  is,  to  increase  the  Fever;  we  see,  bow 
OMitiously  they  must  be  applied,  and  how  securely 
QMAhluHons  maybe  administered,  to  which  no' 
mAk  da0ger  i«  annexed*  If  Ferspirations,  and  OoM' 
JiblatioM  could  take  place  at  the  sune  time,  we  have 
bi^  these  p6tent  agents  operating  without  any  evil; 
Now  thitiitf  not  an  inqxissible  case,  as   both  these 
agents  are  employed  in  the  reniedy,above  recorded  tot 
«  ftef<er-^name)y,f n  ^&ng  exercise  under  ike  Shower 
Btilhofa  Raiwjf  Day;  with  the  blessed  accompani- 
Aienb  of  i^efresliing  breexes  in  the  open  air,  and  wttfi 
all  the  id^BB  aixmt  the  Patient,  which  belong  to  Ins 
alieient  habits  of  health,  tio  remote  from  the  feelings^ 
v^hi^h  de^ss  him  in  the  Chamber  and  oh  the  bed  of 
ViCKness* 

r 

f Q  mj  humble  opinian,  if  the  -evacuating  system 
wens  t9  be  boldly  adopted^  iinder  all.ita  bianehes  aff 
the  commencement  of  some  of  our  great  IKsordefs^ 
and  if  the  Patient  «ere  to  be  drenched  widi  coMo6iir« 
thnHf  under  their  most  effiictive  and  most  determined 
form,  some  (^  the  mighty  maladtes,  wUfcb  iiowdeu 
Yastate,  or  fill  with  horror  the  human  raee^  as  the 
Tjfphusy  ^he  YeUam  Fever^  the  U^dropheUe^  and 
even  the  P/i^M  weald  be  oiu  up,  befora  their  malig* 
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nity  bad  seized  upon  the  frame ;  aixl  idl  their  futOfe 
etils  would  be  removed  or  mttigaled*     JBvety  one 
knows,  that  drenching  almost  to  drowniiig^  k  at  jm* 
sent  the  great  i^medy^which  we  possess  in  Sfydropho* 
bia.  Amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of  opinions^  which 
reigns  amoi^  the  Professorr  of  the  Medical  Art,  I 
believe  there  is  no  doctrine,  on  which  they  woiddoiore 
agree,  thaaoa  this  point.  Still  however  such  Disor* 
dersrage,  and  will  continue  to  rsge^    reoeiriogaad 
propagating  thor  maUgaity,  fiom  our  neglect  lo  apply 
speedily  and  in  the  most  determined  manner  iheie 
operative  Remedies.    The  system  of  eflfective  evacu- 
ation under  all  its  branches  at  the  comflsencefnent  of  a 
Disonder,wa8  the  practice  of  ^9cfepMNfer,wfao  thonf^t 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Pfaysiciaii  to  cure  hie  Patfent^ 
»a^/y,  speedily^  and  pUast^ntfy.  (  AeelefAMte  effi^i- 
tim  esse  Mecfici  dtcit,  ut  lift»,  ut  etkfUer  ut  Jutunde 
etnet*)  Anexofellentdoctritteihis,iftteatt  Can  be  at* 
Quired  !-^Fer  three  days  he  aMrftetf  hit  pavieilt,  uMler 
every  form,  and  on  the  ftunh  lue  aDo#ed  him  food. 
( Asclepiades,  ubi  flegruflU  triduo  fiiliga««ml^  quarto  die. 
cibo  destinabat*")  This  was  in  truth  the  secret  of 
SffdenhanCs  successful  practice^  though  his  faiethlnen 
look  only  aft  his  Remedies  appropriate  to  each  Oiscr- 
der«  which  is  in  truth  cured  before^  or  while  these  R^ 
medics  are  appliM.  See  how  he  tieats  Ckarta  San§ii 
rm^St.  VUm'Dame. 

He  takes  up  six  days  at  least  for  his  operations, 
puigingand  bleeding  boldly,  alternately  during  tliese 

days 
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days.  On  the  days  when  he  does  not  purge,  he  ap« 
plies  his  Corroborants jSiimulantSyS^c.  In  everi/  Disor^ 
dcTf  the  frame  should  be  fhlly  supported,  and  should  in 
no  manner  be  let  down  if  I  may  so  express  it.  At  the 
coraaiencement,  the  evacuants  should  be  boldly  applied 
to  remote  morbid  congestions,  and  during  the  course 
o£it,  mild  aperients  should  be  re<^larly  applied,  to 
prevent  morbid  congestions  in  future.  In  other  rfr* 
•pects,  the  patient  is  to  be  supported.  This  is  a  plam 
•nd  intelligible  mode  of  proceeding  and  it  is  moreoyer 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  Ardsts,  who 
have  acquired  fiune  from  the  success  of  their  practice. 

The  Remedy  of  CbM  Ablutions,i9  particularly  appli<t 
cable  to  the  Goui.  The  practice  of  Harvey ^ia  his  own 
,  case,  is  sufficient  to  decide  on  this  point ;  and  no  one^ 
I  beliete^doubts,  when  he  duly  explains  his  own  ideaa 
to  himself,  the  poteacy  and  even  the  benefit  of  aRply- 
ing  this  Remedy.  1 1  is  true,  that  a  foolish  man  may 
kill  himself  by  applying  this  remedy,  but  he  must  be 
a  fi>olish  man  indeedjor  rather  a  mad  man,  who  should 
ai^ly  it  for  the  first  time  without  due  caution. 

f 

The  Gout  generally  gives  sufficient  warning  of  its  me. 
ditated  attack  upon  the  feet,  by  a  disordered  stomach 
and  constipated  bowels.  These  should  be  comforted 
and  reheved  by  warm,  but  full  evacuants  as  Rhubarb, 
in  a  decided  dose.  A  child  would  then  instruct  the 
Doctor  and  his  Patient  how  they  might  proceed  to 
Cold  water,  with  safety.  The  practice  of  two  or  three 

hcurs 
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hours  eipployed  in  [)utting  the  feet  into  wann 
softening  and  chafing  them  well,  not  slightly,  bat 
strenuously,  and  proceeding  by  degrees  thro'  Turiow 
states  of  tepid  water,  will  at  lastly  bring  the  Patient  to 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  Cold  water, with  perfect  nfttj 
and  with  braTs  eflfect.  Wlien  he  has  once  arrived  al  thia 
point,  he  may  continue  to  apply  his  Coid  water,  dailf, 
witliout  fearer  ceremony,  under  all  circumslanoea,  to 
bis  Life's  end.— The  exercise  most  adapted  to    the 
Oouiy  is  StampingyBxid  if  anyone  has  courage  coom^ 
to  preserve  his  health,  under  the  imputation  of 
lariiy  in  his  habits,  twenty  minutes,  yigoroosly 
ployed  daily,    in   this  exercise,  will  work 
in  warding  off  this  direful  disorder,  unless  he  slioold 
court  its  presence,  which  some  seem  to  do,  as  a  hiesa- 
ing  in  his  existence.  I  speak  not  of  Temperance.  Air 
and  Exercise  in  general,  and  perpetual  attention  to  the 
state    of  the  bowels,  which  are  so  indispensible  tor  tho 
preservation   of  health;  against  every  Malady. — We 
hera  see,  how  in  this  Disorder,  likewise,  as  in  Feven^ 
the  two  benefits  of  wairm  and  cold  Water,  or  of  ooU 
Water,  in  a  warm  state  of  the  frame,  may  be  adopted, 
by.  taking  exercise  in  the  vret. 

I  may  venture  to  8ay,that  Cold  Water  may  be  iiaed  in 
the  ablution  of  the  feet  after  this  species  of  ezerdaey 
in  any  season,  not  only  with  the  greatef  t  safety  bat 
even  with  the  greatest  comfort,  so  that  the  sensatioii 
of  Cold  shall  be  scarcely  felt.  In  some  countries  vas 
|^U)W  the  Cold  Bath  succeeds  the  Hot,  to  the  gieal 
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benefit  and  comfort  of  the  person,  who  adopis  this 
method,— I  maj  yenture  likewise  to  add,  that  the 
Gout  may  be  prevented,  and  the  health  preterred  in  a 
feeble  frame,  under  the  incessant  labours  of  a  studious 
life,  if  all  the  above  obsenrauons  are  dUigeody  msA 
daily  put  into  practice — ^Those,  that  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  hold  of  any  Talue,  the  blessings  of  a  touad  mind, 
in  a  sound  frame,  let  them  hear,  even  it*  the  exhortati- 
on should  not  proceed  from  the  tripod  of  a  Profess- 
ional Oracle. 

The  observatioaS)  which  are  here  ddivered,  mi^y 
perhaps  be  useful  in  opeoing  the  eyes  of  men  of  plain 
senoe  to  a  subject  most  connected  with  their  com« 
&rt|  the  preservation  of  health,  without  considerinjr 
it  as  a  duty,  toh^ye  nootHnion  of  their  own  about 
operations  of  their  own  frame  and  relying  implicitly 
on  the  doctrine  of  Medical  Sages.  If  these  remarks 
should  so  (^lerate,  the  reader  must  not  consider  this 
note,  as  a  digression  fix>m  the  purpose  of  the  woik, 
which  is  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Prac- 
dce  not  yet  sanctioned  by  Professional  Auihoiity.*^*- 
1  have  always  considered  that  the  topics  wUeh 
I  have  above  unfolded,  respecting  the  Medical  deyice^ 
if  espelling  Heat  by  Heat,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
arriving  it  the  antidote  of  Cold,affords  the  strongest  il« 
ItiStration  of  the  perverted  ideas,  With  which  Art 
entangles  the  understanding,  and  that  this  subject  is 
most  intelligible  to  a  plain  unsophisticated  mind.  The 
good  sense  of  the  Public  most  either  impose  practices 
lleffivid  from  plain  principles;  or  it  must  co-operate 
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with  their  promotion  ;  &  the  Public  cannot  do  tliis^tiU 
they  feel  and  knoMr,  from  a  iamiliar  example,  ttial  what 
is  proposed,  may  not  only  fall  within  tht  sphere  of 
their  comprehension,  but  that  thetf^  in  fiurt,  are  the 
Masters  of  the  question^most  qualified  to  tbiAk  and  to 
decide  on  the  subject. 
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Cases  ofHsixunA  arid  Violent  Death,  compared  zcith 

relation  to  the  tlesuscitative   Process. This 

process  recommended  in  Natural  tiesiihjrom  Dis* 
orders^  as  it  is  practised  hy  the  Humane  Socie- 
ties in  cases  q/"  Violent  Death  fioln  accidents— -^ 
iTie  confused  notions  of  the  Humane  Societies,  on 
the  application  of  the  Resuscitative  Arty  to  cases  of 
Natural  Death;  which  they  seem  to  recommend^ 
and  nexer  to  practice^  as  in  cases  o/*  Violent  Death. 
Disorders  enumerated^which  are  more  likely  to  ter* 
minate  sometimes  in  the  Death  o/'Suspended  Ani- 
mation—Apoplexies— ^Nervous  and  H)  sterical  Afi& 
ections —Syncope — Fits&c.  Acute  Disorder  pro- 
dttcinggreatdebility.-T-TAc  Confluent  Small  Pox, 
^Nervous  and  Malignant  Fevers — Uterine  Disor*? 
derstit  Fenudcs\ — Parturition  &c.  Suggestion^thai 
Death  may  sometimes  be  the  crisis  of  a  Disor^ 
der^  or  even  that  it  may  operate^  as  a  cure  of  that 
Disorder^  as  in  certai/i  Fevers,  Hydrophobia 
kc.    8ccm 
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/  shall  in  this  Article  compare  the  Caset 
of  Natural  Death,  attendant  on  a  pre  vious 
Disorder  nr)d  Violent  Death  from  accident, 
and  I  shall  shew  the  expeiliency  of  applying 
tlie  Resuscitative  Process  m  cases  of  Natural 
'Death,  from  the  success  of  the  Humane  So- 
cieties in  cases  of  Violent  Death.  I  have 
already  examined  some  of  the  Disorders,  in 
"which,  iyhen  Death  occurs,  this  Process 
mi  <fht  probably  be  sometimes  adopted  Trith 
success^  and  I  shall  more  fiilly  detail  under 
one  view,  these  and '  various  other  Diseases, 
in  which  the  same  process  might  be  applied 
with  the  same  favourable  issue.  The  i/n- 
mane  Societies,  a«  we  have  seen,  have  detail- 
«d  those  Disorders,  which  sometimes  end 
in  a  state  of  Death,  under  fallacious  si^^ns, 
;sind  I  have  shewn,  what  confused  notions 
they  entertain  on  this  subject.  I  shall  again 
resume  the  same  argument,  and  endeavour 
fully  to  unfold  in  what  a  perverted  mode, 
these  Societies  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
aj^plyiu^  the  ResuscitjitiVe  Art  to  rases  of 
Natural  Death ;-^^\i  idea,  which  they  ap- 
pear at  once  to  rdcognise  and  to  reject,  to 
propose  and  not  to  promote,— to  recommend 
sometimes  in  their  words,  and  never  to  re- 
gard  i&  th«ir  purpose  or  tbeir  practice. 

R  r  Among' 
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Among  the  Disorders,  which    will  proba^ 
bly  terminate  more  frequently  in  the  Stale  of 
Death,  called  Suspended  Animation,  I  shall 
enumerate  the  following.    Apoplexies — Tran^ 
ceSf — Syncope — Fits — Nervous  and  Hysteric^ 
al  Ajffections, — which  I  have  before  consider* 
ed^  Acute  Diseases,  producing  great  Debility, 
the  Confluent  Small  Pox,Nervous  and  Malig* 
nant  Fevers: — Uterine  Disorders  in  Pemales, 
which  I  have  discussed  in  a  former  article, 
and  Parturition,  in  which  the  Mother  and  the 
new  born  Infant,  may  alike  be  benefited  bj 
the  Resuscitative  Art — I  have  already  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  Death  may  be  only  the 
Crisis  of  a  Disorder  (p.  111.  &c.  &c.  )and 
I  have  detailed  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin 
and  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  in  some  Diseases,  as, 
in  Fevers,  Hydrophobia  &c.   Death  may  not 
simply  be  a  curable  Disorder,  but  may  even 
operate  as  a  Cure.  —These  conceptions  must 
again  be  brought  before  the  Reader  in  this 
part  of  my  Work  and  they  must  be  reviewed 
with  the  benefit  of  additional  observatioosj 
compared  with  the  various  facts,  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  these  enqui* 
ries — Every  additional  view  of  the  subject 
will  confirm  and  establish  the  great  point,  to 
which  my   argument  is  directed;   and   will 
'     .  shew 
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shew  us,  that  various  Cases  of  Natural 
Death^a  ff or d,prohMy,  examples  of  Suspend- 
ed Animation^  better  adapted  than  those  of 
Violent  Death  to  the  powers  of  Art,  and  that 
here  perhaps,  will  be  finally  displayed,  the 
most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  recovery  under 
the  Signs  of  Death. 

The  Resgucitative  Art,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment solely, confined  to  cases  of  Violent  Death, 
nnd  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  hat 
never  been  applied  even  in  a  single  instance, 
in  any  part  of  the  worlds  to  a  case  of  Natural 
Death,  as  it  is  adopted  in  cases  of  Drowning. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  the  ^umane 
Societes  or  by  others^  respecting  Cases  of 
Natural  Death,  as  referred  to  the  Resued" 
tative  Art,  and  whatever  sense  may  be  annex- 
6d  to  their  observations  on  tha  sobject;  we 
may  affirm,  that  to  cases  of  Vhbent  Death 
alotie  has  the  attention  of  Mapkind  been  at 
present  directed— ^exclusively  and  entirely, 
with  respect  to  fact  and  practice,  and'  Itldiost 
exclusively^  with  respect  to  purpose,  and  to 
the  general  tenour  of  all  enquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  must  again  and  again,  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  illustrating  this  matter  under  different 
points  of  view,  that  the  prerise  state  of  the 

questicni 
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question^  as  it  exists  between  the  writer  of 
these  discussions,  and  the  Humane  Societies, 
may  be  most  fully  understood,  and  acknow* 
ledged.  We  shall  hence  likewise  be  furnished 
with  a  curious  example  of  the  mode,  in  which 
the  mind  performs  its  office^  not  whep  it 
slumbers,  but  when  it  is  alert  in  its  enquiries^ 
and  how  it  omits  to  draw  that  very  conclu- 
sion to  which  it  is  conducted  by  its  own  in- 
▼entions,  and  which  it  even  expresses,  with- 
out knowing  the  force  or  value  of  the  de* 
duction. 

Tho'  the  Humane  Societies  have  directed 
their  chief  attention  in  words,  and  their  sole 
attention,  in  fact  to  cases  of  Violent  Death; 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  record  other  Coset 
hi  Sudden  Death,which  .do  no^t  belong  to  what 
they  would  consider  tp  be  Fiolen^but.tp  what 
they  would  regard  ^sNatural  Death  fin  which 
the  Resuscitative  Process  might  sometime^  h^ 
puccessfully  applied.  Yet  all  this  avails  no« 
thingj  and  the  Art  remains  the  same,  with  re- 
spect to  Natural  Deaths  precisely  as  it  wfui, 
before  any  Humane  Societies  existed,  and 
any  ideas  were  formeid  en  the  subyect.  D^th 
preceded  by  Disorders  stiU  continues  to  ragi^ 
amongst  «s  on  all  oijcasipps,  ya»%  as  }t  W93 

wont 
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wont  to  Ao,  before  we  had  acquired  any 
facts  relating  to  its  property^  and  every  state 
of  incipientDeath,  attendant  on  Disease,  when 
it  has  once  assumed  its  familiar  sign  of  iw? 
apparent  motion  and  sensation,  still  pa^aes 
into  final — Putrefactive  Dissolution. 

Unless  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fl^llen  into  tbia  appearance  by  some  events  to 
which  Lapguage  has  anne:&ed  the  4ftpell«tion 
of  VioUntf*  we  are  committed  to  our  graveS| 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  such  an  appvearance^ 
that  the  object  under  these  signs,  belongs  to  % 
case  of  absolute  Death,  thoVat  the  pane  time 
we  are.  told  at  every  Marlpet  cross  in  our 
country,  that  such  an  appearance  affords  no 
evidence  wjiat^ver  on  the  point, of  real^^abso* 
lute  Putrefactive  Death,  and  that  thousands 
bave  been  rjesjtored  to  life  under  these  ap^ 
pearampes.  Thv'  all  t^s  is  rung  in  onr  ears  at 
every  «moment>and  jkbo\  the  most  briliant^  ex^ 
periments  have  been  eJLhibited  of  its  truth, 
the  opinions  or  the  practices  of  mankind  in 
leases  of  ordinary.  Deailby  remain  precisely  the 
aaipe,  as  they  were  in  former  ages.  Feve» 
still '  continue  .to  hurry  us  into  immature 
graves  after  the  attad^  of «  few  days  or  a  few 
bours^  in  the  midst  of  .our  health  and  onr 

youth. 
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youth.  All  that  has  been  said  or  seen  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  Signs  of  Death  avails  nothing ; 
or  rather  perhaps  our  conviction  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Signs  of  Death  in  general,  has 
increased  in  the  exact  proportion,  as  the  evi- 
dence on  their  uncertainty,  in  same  cases,  has 
been  accumulated  and  confirmed.  This  would 
teem  to  be  the  fact,  when  we  remember,  that 
the  ancient  Physicians  entertd.ined  some 
doubts,  and  applied  certain  tests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  Signs  of  Death  in 
Disorders ;  whereas  in  our  days,  the  Medi- 
cal Artists  give  themselves  no  trouble  or 
concern  about  the  matter .-~In  these  times,  if 
the  evidence  of  Death,  asr  it  presents  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  most  ordinary  observer,  in 
unapparent  motion  and  sensation,  has  been 
for  a  single  moment  exhibited  on  the  frame; 
we  at  once  stamp  our  seal  upon  it  of  hopelesa 
and  irremediable  Deaths  and  consign  the  vice 
tim  of  our  doom  to  the  condition  of  a  lifeless 
clod  and  a  putrid  mass. 

All  the  opinions,  and  all  the  ceremonies 
of  delayed  interment,  which  express  or  im- 
ply doubt,  would  almost  seem  to  be  adopt- 
edt  as  mockeries  upon  the  reason  of  the  liv- 
ing, and,  insults  on  the  persons  of  the  Dead. 

The 
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The  perversion  of  the  Human  Mind  in  this 
case  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  in 
my  opinion  it  exceeds  all  other  delusions, with 
which  man  has  ever  been  visited,  to  the  dis- 
may of  his  faculties,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
his  projects^  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his 
existence.  I  know  not  where  I  can  resort 
for  images,  which  may  best  illustrate  that 
strange  process,  by  which,  in  some  cases,  and 
>above  all  in  the  present  example,  advance-- 
ment  in  knowledge  is  not  only  impeded,but  is 
absolutely  stopped,  as  if  by  an  insuperable 
barrier  at  the  very  moment^  when  the  most 
successful  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  pro- 
motion. It  should  seem,  as  if  the  mind  were 
averse  to  progress  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment by  some  innate  abhorrence  to  motion — 
aome  species  of  ms  ifmrtuB^  implanted  in  its 
nature ;  and  that  whenever  any  superior  in- 
fluence had  impelled  it  into  action,  it  exert- 
ed its  inherent  force  of  inactivity^  to  regain  a 
quiescent  position,  and  to  rest,  if  not  in  the 
same  place,  yet  still  in  the  same  state,  just«as 
if  no  such  impulse  had  ever  been  imparted* 

The  very  same  persons,  who  would  have 
been  the  most  active— zealous  and  expert,  in 
feunding  and  prosecuting  the  Arts  of  Resus- 
citation 
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citation  yin  cases  of  Violent  Death/  asbfDroW- 
ning  &c, — who  woald  haYe  regarded '  it  as 
the  consuminatio^n  of  folly  and  of  crime,  not 
to  attempt,  with  the  most  strenubus  and  un- 
trearied  exertions,  the  recovery  of  persons;  in 
'snch  instances,  would  gaze  on  the  death  of 
their  Relative^  from  other  causes^  without  a 
single  effort  to  rescue  froih  the  grave  all,  that 
Was  most  dear  and  precious  to  their  exist- 
ence. And  this  too  has  perpetually  hap'pen- 
ed'in  the  very  instances,  which  they  thenir- 
selves-  hare  described  in '  the  course  of 
their  enquiries^  as  cases,  Which  might  some>- 
tiisiesfall'  within  the  sphere  of  their  Art. 

I  must  again  repeat^tfaat  not  one  single  in* 
stance  has  occurred  of'  any  attempt  to  reco- 
ver  a  person,under  the  Signs  of  Death  after  a 
Disorder,  by  the  aaine  species  of  strenuous 
exertions  in  the  Resuscitative  Process,  which 
have  been  applied  in  cases  of  Drowning,  even 
in  these  maladies  wh\ch  the  Humane  Soci- 
eties have  declared  to  come  wiil^in  the  sphers 
of  their  Art,  by  the  most  zealous  member  of 
these  Institutions,  on  any  occasion^  most  con- 
nected with  all  the  happiness  and  interests  of 
the  Artist.  Ifthisbenot  an  example  of  the 
Jiumaa  mind  in  the  highest  state *of  perver- 
^  sion 


aiieny  I  know  not  wlmft  sach  an  example  is  to 
be  fouBd, 

.Theee  Hatiioiie  H(mii^tiw    Ihif^  4ecUre^, 

*'i<Vitej  wbii&h  o^n   «iriiw;i&    fi'Oio  ;JMKl4en 
'<jied  vjolisnt  agitotipm  ^f  ^tt^  tBinily   teriOH- 
<'oate  ia  a{>pareai  Fe^b^  the  return  sf  l,{fe 
*'  ntay  be  nov  ,«nd  Mien  eif^ctmi  by  the    Hi*^ 
''  mane  Society's   Re6U8cHiitive  Proe^ss^  and 
'' the  attendance  of  skilful  Practitioners."  I 
Mve  before  observed,  {  p^  288.  )  bqw  .fecfbly 
these  Axtists  here  speak  pf  the  powern  of 
their  Art,  by  observj<^  thft  qnly  wtp  a^d 
Miefi  their  efforts  ^^re  ijo  b^  <croiii;qed  wi^h  suo- 
pesa.    In  another  pUce  ih^  iaibriiw  4i0»  ihs^t 
^'  ti»e  CtmfiM^t  SomU  Pwr>  Nefn^ftm  Q»d  M^air 
*^  iignmnt  Feoers^mAjiUatmt^  Visewei^  iodn- 
^  ciag  extrenie.dekilit]f  (oi  the  Syvitemu  ht»^ 
^*  often  terminated  in  a  stated  whioh  heang  w 
''cloaeanaflSaity  tothat  of  Deaih,  ft3  to  d^«> 
^^  ceive  the  attendants,    oalatirea   ^«     whp 
^  ban^e  too  bastfly  exposed  ^^e  Sddy  X0  iHm 
<«  cold  air 9  and  aewt  for  the  Undertaker^  i^eR^ 
''  it  would  be  more  hufnaoe  in  fdtune  sO^  (tW 
'<  first  suspension  of  Vitality,  ,to  coasult  ihfi 
<^Falnily  Pfactitioner,  aa^he  imnifffliait^  W9* 

''4)Mr0  of  tlie  Medical  Art  would  otfi^  h^  pra« 

S«  ductive 
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'^ditctiye  of  the  retarn  of  Life.*'  In  the 
account  of  the  Birmingham  Humane  Society, 
the  following  observation  appears.  It  is  par* 
ticularly  recommended  to  **  all  persons,  not 
''  to  lay  out  bodies,  and  abandon  their  rela«- 
''  tives  &c.  as  dead,  npon  the  first  disappear- 
'<  ance  of  the  Signs  pf  Life,  hat  in  all  such 
<'  cases  to  have  them  examined  by  some  Phy- 
**  sician.  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  before  they 
'<  are  inclosed  in  the  Coffin^. 

.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  extraordinary^ 
than  the  observations,  which  I  have  here 
produced  from  '  the  Records  of  the  Humane 
Societies.  They  have  here,  we  see,  allowed 
every  thing,  which  my  hypothesis  supposes^ 
namely,  that  cases  of  Natural  Death  occur, 
which,  like  cases  of  Violent  Dvath,  may  be 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  Art.  Now*  all  this 
is  in  fact  proclaimed  to  the  fullest  extent^  tho* 
in  the  mode  of  declaring  this  opinion,  they 
still  express  themselves  under  the  feeblest 
forms  of  Language,  with  every  appendage 
of  doubt*— hesitation  and  indecision.  They 
still  do  not  bring  these  cases  to  the  samepoint, 
in  which  they  place  the  cases  of'  Violent 
Death»  as  in  Drowning';  where  the  signs  of 
Death  are  to  all  eyes  the  same ;  that  is,  such 

signs 
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signs,  as  are  visible  in  absolute  and  incnrabla 
Death,  the  total  absence  of  apparent  motion 
and  sensation.  The  Humane  Societies^  I  must 
ag^ain  repeat,  do  not  bring  their  cases  of  Na^ 
iural  Death  to  this  point,  but  they  speak  of  a 
state  of  the  frame,  which  as8ume$  the  iigns 
of  Death  to  the  ignorant,  but  which  may  not 
appear  under  those  signs  to  the  Adept  and 
the  sagacious.  The  mode,by  which  they  have 
deceived  themselves  should  be  fully  under* 
•toed.  They  tell  us.that  certain  Diseases  termi* 
nate  in  a  state,which  bears  ''  so  close  an  aflSni- 
^Uy  to  that  of  Death^as  to  deceive  the  attend'* 
*^afUSf&  relativesi^  and  they  insinuate^that  the 
Artist,  the  famihf  Practitioner  might  perhaps 
discover  some  signs,  that  the  Patient  was  not 
really  in  a  state  of  Death,  but  in  a  state  re- 
sembling it. 

This  state  of  Death,  I  say,  is  not  represent- 
ed as  so  terrible  and  decided  a  case  of  Death, 
as  in  the  case  of  Drouming :  On  the  contrary, 
we  see^  it  is  not  represented  as  a  case  of 
Deathat  all,  but  as  one  which  bears  so  elom 
«fi  iffinitaf  to  Death,  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  such  by  an  ignorant  observer.  Now  let . 
tis  see,  ho^  the  Humane  Societies  argue  from 
their  own  premises,  facts    and  discoveriaar  . 

la 
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I&  Ibe  cdse  of  Drowning,  whdr^tbe  full  marktf 
of  Death,  as  khev  cobmM  in  the  total  absence 
of  apparent  Motion  and  Sensation,   are  exhU 
bited  on  the  Body,  which  appear  under  the 
same  view  to  all  ey esi  to  the  A  rtist  and  the 
ignMsni^^here^  in  tlus^^A^  decided  exhibitiat^ 
0f  Death,  they  prodlaim  to  the  Public  iu  tho 
londeet  fe^tfcents,  thai  every  exertien  must  be 
inetdntfy  nuuUf,  tdUcA  ebUl  e&n  devUeor  dUi* 
gehee  ean  e^ot  \  ^-tlwt  tho  Practitiotier  tniist 
be  flQUOKmod  without  delay  to  the  at sittanco 
of  the  Pfttient^  and  that  all  the  resources  of 
hia  Art^arii  to  be  eitaployed  for  the  space  oven 
of  four  or  five  hours,  tirith  unremitted,  perse* 
vorohcei  aod  with  a  Mai,  OnWeafied  and  on* 
despairtng;  even  tho*  the  si^s  of  Dentil 
should  eontinme  to  bo  ttncquivocally  exhibit* 
^d  upon  the  frame,  after  the  labour  of  threo 
or  four  hours  exhausted  in  the  process  of  Re- 
covory^    The  Practitioner  is  here  not  sum- 
moned to  examime^  but  te  as 4  under  aU  cir* 
cumstaoces^witb  the  utwost  vigcHir  and  perae- 
vovanoe.    In  such  a  Gaae»  the  ideaof  ej^mm-^ 
ti^r  Would  be,  of  all  conoeptiona>  moat  ntunrd 
and  Hdicnlow.  The  Artiat  has  aotking  to  ex^ 
artBho  and  nodiing  t^  dMido*  The  Patient,  to 
whom  he  ia  caliod^  is  nekndwl«dg|d  to  bo 
Dmti  HI  nppaafance,;  and  in  faot ;  Uiat  is,  tho  . 
ri  Patient 
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Patient  woaM  remain  as  be  is — Dead^  and 
wonid  in  due  time  be  baried,miles9  the  Prac- 
tttioner  exerted  his  Art,  and  became  saccei»- 
fnl  in  bis  efforts.  We  may  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly afHrm,  that  in  no  other  sense^  can  a 
Patient,  in  such  a  state^be  said  not  to  be  Dead, 
except  in  the  Theory  and  in  the  Hopes  of  the 
Artist.  Let  us  now  see,  how  the  Humane  So« 
cietres  reason  from  their  own  experiments^ 
and  what  advice  they  give  ns  in  cases  of  Nu'^ 
tural  Death  of  a  less  decided-  and  desperate ' 
kind. 

In  these  cases^  which  are  so  mild  in  com* 
parison  to  that  of  Drowning,  as  to  bear  only 
a  cbse  dffinUy  to  Death,  they  do  not  exhort 
us,  as  they  did  under  more  desperate  circum-^ 
stances,  to  send  without  delay  for  the  Medical 
Artistf  in  order  to  employ  the  resources  of  his^ 
Art  with  unremitted  diligence  and  perseye<» 
ranoej  as  the  most  iudispensable  and  boun- 
den  datyj  but  they  feebly  observe,  that  it 
wouM  be  more  humane  in/uf«re,that  is,  after 
such  brilliant  and  successful  experiments, 
which  they  themselves  have  exhibited  of 
raising  the  Dead  to  Life,  in  the  most  decided 
and  unequivocal  cases  of  Death,  ^*  it  woutd 
**b«  more  humane,*' wbl^  they,  in  ^^future  on  the 

''  first 
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**  first  suHpeMion  of  vitality^  to  coMuU  the 
**  Family  Practitioner,  as  the  immediate  svlc^ 
'<  Gours  of  the  Medical  Art  would  often  be  pro« 
'<  dactive  of  the  return  of  Life/'  Here  no  stre* 
nuous  action  is  recommended,  as  an  indispen- 
sable dutyybut  we  are  advised  to  consult  an  Ar« 
tist^as  a  matter  of  humanity*  By  another  Soci* 
ety  it  is  recommended  to  us,in  certain  cases^to 
have  bodies  u^on  the  first  disappearance  of 
the  signs  of  Life,  examined  by  some  Artist^ 
''before  they  are  inclosed,  in  the  Coffin/' 

Now  to  what  purpose  is  this  consultation 
and  exandnalion,  and  what  .  mode  of 
proceeding  is  regulated  by  this  examination  P 
It  is  plainly  understood  here,  that  the  exa- 
mination,  which  takes  place,  is  to  determine 
upon  some  point,  which  can  be  only  this, 
whether  the  signs  of  Death  are  equivocal,  or 
unequivocal^and  that  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
annexed  to  the  decision  on  this  examination, 
is  either  to  do  something,  if  they  are  equivo* 
cat,  or  do  nothing,  if  they  are  unequivocaU 
And  this  is  the  inference,  which  the  Humane 
Societies  draw  from  their  own  discoveries 
in  the  case  of  Drowning,  by  which  it  is  proved 
and  proclaimed,  that  any  exammaUan  about 
the  Signs  of  Death,  is  altogether  idle  and  ridir 

eulou9 
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tubus — ^that  no  judgment  whatever^  can  be 
formed  of  absolute  and  irremediable  Deaths 
however  unequivocal  and  decided  these  Signs 
may  be^  as  they  relate  to  the  total  absence  of 
apparent  motion  and  sensation;  and  that 
nothing  can  determine  such  a  question,  but 
ahsoltUe  experiments  on  the  body,  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  must  again 
repeat,  that  tho'  the  Humane  Societies  agree 
with  me  fully  on  this  subject,  by  asserting, 
as  all  would  imagine,  and  in  fSetct  as  they  do 
assert,  that  cases  of  Natural  Deaths  under 
various  circumstances,  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  Art ;  yet  when  we  examine  the  result  of 
their  argument,  we  might  suppose,  that  they 
had  made  an  opposite  assertion;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  they  sometimes  use  ex* 
pressions,  ^hich  conduct  us  to  that  point. 
WK^n  they  come  to  their  conclusion,  if  we 
may  judge  of  it  by  their  practice,  and  by 
certain  modea  of  speaking  on  the  subject,  they 
appear  to  be  totally  unconscious,  that  any 
case  of  Natural  Death  comes  at  all  within  the 
sphere  of  Art;  as  they  understand  the 
senise  of  the  word  Death,\n  the  case  of  Drown« 
ing,  and  as  they  practise  their  Art-  in  that 
peculiar  case* 


The 
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The  Deatb,  about  which  they  talk,  to  ex« 
.amples  of  Natmral  Dcath^is  what  they  sotiie<-' 
timeu  call  Appureni  Death ;  by  whitJi  tJief 
Jbere  meaa  the  species  of  Death,  whieh  ap^ 
pears  to  the  ignorantyto  he  Deatkf  but  whidh 
the  dkilfol  Practitioner  i^oold  discover  to  be 
in  fact  a  state  of  Ltfe^  and  which  he  msgfit 
be  ablo  to  restore  to  the  imil  aignt  of  ii&  bf 
eome  slight  jipplicatioM  of  care  or  medieine^ 
which  bear  no  relation  whatever^either  io.  in* 
tensity  or  duratioo*  to  the  Resuscitatire  Pcoi- 
ceas^appliied  in  the  case  of  Drowning.  As  the 
means  for  recorery  in  these  two  states  ofDeatk 
bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other;  so  neither 
sire  the  two  states  of  Death  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  kind.^^In  the  case  of  Drowning^ 
Arts  are  applied,  when  the  Death  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all^  to  bear  the  fuU,  gepmine  s^^ 
of  real  absoltate  Death---Hcold^  rigid   Deaths 
fmder  the  total  absence  of  appareot  aaotioit 
and  sensatibo.    When  l^e  Honane  Societies 
^aU  this  iifpjNircnC  DeaAh^  as  they  sooMtioKft 
dOf  they  rdfer  not  ko  signs,  but  to  eonsefimt- 
€6$,  and  they  mean  ihe   Deathf  which  anay 
possibly  be  oont^etted  by  the  means  of  Art  into 
]iAfe,.and  ander  theAsdipen^  or  in  the  OFent  of 
such  a  consequence^  the  Death  may  ]be;c&UedL 
apparent  only «  Now  though^  as  I  have  before 

observed 
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.  observed  (  pa;^es  295*6  )  the  llan^ane  Socie* 
ties  derive  their  materials  of  observation  front 
the  species  of  Deaths  exhibited  by  Drown- 
ing, and  from  their  success  in  recoveries 
from  this  state ;  and  tho'  they  are  only  au- 
thorised to  t|i1k  about  Cases  of  Natural  Death 
and  the  probable  success  of  Art  in  theso 
eases,  from  the  case  of  Drowning ;  yet  in 
Ipeakiugr  of  Natural  Death,  they  never  do  re- 
fer to  a  state  of  Death,  like  that  exhibited 
from  Drowning  i^-'ihat  is,  they  never  refer 
to  cold — ^ri^id  Death,  with  all  the  acknow- 
ledged signs  of  real  incipient  Death,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  imagine^  that  such  a  case 
comes  within  the  Sphere  of  Art.  Bnt  what* 
ever  they  may  say,  or  think,  or  meani  it  i9 
certain,  I  believe^  tiiat  in  no  single  instance, 
has  sack  a  case  of  Natural  Death  ever  been 
submitted  by  the  Hnmane  Societies^  or  by 
any  other  person,  to  those  ^trennons  applica- 
tions of  Art,  which  are  adopted  in  Drowning, 
thro*  the  space  sometimes  of  three  four  or 
^  five  hours*  Thus  all  cases  of  Natural  Death,! 

^  must  again  and  again  repeat,  remain  at  this 

tf!  moment,  just  as  they  were  in  every  age  of 

#  Hie  world,    wholly  excluded  from  the  appli- 

^  cations  of  Art. 

*i  ■ 
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All  this  is  still  mote  and  more  marycllous^ 

m 

wlien  we  see  the  plain-direct  and  full  assert-' 
ion,  which  some  have  made,  respecting  cases 
of  Natural  Death,  and  which  the  Humane 
Societies  have  themselves  proclaimed  in  their 
appeal  to  the  Public*  In  one  part  of  their 
Repiirts  the  following  passage  occurs-^—* 
''  Monsieur  Thieurey^  Doctor  Regent  of  tlic 
''Faculty  at  Pat-is,  in  a  work  lately  pub-* 
^lished,  is  ofopinion^  that  '^anethirdf  or 
'*  perhaps  ha^of  those,  who  die  in  their  btde^ 
''are  not  aetualfy  ifeai^ when  they  are  burieiL 
'*  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  so  grei^  a 
*'  number  would  be  restored  to  life.  In  the 
^  intermediate  state^  which  readies  from  the 
^'  instant  of  apparent  death  to  that  of  total 
^'  extinction  of  life,  the  body  is  not  insensiklm 
'.'  to  the  treatment  it  receives,  tho*  unable  to 
^'  give  any  signs  of  sensibility. ''  (  Reports  of 
the  Humane  Society,  p.  483. )  In  another  place 
they  produce  a  most  strong  assertion  indeed, 
made  by  Baron  de  Hnpeek,  who  was  of  opi- 
nion»'  that  *'  of  one  hundred  persons  appa* 
"  renthf  dead  and  preeqntatefy  nHerredp  TVis 
^  of  them  at  least  may  be  restored  to  liffe,their 
u  a^^A^^j^if^^  Countty.''  (  Ibid.  p.  488.) 


If  the  Humane  Societies  had  drawn    that 

conclusieil 
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concli'Sioii  and  instituted  tbat  practice^  t« 
•ti:e  estuulisbment  of  which  all  their  ideas  and 
lal^ourf;,  as  we  •mig;ht  have  imagined,  would 
have  directly  and  inevitably  conducted  the 
understanding,  our  opinions  respecting  Na- 
tural^ Death  might  at  this  moment  have  been 
altogether  rem:ote  from  our  present  concep- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  a  new  world  of 
wonders  in  the  Art  of  raising  the  Dead  might 
be  now  passing  before  <Mir  view.  If  the  Hu- 
mane Societies  had  applied  the  same  methods 
in  various  cases  of  Natural  Death,  which 
they  have  adopted  in  the  case  of  Drownings 
and  if  they  had  obtained  a  similar  success  in 
in  the  imltivation  of  their  Art^  the  gloom  of 
the  bed  of  Death,  would  be  brightened  with 
ehtering  prospects,  and  would  have  become 
the  bed  of  Restoration,  and  the  scene  of  hope. 
How  often  would  the  Mimic  Pageant  of 
Death,  have  been  driven  back  to  his  due  sta- 
tioD<~lhat  fearful  Spectre,  which  now  scares 
all  oar  senses,and  confounds  all  our  faculties^ 
which  stalks  with  hurried  steps  about  the 
world,  subduing  us  by  the  terror  of  his 
form,  as  if  he  were  the  mighty  Despot,  the 
grim  Tyrant  himself^  arm^d  with  all  the  pow- 
frs  of  dire  and  inevitable  neeesfiity. 


It 
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It  is  oftentimes  most  difficult  to  dlsentan* 
gle  the  perversion  of  ideas^  by  which  we  have 
been  led  to  conclusions  either  wholly  abhor* 
rent  from  the  truths  or  not  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  object,  to  which  they  refer.  Un« 
der  one  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  we 
might  have  expected^  that  various  examples 
of  Natural  Death,   would  have  supplied  the 
&rstidea  of  introducing  the  Resuscitative  Pro* 
cessi  and  that  the  Artist  would  next  have  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  cases  of  Fiofenl  or  Sudden  Death, 
as  to  more  diificult  and  hopeless  examples* 
Let  us  endeavour  to  discover,  whence  all  thift 
misconception  has  arisen,  and  how  our  opini- 
ons would  probably  have  proceeded  without 
•uch  a  delusion*    This,  I  think,  may  be  eon« 
sidered  as  certain,  t|;iat  the  mind  has  not  view- 
ed cases  of  Violent  Death,  as  exampU^s, -which 
would  more  probably  yield  to  the  resources 
of  Art,  than  those  of  Natural  Deatkf  froiki  the 
real  state  of  the  matter— 9r  from  the   actual 
appearance  of  Dqatb,  exhibited  in  both  these 
kinds.  If  th^  mind  had  directed  its  attention 
to  this  point,  that  is,  to  the  actual  state  or 
appearance  of  the  two  casein  of  Death,  about 
which  it  was  to  reason,  it  would  assuredly 
have  considered  the  stdte  of  Violent  Death  as 
the  more  hopeless  ease;  since  Violence  im- 
plies 
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plies  injury  and  di9torti«Di  ftnd  we  know, 
that  in  some  modes  of  Violent  Deaths  distort- 
ion is  exhibited  under  its  most  g^faasUy 
form.  On  the  contrary  we  knoWf  that  in 
many  examples  of  Natural  Death,  especially 
in  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  copatenanoe 
assumes  the  most  placid  and  e^^n  lovely  fom^^ 
BS  if  in  a  sound  and  natural  sleep.  That  our 
decision  is  not  derived  from  the  aUual  appear^ 
mice  of  the  object,  is  likewise  manifest  from 
this  consideration,  that  if  the  two  forms  of 
Death,  under  the  two  circumstances  of  Vuh 
lent  and  Natural  Deaths  were  to  be  presented 
to  our  view,  without  any  information  respect* 
ing  the  mode,  by  which  Death  was  prodn^ 
ced,  we  certainly  should  not  decide  from 
such  a  view,  that  the  state  of  Vioknt  Death 
afforded  a  more  curable  case  fop  the  resources 
of  Art,  than  the  case  of  Natural  Death,  and 
still  less  should  we  conclude,  that  the  former 
was  altogether  adapted  to  the  applications  of 
Art,aod  that  the  latter  was  altogether  exdud* 
ed  from  its  sphere* 

Let  us  ask  then,  Fnm  what  source  is 
this  conchisign  ^erired.  As  it  is  not  formed 
from  the  external  appearance,  so  neidier  is  il 
lakeii  from  any  intemal  fwd  wmieiUe  process,. 

which 
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\\  \\\c\\  is  supposed  to  hftve  passed  within  Ui* 
frame.  The  Sages  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  aever  pretended  to  decide  on  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Deaths  which  certainly  do,  or  da 
not^  produce  irreparable^  organical  injury  ta 
the  frame^  much  less  have  they  decided,  that 
this  iiTeparable  injury >  is  not  always  attached 
to  Violent  Death,  but  ts  o/tooys  an  attend* 
ant  upon  Natural  Death.  Thas  the  conclu* 
sioui  which  considers  Violent  Death  to  be  the 
object  of  Art,  and  Natural  Death  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  Arl,  is  not  drawm 
from  the  real  state  of  the  case,  either  as  to 
any  external  visible  appearance,  or  to  any 
snpposed  intemal  invisible  process. 

Whence  tiben,  I  again  adc,  is  this  conelusioa 
derived?  It  is  not^as  we  have  seen,fenDedfirom 
any  deduction  of  Science  or  oigood  sense^since' 
it  is  derived  from  nothing,  which  refors  in  any 
way  to  the  real  state  of  the  eaae«««^It  mast 
have  arisen  therefore  from  ceftatti  ddmbot 
impressions,  belonging  to  some  XofMm  popular 
conceptions,  misleading  the  uiidev^tendji^^, 
and  which,  as  they  are  not  fouodeil  ea  apy 
thing  attached  to  the  objects  pirepif^Hf^aniiy  be 
either  wholly  abhorrent  from  truthfOr  if  they 
should  be  at  all  troe^  are  allied  to  it  only  by 

accident 
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mccident,  I  shall  cndeavoar  to  discover  i 
cause  of  this  false  conclusioA;  but  'whetl../ 
T  am  fortunate  in  this  respect,  or  wheth;*r 
tlie  false  reasonings  is  or  is  not  abhorrent  frur.i 
the  ti*ath;  I  have  proved  by  an  vgunicit., 
which  to  my  nnderslandinj^  appears  to  !.c 
altogether  invincible,  that  thejpp  is  no  jnsi: 
grounds  whatever,  for  any  conclusion  of 
that  kind. 

The  confosion  of  onr  ideas  in  this  matlrr 
has  arisen  from  associations  unduly  formed 
and  from  langfuage  imperfectly  nnderstood. 
Onthe  first  view  of  the  question  we  might 
suppose,  that  in  a  Violent  Death,  as  it  is  cal« 
led^  the  very  term  Violent  would  have  im«« 
pressed  ns  with  terror,  and  would  have  led 
us  to  consider  this  species  of  Death;as  attend- 
ed with  some  fatal  injury.  This  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  turn  of  our  ideas,  if 
other  impressions  had  not  seized  upon  our 
minds.  The  notions  of  Sudden  and  Vzoknt 
Death  are  entangled  with  each  other^  and  iu 
the  idea  of  Sudden  Death,  however  Yic^ltnt 
it  may  be,  the  first  and  great  impression  on 
our  mind,  is  the  surprise  at  the  Sudden  and 
unexpected  mode,  in  whicb  Death  happens, 
M  unlike  in  name,  appearance  and  circum- 

stances 
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stances  to  tliat  Death,  which  we  call  jNatu^ 
ralar  whioh  comes  of  itself^— froiii  Nature  or 
according  to  the  cottrse  ofNaturef  as  we  ex«- 
press  it^  preceded  by  some  forewarning  Di« 
sorder^ 

We  are  hot  so  mach  strack  with  the  idea  of 
an  hopetess  ease«  from  the  violence  of  the  9lc^ 
cident,  bnt  we  are  rather  amazed  at  fthe  ex- 
traordinary exhibition  of  a  Sudden  change, 
from  »6t*te  of  LifcF^  with  all  the  powers  of 
motiofli  and  capacity  in  thetr  highest  vigoar^ 
to  that  of  an  inanimate  and  senseless  foem. 
We  cannot  perraada  ourselves  to  believe^  that 
a  being,  who  but  ^  few  moments  before  was 
instinct  with  Life,  and  bore  his  pairt  in '  the 
world  about  him,  should  have  at  once  so  sud^ 
denhf  lost  all  the  interest  in  the  seene  around 
himj  and  be  M  ]ong.er  connected  with  the  va« 
rious  objects^  passieos,  and  feelings,in  which, 
but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  before,  he  was  so- 
busily  engaged* 

We  eannot  persuade  ourselves  to  believe 
tbatany  thing  so  sudden,  c^m  be  real  Death.  It 
is  not,  as  we  see^acording  to  the  usual  course 
of  Nature,  and  we  conceive  therefore,  that  it 
is  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  Nature, 

or 
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or  Unnatural  as  we  tniglit.  call  it,  and  when 
we  have  proceeded  so  far,  we  imti^ine  that 
this  (7itnii<tirii//)ea<A^iiotstampt  or  confirmed 
by  the  asuai  authentic  Aatief-al  seal  of  Deftth^ 
may  be  coanteriieted  by  the  devioes  ef  Art» 
This,  i  doubt  not,  is  one  of  the  modes^  by 
which  the  mind  has  arrived  at  the  idea  of  eon- 
sidermg  tbis^tpecii^s  of  Deaths  Ibis  falling*  with* 
ki  the  power  of  Remedy. 

Under  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  it  is) 
ib^X  Death,  preceded  by  a  Disorder,  is  consi* 
dered  as  a  species  of  Deatb,  which  is  inevi^ 
table  and  not  to   be   counteracted  by  Art* 
When  an  event,  which  at  some  time  or  other 
is  inevitable^  has  commonly  been  contieeted 
with  DisardeTf  we  conclude,  when  Deatk  is. 
preceded  by  a  DtBorder^  that^  the  inef  itabltf 
Death  js  arrived,-  and  therefore  that  all  Art  is 
vain.     We  conclude  likewise,  that  the  Disor- 
der^ whioh  precedes  Deafh^  is  a  fatal  Disor- 
der,   causinj^  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
frame*    Our  pmctice  then,  proceeds  upon  this 
Logic.     '  Death  is  $ome  time  or  oth&r  inevi* 
^ table:  Death  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
^Disorder:  Ei^o,  Deiatth,   which    sometime 
^  BBQst  happen,  and  is  then  commonly  prece- 
rded  by  a  Disorder,  is  o/ioays  inevititble, 

U 11  when 
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^  when  preceded  by  h  Disorder*'  Od  this  (Ire* 
eiclis  piece  of  Logic,  in  which  the  conclusion 
beam  no  relation  to  the  premises,  the  prac« 
tice  of  all  age9  to  the  present  moment,  is 
founded  thro*  erery  region  of  the  globe. 

But  the  illuminated  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants  in  our  own  times,   having  discoyered 
most  fully,  a  new  fact,which  should  have  cor- 
rected the  old  Logic,  are  not  contented  with 
the  ancient  absurdity,  without  connecting  it 
with  a  truism^  and  drawing  from  the  whole, 
a  conclusion  still    more    monstrous*     The 
practice  of  the  present  age,  is  founded  on  the 
following  piece  of  Logic^ which  we  may  ima« 
gina  the  Philosophers  themselves,  who  make 
experiments,  and  draw  conclusions,  thus  to 
enunciate:  ^  Death  preceded  by   Disorder  is 
'  inevitable ;  as  we  affirm,  and  as  all  people 
^  at  all  times  have  affirmed,  though  neither 
'  we.  nor  they,  ever  made  a  single  experiment 
'  on  the  matter : — Death,    Qot  preceded  by* 
'  Disorder,  but  being  Sudden  and  Yiulent^ 
.  is  not  always  inevitable;  a  fact  before  an* 
'known^  but  which  we  have  proved  from  ex* 
*  perimeotb,  under  circumstances  where  the 
.^igns  of  Death  from.  Disorder  aAd  Accident 
tare  the  same. .  In  other  wordLs  Wo  ^y  that 

^  Death 


*  iyefiih  from  Disorderi  is  always  inevitable, 
^  and  Death  from  Accidetit»is  not  always  ine- 

*  vitable;  thas  maihtaining  with  all  former 
'  ages,  the  first  position,  without  making  ex* 
>  perimentson  that  case,  tho*  we  have  learnt 
''the  necessity  of  sodoing.andeven  in  appa-^ 
^  rent  oppoi»ition  to  the  experiments  already 

'*  made,  which  prove  that  the  signs  in  both 
*^  casetar^  the  same/  ! 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  snl>- 
ject,  we  observe  the  same  confasion  of  ideas, 
^hen  we  talk  o^a  Natural  Death,  and  when 
yresfiy,  a  Natural  Death  is  inevitable;  wa 
shall  find  by  examining  our  own  meaning; 
that  the  proposition,  which  we  now  tole- 
rate, wilt  shock  us  as  a  jpiece  of  arrant  bab- 
ble, when  we  annex  precise  ideas  to  a  sen- 
tenre;  which  appears  so  pregnant  in  its 
hilport.  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  term  Natural, 
has  given  the  following  senses  of  the  word, 
which  can  clone  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  its  use  in  the  preceding  proposition ;  tho 
perhaps  we  shall  think,  that  he  has  omitted 
to  give  the  original  and  genuine  sense: 
'  Natural.  Produced  or  effected  by  Nature,not 
'  artificial.-^Bestowed  by  Nature,  not  acqut- 

*  red.— Following  the  stated  cuurae  of  things. ' 

Opposed 
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— "0pt>06«d  to  ViQlentfta^  a  i>b(iiri(2  Death*  ^' 
Dit.  JobnflOR  inajr  be  $9^\^  net  to  have  noticed 
liete^lhe'senM  of  Conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Nature;  or  to  a  Nmtw^  process,  as  applied 
withtfot  any  refeMnce  to  an  opposite  idea.  In 
the  sense  of  *  Following  the  sUited  ee«r«e  of 
'  Nature f   we  pass  into  the  iden  of  sometbiog^ 
mevUmble,  and  tbis  idea  is  particftdarly  visi- 
ble in  the  phrases  relating  to  thb  very  and- 
ject^  as  when  we  say«  'All  must  die  according 
'  to  the  stated  c^varse  of, Nature. — ^D^ath  is  Aa« 
'  tural,  or  belongs  to  the  Nature  of  Man*  * 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  explanatjom 
of  Pc  Johnson^  sacb  av«  the  ideas  annexed 
to  the  word* 

•  •  .  i      >  '    •       . 

■  • 

Let  us  now  utter  the  proposition  under  the 
first  sense.    '  A  Natural  Death.  iK  ioevitablej 
'oc  a  Death  produced  by  Nature/>r.  conforma? 
'bly  to  the  Laws  of  Natt]y*eis  infe:vitable'?  Now 
as  every  species  of  Death  must  i^apjpen  confor* 
mably  to  ithe  Laws  of  JSalure^  estahliahel 
ip  the  animal  System^  from  whatever  can^e  it 
may  arrive,  our  proposition  may  then  he  ex- 
juressed  thus  '  A  Natural  Deaths  a  D^th  pro-r 
duced  acfcordiBg  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  that . 
i9»  every  species  of  De|iti|  is  inevitable*  la 
thif  .Proposition J  we  utter  a  palpib^f  and  ac-* 
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jlall^  ^r^,  that  #Tei7  speciesi  ^#f  O^atb^ 
:  iMl  ioevttoble,  ba  th^  £fe4|h  fr^m  drawmiig^ 
-&0.  whkhi9sointituiie4'fii»fe4aad!«wlY9fted 
■  tBto  life.  If  wea9ai|ieniwftci<kt6.tl^pfop«ri>* 

.wWeh  williCi«vtM«ly.or  iaei¥itiiU)ljF,tfWR^.i|^ 
.thetednrae^^iValtii^t.yre  iit^R«,tiw^«g|r.; 
.Miin  AiftwiQ  $9if,  '  iaeyitable  Death  is  iuo- 
^  i^itaWe/ .  ThUtf  4f  we  ad^  the  iMTopMitioii 
uritb. distinct  Jkiennwff^t  aiMiexed  to  the  word 
Jifatt^al,  we  u^tejr  eitlater  a. falsehood,  or  a  tao- 

^h^yi  i^  if  iF0  cI)0P4e  to  c<^mbiiw  th^  two 
Meanif»C«*  we  utter*  a;^  4ho8%nie  ));:cath„  ]b^^ 
*lU*ehftodaarfa,tautg^iigff,.  ..^  ,;>,,, 

This  proposition  is  universal^  and  it  re« 
SMMnath^  si«n«,  .a$.it^4ates.ta.t)ie^^it9ioQ 
of: ideas  mfizedoa  i^e  wind  of  M^n^  t^oij^ 
orery people  io  every,  ^ii^^^^y  of.iqpeecb^ 
All  tneo  in  aU  Upguages'^utt^  t&e  mme  mo- 
ttmeqt*  'That  Death  is  iaevitable^^tb^  ]}fao 
'l^y  NatuK»  by  the  course  of  ^Notjac^-^by.  (he 
'^^I^'of  Mpttals>&c.  &€•  is  destined  to  die  &c/ 
aad  by  tb^se  ttntimeats  they  al^^.  con- 
focin^  the  apparent  or  possib)^  Death,  wlyicb 
happens  frwft'any  cause,  n  a*  any  time,  with 

the 


the  mevitdble  Dmlh,  tvhieli^n^flfiaany  htp- 
pM  at  4ome  time.  We  may  Mfiely)  |  tbiak, 
coDJeetiire^that  all  forms  of  Lan^uag^e  waoM 
often  lead  tlieir  speakers  into  Ihe  same  .taa* 
totogfy^  which  is  familiar  to  us,  and  tliey  oeit- 
tainly-MI  into  the  same  Msehoodi  whenetw 
they  utter  the  ^preipesHien.that  Dehth  iaalwaya 
ineVittAik^as  every  natibii  must  have  been  wifa 
ness  to  a  recover^  to  life  under  the  Signs  of 
'Death,  in  the  persoh  c^f  a-  fainting  Warrior, 
stunned  by  the  Violence  of  a  blow  in  tha-tt^n- 
Hict  of  battle. — Sif6h  thto  is  the  proposiiioir, 
universal,  as  we  see^  in  its  extent  aMt'^kk 
iUsion;  on  the  faith  cft  which  the  HiMt  iittporiF- 
"ant  question  relating  to  Mah  is  deotdad,  aAd 
on  the  authority  -of  which  he  is  consifgned^  ttt 
grave,  thro*  all  ibc  rcgioot  «f  our  globa. 


The  foregoing  observiilibiM,  if  I  do  not 
altogether  deceive  my  niiderstanding,  de- 
ifaonstrate  by  a  modi  of  redsdiring  ^<)iifil'.to  a 
Uathematical  proof;  that  aH  our  c#a(ieptiona 
on  this  8ubject,are  most  gross  and  absurd.  It 
Ss  bur  duty  therefore  to '  abandon*  thia  mtido 
of  considering  the  question^  and  to  admit' 
other  views  leading  to  otifef  ooncluiiobtf 
which  invite  uf  to  a  new  series  of  expati* 
kienti  for  the  elucidation  of  a  ilienie»  so  in^ 
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irolTe4  in  darknets  and  miacoil/oeption.  It 
would  perhaps  be  too  minute^  to  urge  iesMT 
points,  by  which  the  mind  has  been  drawn 
into  error  in  its  consideration  of  this  subjectf 
The  very  lernis^  McidetU-^ViolenJt-^Sudden 
and  Dieorder,  inay  mislead  ns,  if  We  are  not 
cautious  in  their  adoption. 

As  erery  species  of  Death  is  Natural,  or 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Natnre,  so  I  surely 
need,  not  observe^  that  every  Death 
is  an  Aecidentf  or  something  which  befalls 
or  happens  to  us.  If  we  annex  to  the  word, 
the  idea  of  an  Unforeseen  or  Sudden  eventf 
this  only  relates  to  the  circumstance^  precede 
mg  the  Deaths  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
etate  of  the  Death  itself.  If  we  annex  to  it 
Ae  sense  of  something  Violentt  this  certainly 
may  have  reference  to  the  nature  of  theDea<A^ 
produeedf  bat  this  should  lead  us  to  consider* 
the  Death  of  AceideiU,  asi  a  more  hopelefs- 
and  not  as  a  more  favourable  case. — ^This  i# 
true  likewise  of  the  expression  VioUntf  and 
in  proportion  as  we  conceive  the  act  to  ba 
more  Fiofenlf  we  hmghten  the  image  of  its 
fatality.  Under  one  point  of  view  however^ 
<very  Dtath  is  equally  Violent^  which  is  po- 
tent enough  to  effect  the  same  purpose  of 
popping  the  functions  of  Life.  We 


We  maiil^  obserrej  moreaver,tliat  e^ery  spe* 
ciM  of  P^tb  is  a  Di8order  fik^wise  ;  'if  bf 
Dkorier  we  meaii  a  denuigfemeilt  o^  the  Sys<' 
tein^disturbinj^  its  healthy  state^in  TartoiM  de« 
greett  of  force,  from  the  sligbert  change  to  the 
condition  of  Death*  The  Disorder  inay'b« 
Sudden  in  the  sense  of  l^/Sire«een»biittlM  ps<« 
lates  nothing  to  the  natare  of  the  Death  proda« 
ced,  and  with  respect  to  its  Fioleifce  and  its 
Sudden  effects.or  the  Sftorfnessof  itsopei^attOD;* 
tliese  cirouoistanees  may  likewise  Hot  relate 
to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  tho'  nnder  tiie  first 
view^  we  should  be  led  to  conclude^  that  the 
Mkortnese  of  time,in  which  the  Diaorder^effeet* 
e6  its  purpose  of  Death,  denoted  die  VMente 
and  irremediable  injury  of  its  action.  Under 
these  definitions  and  conceptions,  let  us  Bern 
again  the  proposition,  which  in  our  practice 
is  so  universally  maintained,  *  Every  Disorder 
^  produces  irremediable  Death,  except  the 
^  Disorder,  which  is  Violentf  that  is,  which 
'produces  Death  in  an  instant!'-— Thus  it  isy 
that  we  estimate  the  curable  state  of  a  Disor- 
der, by  its  power  of  producing  the  gtenU 
est  possible  injury,  in  the  least  possiUe  time. 

It  is  most  marvellons,    that    tko  inmd 
ill  its  hallucinations  and  mis-eoneap- 
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tions,  did  not  sometimes  wander  into  m  track, 
^'hich  would  have  conducted  as  to  a  train  of 
ideas  altogether  remote  from  that,  in  which 
it  is  entangled.  It  might  have  been  supposed, 
that  even  under  loose^  and  popular  views  of 
the  subjectt  a  VioleTU  and  Sudden  Death 
wonld  have,  impressed  us  with  the  idea^  that 
ao  powerfbl  an  pffect  could  not  have  been 
produced  on  the  frame,  in  the  midst  of  its 
vigour,  when  all  its  powers  were  in  full  fores 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  any  evil ;  unless  a 
•great  or  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  parts  of  the  system  most  essen- 
tial to  the  functions  of  life.  In  cases  of 
what  we  call  Natural  Death,  we  might  con- 
ceive,  that  our  hopes,  rather  than  our  &ars 
would  have  been  excited,  unless  the  Dtsor^ 
der,  by  which  Natural  Death  was  produced, 
bad  been  combined  with  the  decays  of  age, 
or  had  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time ;  when  we  might  conclude  perhaps, 
that  an  equal  injury  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  frame  by  these  causes,  as  in  the  former 
case  by  the  sudden  violence  of  the  attack.  In 
such  Disorders  we  might  well  expect  to  find 
cases,  in  which  Animation  would  be  wea- 
kened or  suspended ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
%o  conclude,  that  in  every  case  this  weak- 
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liess  of  Saspended  Animation^  necessarily 
implied  a  total  annihilation  of  the  Vital 
Principle. 

We  might  naturally  hare  expected  to  see 
the  Vital  action,  at  a  certain  period,  yeeaken- 
edand  depressed  to  the  lowest  point — ^the 
point  of  Suspended  Animation^  when  we  had 
seen,  during  the  course  6f  the  Disorder,  \hm 
various  stages  of  this  weakness  and  depress- 
ion; accompanied  by  roused  or  resuscitated 
energies  of  the  frame^  from  the  efforts  of  Un- 
assisted Nature,  or  by  the  resources  of  Art 
It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  after  view- 
ing these  stages  of  the    Disorder  in  debility 
dnd  recovery,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
proceed  a  single  step  further  in  the  same 
track,  and  this  would  have  opened  before  us 
a  new  world  of  observation  in  the  secrets  of 
Kature. 

We  might  then  have  considered  what  is 
called  Natpral  Death,  or  the  eictreme  debilir 
ty  of  Suspended  Animation,  according  to  th^ 
Laws  of  Nature  established  in  the  System,. as 
a  iVa^ieraZ  stage  of  the  Disorder  only,  in  which 
the  frame  had  sunk  under  a  greater  degree  of 
\s,  and  was  unable  to  recover  itself  bj 
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its  own  powers — without  some  external  efforts 
to  second  and  assist  its  operations,  more  con* 
tinned  and  more  powerful  than  those,  which, 
had  been  already  successfully  exhibited. 
Surely  an  appearance  like  thisyshould  not  hare 
been  the  sig^nal  for  us  to  abandon  our  patient, 
but  the  very  state^  at  which  it  would  be  most 
necessaiy  for  us  to  increase  all  our  exertions, 
stud  to  exhibit  all  the  resources  of  oar  Art, 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  zeal. 

In  such  a  case,  not  only  the  ordinary  re«^ 
medieb  for  invigorating  the  System  should  be 
applied,  which  we  had  adopted  in  the  preced- 
ing stages  of  debility  with  success,  but  we 
may  resort  likewise  to  the  most  bold,  and 
active  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  our 
purposes,  which  before  perhaps  we  might  net 
have  ventured  to  apply.  There  is  now  no- 
thing to  fear  :  The  evil^against  which  we  had 
endeavoured  to  guard  by  the  ordinary  resour^ 
ces  of  Art^  has  already  happened  by  the  ope« 
tion  of  Nature,  and  all  hopes  are  gone,  that 
the  frame  will  ever  recover  itself  from  this 
state  by  its  own  powers  ^without  the  appli« 
cation  of  some  Restorative  Remedies,  which 
were  at  all  times  known  and  practised  under 
ctrtaio  forms  and  in  pertain  circonutancesv 

It 
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It  is  raarveHous  that  this  plain  mode  of  concei- 
ving' tbeinatter,even  under  loose  and  popular 
views  of  the  question,  was  not  familiar  to  the 
mind,  and  that  what  is  called  Natural  Death, 
ffs  mider  a  confusion  of  ideas^was  not  re^^ard- 
ed'  as  most  adapted  to  the  Resuscitative  Pro- 
cens.  It  is  indeed  marveUous.  I  most  again 
repeat,  that  reflexibns,  so  apparent,  whether 
true  or  false  in  their  proposed  object,  never 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man, 
amidst  all  his  wanderingps ;  and  our -wonder 
wiH  (purely  be  iricreased  in  that  period,  when 
the  purpose,  to  which  these  reflexions  are  di- 
I'ected,  has  been  actually  accomplished  with 
the  most  brilliant  success,  in  cases,  which 
might  appear  to  be  the  least  favourable  for  ob- 
taining the  projected  good ;  while  the  more 
easy,  as  it  should  seem,  and  more  promising 
cases  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the 
sphere  and  benefit  of  so  effective  a  process. 

• 

It  may   perhaps  be    tfecessary  to  detail, 
somewhat  minuteTy,the  various  circumstances, 
which  Appear  so  unfavourable  to  the  process 
of  recovery  in  the  chief  case  of  Violent  Death, 
Vrouming,  where  the  success  has  been  so 
great ;  and  to  describe  likewise  the  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  which  s^em  to  attend  ea- 
ses 
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ses  of  what  i?  called  Natural  Death,  A  wri- 
ter of  great  name  in  the  Anrials  of  oar  Ha-* 
mane  Societies,  Mr.  Kite^  has  enamerated 
many  of  these  unfavonrable  circnmstancesj 
attending  the  case  of  Drowning,  in  ord^r  to 
shew,  why  the  attempts  at  recovery  havo 
sometimes  failed ;  and  we  cannot  hot  ac- 
knowledge, that  this  fact  illustrates,  in  the 
strong^est  point  of  vie w^  the  force  of  the  pre* 
sent  argument.  If  success,  we  riionld  say, 
has  so  often  attended  cases  like  these^  in 
which  BO  many  unfavourable  circumstances 
eommonly  concur,  what  success  might  we 
not  expect,  in  eases  of  iVaturaJ  Death  when 
these  circumstances  do  not  exist  to  the  an<» 
noyance  of  our  project. 

The  various  circumstances  occurring;  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  in  the  case  of  Drtnoning,  which 
are  hostile  to  the  functions  of  Life  and  unfa* 
Tourable  to  the  process  of  recovery,  by  the 
ar ts of  Resnscitation^are  the  following: — ^Thd 
agitation  of  mind^which  must  often  be  attach* 
ed  to  the  Drowned  person  before  the  acci* 
dent,  from  perceiving  his  approaching  fate; 
the  cold  element,  in  which  the  body  liest 
when  the  accident  occurs,  and  in  which  it 
sometimes  remains  for  the  space   of  half  an 

hour 
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hour^  before  it  is  taken  out^  to  which  we 
must  add  the  pressare  of  the  fluid  on  the  bo- 
dy,  if  the  water  should  be  deep; — the  cold 
air,  to  which  it  i3  exposed,  after  its  removal 
from  the  water,  and  especially  in  winter  or 
in  inclement  weather;  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment, which  the  body  often  receives  froo^ 
those,  who  are  present  at  the  accident,  as 
rolling  it  on  a  tub,  hanging*  it  by  the  heels^ 
under  the  idea^tbat  water  is  lodged  in  the  sto^ 
mach  or  in  the  Lungs ; — ^the  crowd  frequent- 
Ij  attending  on  the  occasion,  by  which  evea 
the  common  benefit  of  fresh-air  is  excluded 
from  the  sufferer ;  the  distance,  to  which 
aometimes  the  body  is  to  be  carried ;  the  in- 
convenient place,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  at 
last  convey ed ;  the  length  of  time,  which 
must  sometimes  elapse  befqre  the  Medical 
Practitioner,  arrives ;  the  possible  ignorance 
of  that  Practitioner  in  the  means  of  Resusci- 
tation, as  in  an  Art  so  little  practised ;  his 
want  of  dexterity  and  adroitness  in  applying 
the  Remedies,  which  he  knows;  the  unprovi- 
ded state,  in  which  the  Artist  finds  himself 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  instruments, 
and  other  conveniences  important  in  the  pro- 
cess; the  certain  clumsy  and  awkward  assis- 
tance, which  the  Practitioner  receives  from 
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the  persons  around  him ; — ^their  saperstitions 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  on  the  sobject, 
^hich  sometimes  make  them  unwilling  to 
apply  any  means  of  recovery  at  all;  therelac* 
tance  to  engage  with  perseverance  in  the  Re- 
suscitative  process  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  hours;  the  imperfect  mode,ia  which  they 
perform  their  work  from  this  reluctance^  and 
from  the  labour  of  the  operation,  in  persons 
not  used  to  the  action  of  rubbing; — the  eon« 
fusion  and  trepidation,  attendant  on  these 
events,  from  the  feelings  of  sorrow  exhibited 
by  the  Relations  of  the  Drowned,  who  often 
manifest  the  same  reluctance  to  perseverance 
in  the  attempt,  and  counteract  the  zeal  of  the 
others,  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  despair. 

Such  are  the  circumstances, which  are  hostile 
to  the  restoration  of  Life  in  the  ca^  of  Drown- 
ing ;  and  if  many  of  these  impediments  exist 
united,  and  more  especially,  if  reluctance  to 
persevere  and  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  com* 
menced  operations,  should  be  manifested^  the 
case  would  become  singularly  hostile  to  the 
powers  of  Remedy,  and  most  unpropitions  to 
any  prospects  of  success.  I  am  struck  with 
wonders  when  I  reflect  on  these  impediments, 
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Ihat  so  many  examples  of  success  hare  oc« 
curred  under  such  difficulties. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attentiou  to  a  rase 
of  what  is  called  Natural  Death,  and  trace 
•out  the  favourable  circunistancesy  \vhichwiU 
4Ltteod  the  procress  in  such  a  case,  wbeo  conft- 
pared  with  tLose,  which  are  attached  to  the 
accident  of  Drownings  In  making  this  com- 
parison, we  must  suppose  the  subjects,  on 
which  the  process  is  to  be  performed,  to  bo 
in  a  similar  condition  with  respect  to  age,  &c. 
and  we  must  suppose  the  Disorder,  not  to  be 
of  that  nature^  as  to  have  operand  by  its 
long  eontinuancct  iu  producing  irreparable 
organical  injury  to  the  frame.  Wbea 
the  Resuscitative  Process  has  been  once  esta* 
blished,  every  thing  is  in  readiness  i,o  be 
applied  on  -the  eatastrophe  of  the  Natural 
Death.  The  Operator,  who  has  attended  the 
Patient  during  the  preceding  illness,  is  at 
hand,  and  all  his  apparatus  is  in  a  state  of 
cotnpleatness  and  readiness.  The  place^  in 
which  the  process  is  to  be  performed,  is  pro- 
bably the  home  of  the  Patient,  where  every 
thing  is  favourable  to  the  purpose.  No  in- 
jury is  done  to  the. body,  but  on  the  contrary 
every  thing  is  previously  arranged  by  the 

direction 
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direction  of  the  AHistytfiM  iheposkdon  btthe 
Patient  shoald  be  most  condmbdious,  in  drder 
to  prevent  uijury,  and  most  aiSmptc^  to  the 
metim,  which  the  Artist  is  aboat  to  employ. 
The  body  will  not  be  snffiered  to  grow  cold^ 
or  ooly  80  lar,  as.  experieoce  may  diseoyei^ 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  Art»  to  be  most 
•s^lutafy  to  the  object  proposed.  Every  Me*- 
di^al  Practitioner^  frOm  tlie  familiar  exeroise 
in  ad  established  Art»  will  be  skilled  in  the 
«pplitatjon  of  his  devices,  and  he  will  more- 
over hVing  with  him  aftendants,  who  are 
adroit  and  ready  in  their  services.  If  any 
Artist  should  bejpar/?cii/ar2yskilled,he  would 
be  summoned  for  the  (purpose  of  affording' 
more  ^ective  assistanfoet  and  pertiftps  an 
order  of  Practitioners  wotrtd  be  formed^  as 
m  some  othe?  I>ranches  of  the  profession, 
Ifolely  devoted  to  the  e^sercise  of  the  ftesusci- 

tative  Art.* 
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^  I  have  per()etuany  urged,  as  a. most  important  ar* 
gum^'.nt  for  the  admission  of  a  new  project,  that  no 
evil  can  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  Resuscitative 
Art.  The  great  evil  has  already  occurred,  before  the 
Art  begins  itis  operation,  and  if  it  should  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, it  only  leaves  the  object,on  v^hich  it  is  exerci- 
Ifed,  precisely  as  he  was,  before  the  Art  was  ^plied. 
A  person  recovering  by  the  efforts  of  Nature^  under 
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T%e  chief  Disorders  which  appear  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  Re- 
susdtatwe  Process,  have  been  already  de- 
tailed and  discussed,  in  the  preceding  part 
of  my  Work,  and  I  have  only  to  recapitulate 
under  one  view,  a  statement  of  the  principal 
topics,  which  are  there  unfolded.  In  that 
article  on  Nervous  and  Hysterical  Dis- 
orders f  Apoplexies,  Epilepsies,  Stupors,  Faint-^ 
ing    Fits,    Trances,   the    States  of  Violefk 

Agitation 

the  full  signs  of  Death,— the  absence  of  apparent  mo* 
tion  and  sensation,  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it 
may  be  almost  considered  as  a  miraculous  event,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  event,  which  no  human  being  would 
e^pec^  to  happen,  butas  he  would  expect  ibit  occur* 
i^nce  of  a  Miracle.  On  this  view  of  the  mattery  whe- 
ther our  devices  are  good  or  bad,  no  harm  can  be  pro* 
duced.  Thus  then  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the 
Resuscitative  Process  may  produce  the  greatest  good, 
and  will  do  no  harm. .  This  circumstance  affords  the 
strongest  argument, which  a  writer  canprbduce,fortbe 
recommendation  6f  a  new  project.  This  argument  re« 
mains  always  the  same,  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  doing  something  and  doing  nothing,  in  the 
case.  If  you  do  nothing,  the  evil  remains :  when  you 
do  something,  you  may  produce  good,  if  your  devices 
are  wise,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit. 
If  your  devices  are  not  wise,  still  there'is  no  harm 
f|one,  as  yeu  only  leave  the  person  Dead^  as  you  found 
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Agitation  and  DepreBsion^  feigned  and  real,  of 
Women^  Entktisiasts,  Jugglers,  ^c<  Mental 
HaUucinationSf  ^c,  I  have  produced,  as  I 
trusty  some  important  matter^  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  an  enlightened  and  enqut* 
ring  Age.  (  Pages  149. 383.  )  We  shall  hence 
learn,  that  many  extraordinary  properties  are. 
attached  to  th^  frame>  connected  with  a  state 
of  Suspended  AnimatioUf  which  are  but  little 
known,  and  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  be- 
fore 


iMm 


him. — But  when  the  Resuscitative  Art  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  when  it  is  demanded,  that 
Something  must  aiwa}  8  be  done,  the  comparison  be^ 
tween  doing  something,  and  doing  nothing,  will  oease^ 
and  the  question  vrill  then  be  of  a  diflkrent  natnre. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  deliberation  will  arise  on  the 
mode  of  doing  this  something,  &  we  shall  then  enquire 
not  only  about  the  good  to  be  expected  from  the  best 
Artist,  but  about  the  evil  to  be  feared  from  the  had. 
The  unskilful  Practitioner  may  then  be  able  to  inter^ 
cept  a  good,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
more  skilUul  Artist.  1  should  indeed  rgoioe  to  see  the 
day;  when  I  could  vrrite  on  this  subject  with  the  adop« 
tion  of  such  a  principle,  and  I  should  consider,  that 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  matter  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  the  force  of  the  invincible 
aigument,  which  I  now  adopt,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  question.  Do  somethings  as  jfou  may  product 
good;  and  will  not  produce  evil. 
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fdrc  we  eati  Teiitora  to  jB^ive  any  dUeided  opi^ 
nionS  on  a  question, which  Science  has  furnish- 
ed with  no  Materials  of  investigation.  The 
stran;^  stories^  which  abound  on  this  sufiject; 
will,  lead' U9  to  enlarg^e  onr  conceptions  or 
belief,  to  a  consiilerable  e^ttent ;  and  I  shew, 
Ifhat  we  hav«  no.pretemions,  fFoiu>  any  know- 
led^g^e  acquired  on  the  subjeotjf^to  prescribe 
boundaries  to  the  period,  during  which  Ani<» 
mal  Lift  may  be  retained  within  the  frame>. 
with  few,  or  no  visible  exhibitions  of  its 
ftxisteppot  IS  tM  should  be  true,  how 
rmn  mu9l  he  our  preteniions  to  fix  limitu 
to  Um  posflibU  powers  of  Art«  in  the  at- 
tempt to  preserve  it^while  it  exists ;  or  to  ra-< 
call  it  again  into  visible  aeticMiyby  tbeiipplica*. 
tipn  of  a  Rescuscitative  Process. 

jplvepry  fapt  an^  every  reflection  <m  th^ 
ifibjf Qt,  ipui^t  copyinpe  us,  that  tbe^  Female 
liffvim  is JRpfi  liable  tQ  ffll  into  a  stat^  of 
8u$fmided  j^imaUm ;  as  it.  14  ac^ji^wl^ 
|ee4,  that  Nervoiw  Irritatiems  are  particularlyj 
excited  in  the  <ielicate  texture  of  the  Female 
System,  and  that  Hysteric  or  Uterine  aflfec- 
tioqs^  hpth  in  t^ieir  name  and  in  their  nature, 
arf(.^j(clusively  attached,  to  the  orgpanizatioa 
(»f  this  Sex      It  is  prQlia^^i^lei  83  I  have  *  (:on« 

jeetured 


jeetnredy  that  tliose  framet,  which  are  so 
liable  to  fall  into  Suspended  Animathnf  from 
affections  connected  with  Nervous  sen«ibiKty, 
would  more  readily,  under  certain  circum** 
stances,  obey  the  stimulus  of  the  Restorative 
Art,  (  p.  298*  )  Yet  I  cannot  help  suggesting^ 
a  frightfiri  consideration  of  the  neglect  to 
perform  our  doty  on  occasions,  which,  as  we 
might  conceive,  would  present  an  ai^[>eal,  the 
most  touching  and  irresistible  to  the  feelingf 
of  man.  The  frames,  which  hare  acquired! 
habits  of  alternate  cKcitemeut  and  depression^ 
still  retain  those  propensities  in  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation,  and  wait  only  for  a 
stimulus  sD^kiently  powerliil,  to  efflsct  that 
accustemary  revival,  which  Nature  is  nO' 
longer  able  to  perform  by  her  own  efforts. 
The  balmy  Earth  may  afford  that  assistance^ 
which  we  have  so  cruelly  denied ;  and  the 
miserable  victim  of  our  neglect,  may  experi* 
ence  the  revival  of  a  frame  so  susceptible  to. 
impression,  amidst  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  her  own  grave. 

A  most  important  topic  for  Meditation  on 
the  tenaoity  of  Life,  attached  to  a  frame  in 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation,  will  be  af» 
forded  by  the  celebrated  story  of  the  ancient 

world 
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world  of  the  Female  wUhaut  regpiratiatiy  un<» 
derastrangulation  of  the  Uterns/or  the  space 
of  thirty  days^  the  period  annexed  to  Uterine 
Aifections.  (  p.  156. )  I  have  exhibited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Practitioner^  who  is  able 
to  think  and  to  feel^  a  carious  portrait  from, 
Aretceus  of  a  Female »  under  the  same  Disor^ 
der>  lying^j  as  this  writer  imagines^  in  a  state 
of  Deaths  but  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  state 
of  Suspended  Animation.  (  p.  197.  )  Ano- 
ther extraordinary  document  on  this  subject 
belongs  to  the  last  age,  and  appears  in  the 
liarrati\e  of  Mrs.  Godfrey,  the  sister  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  who  lay  in  a 
Trance  for  the  space  of  a  week^under  a  Nerv<« 
ous  afiectiouj  apparently  dead.  (  p,  161  ) 

That  the  Art  of  Dying  caii  be  acquired,  in 
manifest  from  the  story  of  ColonelTownshend^ 
(^,p.  180  )  a  man  of  probity  and  intelligence ; 
and  this  extraordinary  fact  is  rendered  more 
curious,  as  it.  is  recorded  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Physicians  ofhisage,Dr.  CbeyhCf 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  experiment. — 
The  story  of  the  French  girl  will  from  hence 
gain  credit^  who  suffered  herself,  as  it  is  saidj 
to  be  carried  three  times  to  her  grave,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  assumed  Death  and  at 

the 
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the  third  time,  did  not  restore  herself  to  life» 
till  the  bearers  were  letting  her  down  into 
her  grave.  (  p.  177.  ) 

The  Faculty  of  acute  Hearing  in  Nerroot 
Disorders,  when  the  Patient  appears  to  be  in 
tt  state  of  insensibility,  or  to  exhibit  no  signs 
of  life  whatever^  has  been  fully  unfolded 
(  p.  200.  205.  659.  )  and  I  have  produced  a 
most  portentous  story  of  a  German  Lady, 
from  indisputable  authority,  who  heard,  all 
the  preparations  of  her  own  funeral,  and  was 
at  last  scarcely  able^  by  the  most  violent 
struggles,  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  being 
buried  alive.  (  p.  201.  )  The  gravest  of  our 
Physicians  admit  *' the  dreadful  possibUi* 
*'  iy  of  being  buried  in  a  state  not  destitute 
'*  of  all  power  of  expressing  it  ;'*  (p.  814.)  and 
this  is  granted  in  works^  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  excite,  but  to  appease^the  alarms  of 
mankind  on  this  fearful  subject.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  Nervous  Disorders  wilt 
raise  in  us  the  greatest  astonishment^  when 
we  reflect^  that  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation 
have  not  been  adopted  in  cases  of  Death,  oc- 
curring to  frames  under  the  dominion  of  thfse 
Maladies.  We  cannot  surely  but  believe, 
that  many  such  cases  of  Death  must  be  ex- 
amples 
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jftMples  of  Suspended  Animation  curable  by 
^rt.  These  Nervous  Disorders  do  not  seem 
to  inftict  any  organical  injury  on  the  frame^ 
and  we  all  know,  that  they  often  visit  a 
fierson  through  the  course  of  a.  long  life, 
without  appearing  to  produce  any  of  their 
-evilsy  when  the  violence  of  the  attack  has 
1^^  over.  Epileptics,  may  be  said  to  exhi*- 
ibit  periodical  Death,  with  a  recurrence  to 
Life,  and  it  is  marvellous,  that  this  uaturai 
(Connexion  of  Life  following  Death,  by  the 
tS0ti»  cf  Nature^  did  not  suggest  the  idea^ 
that  Life  oiight  follow  Def^th  by  the  appli* 
•c^t^elis  of  Artf  when  Nsttm^  wai|  no  kmger 
tible  to  perform  her  accustomed  pari  in  the 
MVival  of  her  owti  powers^ 

We  shall  perhiqps  be  enabled  ta  s^  in  li 
stronger  point  of  view  the  perverted  con- 
icepttons  and  [»*actices,  which  prevail  On  thit 
««bject ;  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  ordi^ 
bhvy  Faintmg  FU,  into  which  Femsdes  of  de^ 
licate  Nerves  are  accustomed  to  hli  from  tba 
alightest  canses-^from  hot  rooms,-- odourii^ae^ 
cidentsywhich  excite  the  passions  of  the  mind  ; 
«s  of  fear,  anger^  surprise,  3&c.  From  this  state 
of  Fainting,  the  patient  commonly  recoverk 
by  being  removed  from  the  hot  room  into  li 

cooler 


cooler  spot— by  flinging  cold  water  over  the 
faqe — by  the  application  of  volatile  salts  to 
the  temples^  nose^  &c.  and  we  find^  that  they 
commonly  suffer  nothing  but  the  alarm  at 
the  moment^  from  the  accident  which  has  oc« 
curredi  ^In  this  case,  some  slight  efforts  am 
adopted^  belongifig  to  the  Resuscitative  Art, 
and  the  patient  profits  by  their  application^ 
slight  and  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be. — 
Jjet  us  imagine  the  same  Female  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  and  even  in  the  best  state  of  her 
general  health  to  experience  a  similar.  Faint- 
jng  Fit,  when  she  happens  to  be  attended  by 
some  affection  of  the  frame,  which  has  been 
called  a  Disorder,  and  let  us  see»  how  the 
world  has  reasoned  or  ifather  act^d  on  the 
occurrence  of  this  event,  and  how  they  might 
have  reasoned  under  other  views  of  the  ques<* 
tion. 

Among  innumerable  causes,  to  which  this 
l^ainting  Fit,  so  familiar  to  the  delicate  frame 
of  the  Patient  might  be  ascribed,  all  are 
disregarded  but  one,  and  they  pass  over 
every  thing  in  the  case,  which  is  most  ob-* 
vious—— natural  and  harmless,  while  they 
fix  their  eyes  on  that  alone,  which  is  naost  por* 
teutons  and  fatal.     It  might  be  supposed, 

X  X  that 
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w  ihat  tKey  woald  liaTe  viewed  such  a  Fainting' 
Pit  asilianDtess  and  ev^n  natural,  tho*  it  "ka^ 
exHibited  under  a  more  decided  form  ;  when 
they  considered  the  liicf^aise'd  aptittide  tb 
Falntingf,  Which  might  Be  cati^d  feveu  by  the 
flebitity  'bT  a  sligtft  l)iHorder,  aiicl  tliat  (hik 
CTfititbde  tiirgHt  be  fitillmore  iiicreais^  by  the 
familiar  affpelidages,  which  ilsii'aify  accom- 
pany ()«irWhs  ndiH  to  Have  Disorders,  as 
the  Clktnbit,  the  Bed,  the  low  Biet  aiid 
]>e^rhs(|><i  tlfe  exhko'sttiig  ileirices  of  the  iTle- 
dical  sMt^Httiint  ih  his  Aniiphloglkic  dis- 
cipline, ^f  w^  vieivthese  catiie^n filler  their 
iili^tit^s'i  ^}hbfi,  we  /^had  liiidenltilid,  hoV 
*tlife  FAihtiMg'Ftt,  fiJiiiiliar  to'the  Mtt^,  Would 
liatuFally  haflp^n,  'ai{d  that  H  ^h^\A  k^bme 
K  more  WJrk^d  at)pe%li^ah(?e^  ttian  it  Vad  bii^d 
To  Bb  ih  ^d^^rtifaae^;  antl  we|>yrceii^(e^iiiiore« 
overi  that  the  event  of  a  Fainting  Fit  is  ren- 
dered more  probable,  as  we  suppose  the  force 
\if  theiie  i^aUks  tb  };^  iHcreks^.     fiSHcd  we 

thoiildt^^l  no  HlUrttt  litth^  apii^ii^^jinc^  Of tiiV6 

'mAkng  Fit^evih  tHoii^h  itay^^iiiii^sSts  biofe 
deeded  fordi;  and  if  at  all  tliiirs  tliii  liiode 
t)f  cohceMfag  the  matter  Woiiltt  be  ttdUnltl^d^ 
WW  should  our  latafiV^s  be  qbJcted  in  *{|iese 
titiiei,  ^hl^^h  hafe  isiiigfat  us,  tH^t  'tK6  aW 
^en^e  Sf  iipp^r^hi  ttibtion  nhd  keklkltibh  af- 

fords 
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fords    no   criterion   whatever  of  irremedi* 
iible  Death.     The  only  iti£erence,   which  wa 
&hoaid  draw  friiin  this  appearauce*  is,   that 
all  our  ArUi  and  devices  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Patient  ought  to  be  applied  in  a  more 
strenuous  and  continued  manner*  If  there  be 
any  faculty  of  reason  ioiplanted  in  u&,  which 
kads  to  plain  andobvious  views  of  a  question; 
these  surely   would  haj^e  been  our  reflexions 
on    the    nature    of  this    occurrence.       AH 
however,  which  the  wj»rlU  has  ever  thought 
or  done  on. the  view  of  such  a  case,  is  whol* 
ly  of  an  opposite  naturcy  and   terminates  ii| 
the  last  of  Human   evils. 

'  If*  a  delicate  Female  falls  into  a  Fain- 
ting  FJt^when  a  Di«prder  qnly  of  a  few,  days 
ot  even  of  a  few  honrs,has  preceded  the  af  ci« 
dentf  sAe  has  fainted  alas  t  if  she  cannot 
by  the  efforts  of  nature  effect  her  own 
recovery,-—— r-«w^<®  ^•^MTOC  ogiitn.  She 
is  at  once  abi|ndoned  to  her  iate:— -**AU 
desert  'hier,  and  she  is  suffered  to  lie  in  this 
forlopn  conditiqny  without  the  least  attempt 
to  affor4  the  sinking  fvame  the  sn\allest  at* 
sistance  r  ^qt  a  breath  perhaps  of  fresh  air  is 
admitted^— ^ — Not  a  drop  even  of.cold  water 
is  sprinUed  on  her  fsK^z^^^No  volatile  es^ 

sence 
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MDce  18  applied :  No  reviving  cordials  are 
exhibited. — ^All,  who  view  her,  as  if  moved 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  her  Medical 
Guardians  and  her  dearest  Relatives^  agree  in 
the  same  dreadful  decision.  Among  the  in- 
numerable causes,  by  virhich  this  event  may 
have  happened,  they  can  see  only  one-^a 
deadly  Disorder,  perhaps  too  under  a  harm* 
less  namct  without  hope  or  remedy,  assuming 
sometimes  almost  in  a  moment^  a  stmnge.  ma- 
lignity, and  producing  on  the  frame,  a  mortal 
injury  never  to  be  repaired^but  coiisigning,aa 
by  an  inevitable  necessity, the  object  of  its  at* 
tack  to  final  and  Putrefactive  Death. 

The  horror  of  this  case  requires  not  to  be 
exaggerated  by  supposing,  what  all  allow  to 
be  possible,  that  the  victim  of  this  decisioni 
may  be  conscious  of  her  own  fate,and  witness 
of  her  own  condemnation  to  be  buried  alive. 
But  this  dreadful  decision  may  still  be  ar- 
raigned by  representing  the  appearance  of  the 
object,  on  which  this  ^loom  of  Putrefactive 
Death  has  been  thus  peremptorily  papsed. 
She  betrays  no  marks  of  Death,  except  those 
which  consist  in  the  absence  of  apparent  mo- 
tion and  sensation — such  signs,  which  she  had 

ilmost/if  not  altogether  exhibited  on  many 

occasions 
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occasions,  when  shelias  fainted  and  recovered 
¥rith  no  assistance.  She  is  not  merely  arrayed 
in  all  the  lovelines  of  Life — generally  indeed 
under  a  paler  form jtho*  sometimes  with  a  more 
crimson  hne ;  but  even  in  the  eyes  of  those^ 
who  have  fixed  her  doom,  she  appears  to  be 
invested  with  new  charms — as  if  beaming 
with  some  supernatural  and  beatified  beauty. 
Thus  it  is,  that  myriads  of  Human  Beings-^ 
the  fairest  of  6od*s  works,  under  their  fairest 
forms,  are  consigned  for  ever  to  their  graves, 
pleading,  like  Angels  against  these  dire  de- 
cisions of  unfeeling  or  bewildered  Man. 

'*  O  judgment !  thou  axt  fled  to  bruttish  beasts, 
^*  And  If  en  have  lost  their  reason." 


3j^  A  ^^^^TA'^lQJS!  CM  T^B 


The  ifpplicifiion  ofjhe  Resust^itative  Process  in  t^sfsef 
of  Death  or  Suspended  Animation^  in  ifcuic 
Disorders^  Fevers  4'c.  Spc. 


ojf  ^e  ^Q^?^?ii?<?  ^ace8$,  \n  qi§ea  of  P^f^^ 
or  SiW£?p%4  Aa^n^iftft  fij«ip  V,  Acjfle,  ^ 

cnumepj^t^^  WP»|?  t|i^  Pi^q^?ea  likcljf  to,  af- 
ford 9a8e3^  to  w^icl}  1j^^  Art  is.  apnlijcsJb^.T-- 
I  have  dreaxly  ^^q|^  fijUy  ?XJjl?ifl?^ ;  Uj^i^ 
every  point  of  view,  the  inadequate  concep* 
tions  of  the  Humane  Societies  on  this  subject^ 
and  how  they  appear  to  proclaim^  as  a  conse- 
qaence  from  their  own  ei^periments  a  doc* 
trine,  which  in  fact  the;^  ^.  not  mean  to  pro« 
pose,  and  which  they  i^ftver  yet  have  been 
known  to  practise,  according*  to  the  g^enuine 
force  and  spirit  of  those  experiments. 


I  have  before  observed,that  Fever$  are  the 
great  Agents,  by  which  the  World  is  devas- 
tated, and  that  in  Feven  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  success  in 

the 
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the  ResuRCitative  Art.  (  p.  lift.  )  This  con- 
sideration 18  a  most  eiicon raging  source  of 
reflexion,  and  should  excite  us  to  cultivate  an 
alliance^ which  promising  to  be  particularly  use- 
/furin  repelling^  6ur  most  potent  eheniy,  in 
the  most  formidable  moniebt  of  attack.  It 
lias  been  suggested,  (119.  ISO.  &c.  )  that 
Tevers,  if  we  except  certain  cases  of  Afa/tg* 
Hant  'tevers,  'rendered  perhaps  destruciive 
by  6ur  neglect,  do  not  seem  to  produce  that 
brganical  injury  to'the  Frame,  by  which  it  is 
becessarily  destroyed.  Debility  should  be 
c6risidered,as  the  great  cause^by  which  ^Death 
IS  produced  in  Fevers,  orthat'state  of  Weak- 
ness, by  which  the  Lungs  cease  to  act  and 
Kespiration  is  n6  longer  perfo'rnied.  lliis  De- 
bility does  not  always  arise  from  some  organ- 
iciil  injury,  which  destroys  the  capacity  of 
the* machine  for  future  action^  'but  from  the 
depfessed  cbhdition  of  the  System,  as  inci- 
diehtal  to  ihe  course  of  the  l>is6rder.  We  all 
kh6w  Vndeed,  that  organical  injuries  will 
Oflentiibes  take  plaice  in  Fevers,  and  we  be- 
lieve likewise',that  men  Will  at  all  times  fall 
into  t^iitrefactive  Death  from  the  force  of 
their  U^alignity;  yet  we  do  not  tuioW,  till 
due  lexperimiebts  shall  have  been  made,  what 
cases'^may  occur  unattended  by  such  orgtfbi-* 

cal 
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cal  injuries^  which    must  necessarily  produce 
the  destruction  of  the  Vital  Principle. 

The  idea  of  an  organical  injury  should  be 
well  weighed  and  examined^  before  we  ven- 
ture to  decide  positively  on  the  effect  of 
many  of  these  injuries,  as  certainly  destruct- 
ive to  the  powers  of  Life.  Even  Dissections 
will  not  always  assist  us^  and  tho'  we  should 
find  violent  derangements  in  the  l^ystem^  we 
cannot  positively  determine^  whether  the  De- 
bility attached  to  the  Disorder  may  not  ia 
many  cases,  have-  been  the  cause  of  Death. 
We  know>  that  the  action  of  the  frame  will 
proceed  and  even  recover  its  former  vigour 
under  violent  derangement^^  in  parts  most 
essential  to  Tjfe,  and  we  know  likewise,  that 
the  frame  does  actually  proceed  under  those 
derangements,  which  we  detect  by  means  of 
Dissection }  as  we  do  not  believe,  that  such 
injuries  were  at  once  accumulated  and  in« 
flicted  at  the  yery  moment  of  Death.  Dr« 
Cullen  imagines,  that  one  of  the  causes,  which^ 
operates  more  particularly  in  causing  Death 
from  Fevers,  is  ''  the  violence  of  reaction j 
*^  which,  either  by  repeated  violent  excite- 
<' ments,  destroys  the  vital  power  itself^  or 
<*  by  its  violence  destroys  the  organization  of 

the 
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«'  the  brain  necessary  to  the  action  of  that 
<'  power^  or  by  the  same  violence  destroys  the 
''organization  of  the  parts  more  immediately 
''  necessary  to  the  circnlation  of  the  blood*V 
Another  canse  for  Death  in  Fevers^  saya  the 
same  Anthor^  **  may  be  a  Poison^  that  is,  a 
'^  power  capable  of  destroying  the  vital  prin- 
''  ciple  ;  and  this  Poison  may  be  either  the 
''  miasma  or  contagion,  which  was  the  remote 
<'  canse  of  the  Fever,  or  it  may  be  a  Putrid 
'^  matter  generated  in  the  course  of  the  Fever.*' 
This  writer  at  last  brings  us  to  Debility  and 
the  effect  produced  on  the  Nervotss  System, 
as  the  proximate  caiiae ;  when  he  adds-~ 
^f  In  both  cases .  the  operation  of  such,  a  po w> 
f<  er  appears  either  as  acting  chiefly  on  the 
'f  Nervous  ^stem,  indocing  the  Symptoms  of 
debility f  or  as  acting  upon  the  fldids  of  the 
body^inducing  a  Putrescent  state  in  them/' 

(Practice  of  Physic*  IQl.); 

Onr  views  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers^  as  re- 
lating to  the .  present  enquiry^  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  Nervous  Syetenu  The  violenee 
of  reaction  or  the  disturbed  eequilibrium  i^ 
the  System  is* 'the  gr^at  characteristic  <)f  Fe- 
«irec8;  and  it  is  t)ris  violence  of  reaction  in 
(excitement  add  depwssion;  i  by  wbidk/nb- 
';  Y  y  cordinip 
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carding  to  Dr.  Callen^  Death  in  cansed  in  Fe- 
vers.   If  this  violence  of  Reaction,  by  which 
Death  is  produced  in  Fevers,  always  inBicted 
organical  injury,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that 
Death  would  generally  take  place  in  the  yitf- 
lent  state  of  the  paroxysm,  and  not  in  the  state 
of  depression  or  debility,  which  under  one  idea 
we  may  consider  as  fhe  period,  when  the  Fe- 
ver has  subsided  and  for.  a  time  quitted  the 
frame. — Death  however  commonly    overtakes 
the  Patient  in  the  state  of  DepressioD>  not  ht^ 
cause  the  organical  injury  acts  with  its  greatest 
power  and  malignity  at  that  period,  bat  because 
the  frame,  in  this  enfeebled  state,  is  unable  to 
atnigglevnth.the  derangement  of  the  Systelii 
caused  by  the  former  violent  action  of  the  Fe^ 
vefy  and  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  per- 
fiorming  the  business  of  respiration.  Under  our 
present  opinions  and  practices,  if  respmUioii 
•tops  for  a  moment,  the  state,  which  we  deno- 
minate Death,  immediately  ensues ;  and  as  no 
^ort^  are  made  to  renew  the  action  ef  Respi« 
-ration,this  accidental  DeotA terminates  in  Final 
Death,  or  Putrefiictive  Dissolution. 
«  ■     .  * 

-    IC  is  in  the  excited  state  of  the  Fever,  when 
.  restlessness  and  want  of  Sleep  produce  DeKiion^ 
limt,llie  Fevei*  is  raging  vdth  all  its  might>  and 
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It  18  in  tlie  state  of  Depression,  wheti  Sleep  oc- 
curs, that  the  System  is  recruiting  ks  powers. 
1  have  before  shewn,  why  a  state  of  Coma, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  device  of  the 
Vi8  Medicairix  to  repair  the  ravages,  produced 
in  the  System  by  the  Fever  in  its  violent  ac- 
tion,  may  terminate  in  Death,  and  thus  how 
the  greatest  good  may  be  allied  to  the  greatest 
of  evils.  (  p.  276. )— If  in  this  state  of  Coma, 
during  which  the  Fever  has  subsided  and  the 
frame  is  recovering  from  its  attack,  the  enfee- 
bled powers  should  be  no  longer  able  to  excite 
the  action  of  the  Lungs,  and  to  perform  the 
functions  of  respiration,  the  Patient  dies,  be* 
cause  in  this  case  no  remedy  is  applied  for  his 
relief — In  other  stages  of  Uie  Malady  appro- 
priate Retnedies  are  applied,  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  Disorder;  but  here  no  assistance  it 
given  to  Nature,and  if  she  is  unable  to  do  that 
by  her  own  efforts,  which  is  essential  to  lif^ 
the  action  of  her  system  must  cease. 

This  ia  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  orgah 
of  the  Lungs,  by  which  this  function  essential 
to  Life  is  performed,  lies  altogether  within  the 
reach  of  the  artist — ^is  swayed  by  the  most  sim- 
ple and  familiar  of  all  the  instruments,  which 
he  ttses^and  90  some  occasions  be  may  blow  up 
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the  spark  of  life,  as  he  blows  up  the  embers  af 
his  fire.     Many  experiments  have  been  made 
with  dog;8,  from  which  it  appears,  that  when 
theXungs  collapse,  the  animals  die, — when 
the  Lungs  swell  out,  they  live,  and  they  again 
die  and  again  live  under  the  same  accident  and 
by  the  same  process. — On   Man,  innumerable 
experiments  have  been  made  in  some  cases  of 
Death,  from  which  we  know,  that  the  Lungs 
may  be  excited  into  action,    and  the  frame 
be  recalled  to  Life,  after  they  have  suffered  a 
state  of  torpor,  under  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances,—- even  when  the  body  baslain 
in  cold  deep  water  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Nay  the  Lungs*  which  have  never  learnt  to 
breathe,  and  which  manifest  no  sign  of  learning 
this  feculty,  have  often  received  their  impulse 
firom  the  breath  of  the  Artist,  and  have  conti- 
nued  to  perform  afterwards,all  the  functions  ap* 
pointed  to  this  organ,thro'  the  period  of  a  long 
and  a  vigorous  Life. 

In  speaking  on  the  state  of  Coma,  1  hava 
before  warned  the  Practitioner  ( p.  384 )  who 
posoesDcs  no  Arts,or  is  unwilling  to  practise  any 
Arts,  by  which  Suspended  Respiration  can 
be  recalled,  to  rouse  his  Patient,  sunk  into  a 
Comatose  state,  when  he  perceives  the  debiU* 
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ty  proceeding  so  far,  as  to  endang^er  the  life 
of  the  Sleeper^  by  the  probable  occurrence  of 
the  lunges  ceasins;  to  act.  It  should  seeiD,  as  if 
on  some  occasions  even  a  slight  stimulus  would 
be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Patient,  and  to  pre- 
vent for  a  time  this  accident  of  Suspended  Res- 
piration. It  is  said^that  an  ancient  Philosopher 
who  conceived  himself  to  be  dying,  being  de- 
sirous to  retain  his  life  during  the  celebration 
of  a  certain  festival,  ordered  himself  to  be  con- 
veyed into  a  Bake*house,  for  the  benefit  of  in* 
haling  the  fumes  of  the  warm  Bread,  and  tliat 
by  means  of  this  stimulus,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  the  stimulus  of  his  own  mind,  he  survived 
the  perioil  of  the  festival.  Mental  exertions  on 
this  occasion  will  perform  wonders,  and  may 
either  delay  the  inevitable  moment  for  a  short 
time,  or  may  altogether  remove  it  to  a  very  dis- 
tant day,  just  as  if  no  danger  of  its  suspension 
had  occurred. 

A  writer  of  celebrity,  StruvCf  has  afforded 
sone  curious  observations  on  the  weakened 
stale  of  the  Fmme,  in  a  work  entitled  Astheno^ 
logy,  or  the  Art  of  preserving  Feeble  Life,  and 
of  supporting  the  Cbnstitntion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  incurable  Disorders.  ''  We  know.  " 
AS  he  observes, ''  from  a  variety  of  experiments, 

that 
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'*  that  even  in  the  utmost  Asthenia^  the  vital 
''  principle  can  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
'*  body^  when  excited  hy  powerful  stimnlants.*' 
The  stimulants^  which  he  calb  Powerful^  are 
indeed  justly  so  denominated ;  if  we  consider 
their  effect;  but  they  will  appear  perhaps  to  our 
view  as  slight  or  strange  agents  to  produce  a 
consequence  so  unexpected.      *'  A  glass  6f 
*'  wine ''  he  observes  '*  will  revive  the  feeblest 
*'  and  most  debilitated  patient  in  a  Putrid  Fe- 
'*  ver.    The  most  active  are  mental  stimulants. 
"  which  excite  the  vital  principle^even  in  those, 
who  are  dying.    We  are  told  by  Marcus 
Herz^  that  a  man,  who  died  of  a  malignant, 
'<  bilious  Fever^  and  whose  last  breath  was  al- 
**  ready  hovering  round  his  lips^  was  kept  alive 
twenty    four  hours  longer^  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case«  by  a  friend   whis- 
^'  pering  in  his  ear  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
''  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  a  little  before  hia 
*' illness  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  violent 
'<  quarrel,  had  been  turned  out  of  his  office,  " 
(  p.l86  )  Our  author  produces  the  story  of  Mur 
ley  MulochySO  well  known  to  the  English  rea- 
der from  a  narrative  in  the  Spectator,  who,  in 
the  last  agonies  of  Death,  sprung  from  bis 
litter  and  rallied  his  retreating  Troops. — ^Tbe 
mme  author  observes^that  in  these  feeble  states 

•f 


•f  the  frame  we  sbonid  seek  for  the  neiUM  of 
exciting  the  sinking  powers  of  oar  Patients  by 
atndying  tbeir  fiivorite  pwsaits.  Tbos,  as  he 
Dbsenres,  «  Persons  fond  of  Music,  when 
'<apparenay  deatt  may  be  roosed  by  Mu- 
«  sic. " 

Howevw  we  may  dedaim  on  the  fiagilty  of 

-frame^which  assuredly  willafibidasanabun- 
4unt  and  affecting  topic,  we  ought  likewise  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  tenatiif  of  the  vital  pri$»- 
«qtle  to  the  SkfOem— under  the  toeakeet  or  un- 
der no  exMbitione  of  its  exiitenee.  Strnve  as- 
serts,  that  in  ^fiug,  which  he  calb  the  highest 
degree  of  Asthenia,  nni  by  which  he  under, 
stands  Uie  period  cfinexntabte  Death,  "we  al- 

ways obserrea strong  attachment tothevi. 

tal  power,  which  is  not  extinguished  ttfl  a 
*'  compleatdestmctionof  the  oiganism,whenthe 
« thiero-chemic  powers  begin  their  fiee  ope- 
•'  ration.  O^  when  we  suppose  Death  to  haoe 
'« takenplace,  thereis  only  apparent  Death, 
**  He  informs  us  likewise,  Umt  the  vital  pewer 
-may  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  only  active 
"  in  individaal  organs,  or  rather,*'  says  he  «  wu 

I  "  do  not  observe  itmanifest  itself  on  tte  wr- 

tfface  of  the  bot^," 

>  He 
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He  9iUiB  another  observation^  in  wbicb  he 
•ert8»  that  internal  life  may  exist  even  in  a 
€ompleal  state,  under  the  signs  of  extermd 
Deaths  ''  Sometimes  also  the  vital  principle 
"  is  in  a  6xed  state,as  in  Apparent  Death  while 
internal  life  is  compleat/' 

The  expression^  which  is  here  adopted  of 
.Life  being  in  a  ^et2  stofe^  and  the  idea  of  its 
(disappearing^  externally 9  and .  remaining  com^ 
pteat  int&m^lfyf  refer  to  the  notiona  entertain- 
ed by  other  Physiologist  s>  when  they  sp^ak  of 
Central  Organs  as  the  Foci  of  Vitality,  ^'^in 
**  whose  life  that  of  the  whole  body  is  involved/' 
(  Ric^erand's  Elem..  of  Physiol6gy^  p.  44.  ) 
How  long  Idfe  may  abide  in  these  Foci  0/  Vi^ 
talUy  we  have  yet  not  learnt  from  any  observa- 
tions scientifically  conducted,  but  we  do  know 
from  nnqnntionable  facts,  that  it  may  remain  a 
considerable  time.  Such  facts  are  to  be  foiind 
in  those  cases,  where  a  body  apparently  Dead^ 
has  remained  without  signs  of  putre&ction  for 
a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  even  a  mooth#  In 
such  a  body,  the  Vital  principle  w,ust  still  re- 
main, >s  there  is  no  point,  on  which  Physiblo- 
^iats  are  more  decided,  than  on  the  doctrine 
relating  to  this  subject. 
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All  agree»  that  the  Yital  powers  are  in  a  per<- 
petual  conflict  at^inst  the  lan^s  of  Phjiic  and 
Chemistry^  and  it  hai  been  duly  observed^  that 
the  Ancients  alluded  to  this  Vital  resistance^ 
when  they  affirmed^that  the  laws  of  the  Micro- 
cosm were  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  Unifersal  World.  (  Richerand  p.  610. ) 
By  this  perpetual  struggle  however^tbe  Micro^ 
cosni  is  worn  out  and  at  last,  finally  subdaed. 
When  the  Chemical  Laws»  belonging  to  the 
Animal  Matter  of  the  System^  begin  their  /re* 
^peratioM,  in  the  eompUat  destruction  of 
the  organism, BsStrixwe  expresses  it,  then  only 
can  we  affirm^that  the  Vital  Power^so  strongly  * 
attached  to  the  frame,  is  finally  extinguished. 
We  may  wellconceive,  that  during  the  period^ 
in  which  the  Vital  Principle  remains,  between 
the  first  moment  of.  Suspended  Respiration 
and  the  time,  when  this  disorganization  takes 
place,  various  states  or  stages  of  fibrHe  suscep^ 
tibi}ity  must  exist  in  the  Animal  System.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiiy  to  rouss 
the  attention  of  Physiologists  to  tbe  conside- 
ration of  this  period  in  the  History  of  the  tik 
and  Death  of  Man,  for  the  purpose  of  deci-* 
ding  by  a  series  of  experimentB,  carefully  and 
dili(|^eBtly  pursued,  in  what  states  of  the  fiama 

Zz  so 
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80  situated,  the  Vital  Power  way  be  rerallcd 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  be  again 
exhibited  in  the  visible  motion  and  sensation  of 
Life. 

If  this  work  were  destined  for  the  admis- 
sion  of  Visionary  Theories,  the  Author  might 
here  pursue  a  train  of  meditations  on  the  pos- 
sible' benefits,  which  might  perchance  arise 
from  the  more  perfect  and  more  continued 
Sleep,  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima- 
tion, when  the  Vital  Power  is  reposing  in  ft* 
Focal  residtnce,  and  recruiting  the  energies  of 
its  exhausted  Sensorium. — But  without  entang- 
ling ourselves  in  theories,  and  metaphorical 
allusions  founded  on  these  theories,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  great  fact,  the  benefit  of  sound 
Sleep,  both  in  its  daily  operation  and  in  Dis- 
orders, which  we  all  know  and  feel,  what- 
eter  liiay  lie  the  mysterious  process,  by 
which  its  purposes  are  fulfilled.  We  have 
only  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  to  imagine 
that  a  more  compleat  state  of  repose,  such 
as  Suspended  Animation,'  might  supply, would 
be  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  a  great- 
er derangement  of  the  exhausted  System. 
Now  the  only  impediment  to  this  train  of  ideas 
ifethe  deep  rooted  persuasion^implanted  in  our 
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.mindfi,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  adopted 
without  any  just  cause^  that  the  Suspended 
Animation,  airsiog  from  Disorder^  is  nece$« 
fiarily  involved  by  a  law  of  Nature  with  final 
and  pqtrefitctive  Death. 

» 
I  have  unfolded  tliis  train  of  ideas  in  a  for- 
mer page^  ( 124 )  and  I  have  shewn^  that  Dr. 
Darwin  has  fallen  into  a  conception,  which 
altogether  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  these 
Meditations.  He  imagines^  (p.  127  )  that  in 
certain  Fevers^  if  Suspended  Animation  could 
be  produced,  as  ip  some  cases  of  Drowning, 
without  occasioning,  the  Death  of  the  Patient, 
the  Fever  wotfld  cease,  and  therefore  that  the 
Patientyif  he  were  restored  to  Life, would  be  re- 
covered in  a  state,  ft^e  from  the  Disordeiv  This 
opens  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  we  henoe 
learn,  if  this  conception  should  be  true,  that 
Death  in  some  cases  must  not  be  considered 
simply  as  a  Disorder,  but  as  a  cure  even  pf  the 
most  formidable  of  our  Maladies*  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  likewise  suggests  the  idea  (  p.  132 )  that  if 
the  Suspended  Animation,  which  takes  place 
in  Drowning,  could  be  safely  imitated  by  art, 
it  would  probably  operate  in  producing  moie 
lasting  and  salutary  changes  in  certain  high- 
ly  oh&linate  njffeolions  ^tke  hrain  and  nerves 

than 
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"  than   can  be  accomplished  by  any  ordinarr 
^'  means.  The  Disorders,  which  Dr.  Fothergill 

'enumerates,  as  belonging  to  these  Nervous af- 
fections,  which  he  supposes  to  fell  within  the 
remedy  of  this  Art,  are  miglity  Maladies  in- 
deed. Canine  Madness,  lnsaniti/9  Epilepsy^ 
and  Idiotism.     These  celebrated    Physician* 

•while  they  suggest  to  us  such  important  ideas 
of  imitating  or  produc^'n^  by  Arty  Suspended 
Animation  f  as  ji  Cure  for  Disorders,  seem  total- 
ly QDConscious  of  the  same  remedy,  when  Na* 
turc  presents  it  to  us  In  the  cases  of  Natural 
Death*  which  is  produced  by  these  Disorders. 

'  Tbey  altogether  negloet  to  recommend  to  us 
the  application  of  the  Resuscitative  Process, 
when  Death  or  Suspended  Animation  aris- 
ing from  any  of  these  Disorders^  according 
to  the'  course  of  Nature,  presents  to  as  the 
same  remedy, without  any  perilous  experiment 
on  our  parts^ — that  very  remedy^  whifch  accord- 
ing to  their  own  conceptions,  is  most  adapted 
by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  the  eradication  of  the 
Disorder. 

Tho'  nothing  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the 
slowness  of  the  human  mind  to  form  deductions, 
directly  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  case  than 
themodeof  reasening  here  adopted  by  these 
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eminent  Practitioners^  yet  the  conception  it* 
•elf  of  producing  Suspended  Ammation  by  Art, 
deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  our  niedtta* 
tions  on  this  subject,  and  may  lead  in  fatore 
times  to  most  important  consequences.  If  the 
Resuscitative  Art  should  ever  arrive  to  a  con* 
•iderable  degree  of  perfection ;  cases  may  then 
dccur^  in  irhich  the  Artist  may  possibly  be  jus- 
tified in  cutting  short  at  Qnce^  by  the  remedy  of 
Suspended  Animation,  the  malignancy  of  the 
Disorder,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state, 
>vhich  is  likely  to  produce  organical  injury 
to  the  frame,  and  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
System.  We  shall  have  advanced  fiur  in  our  Art, 
ivhen  these  reflections  are  reduced  into  prac* 
tice,  yet  I  suggest  (he  idea  sanctioned  by  two 
great  medical  Adepts  as  a  theme  of  futore  en- 
quiry worthy  of  an  enlightened  age^ 


It  would  be  indeed  a  brilliant  sera,  if  the 
time  should  ever  arrive,  when  the  state  of  Death, 
which  we  so  much  dread,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  consummation  of  the  Disorder,  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  and  as  a  state,  which  was  necessary 
to  be  produced  even  by  purpose  and  design.  It 
would  in  truth  be  a  brilliant  sera,  if  ever  it 
should  be  discovered,  that  our  attempts  to  com- 
¥at  with  a  disorder  by  remedies  applied  to  a 
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jiving  Systenii  in   which  it  is  ragii^t  b^lonjp 
to  a  doubtful  or  a  dangerous  practice,  unle^ 
pur  remedies  should  exhibit  their  efficacy,  by 
the  most  marked  unequivocal  and  decided  tes* 
timonies  of  their  force   •  It  may  be  discovered 
4Pierha|i%  that  these  attempts  serve  only  to  bar* 
;ni88  and  dirturb  the  System,  by  supporting  a 
deftractive  eoiiflict,and  reader  it  unfit  to  profit 
by  our  assistiMice  in  the  time  of  need^— the  pe- 
riod of  Suspended  Animation.  These  ideas  in- 
deed may  app/ear  wild  and  visionary,  and  they 
should  be  so  considered  in  the  present  state  of 
.oar  knowledge;  yet  we  must  .still  remember, 
tbattbe  progress  of  the  Resuscitative  Art  would 
.conduct  us  to  these  reflections*  In  this  .^arly 
rperiod  of  our  meditations  on  this  subject,  we 
.must  ^rst  learn^  by  due.e)[periraent8t,he  length 
of  time,  which  may  be  safely  allowed  after  Na- 
tural Death,  before  the  Resuscitative  Process 
Mcomipences.    The  good,  which  our  theory  an- 
nex^ to  Suspended  Animationfftuppose8,in  cer- 
tain cases^  some  time  to  be  pece^ary,  in  order 
..that  the  Morbid  associations^hould  be  broken 
by  the  quiescent  state  of  the  system ;  b  ut  fu- 
ture experiments  must  decide  on  this  point,  and 
on  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  which  these 
.experiments  will..place  before  the  mind  a^  ob* 
Jects  of  enquiry.  ^ 
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The  art  of  preserving  Fibrile  irritabiUy,  will 
then  form  an  important  subject  for  research 
which  perhaps  may  appear  no  very  difficult  art^ 
when  we  consider^ihat  even  the  present  know- 
ledge, which  we  have  acquired^sbews  us^that  the 
susceptibility  of  the  System  to  obey  the  GaK 
vanic  stimulus  in  the  most  violent  exhibitions^re- 
mains  even  for  six  hours  afVer  Death.  There  is 
one  suggestion  on  the  cultivation  ofthe  Resusci- 
tative  Art^  which  is  altogether  direct  'ftnd  ob- 
vious^ when  the  case  of  Death  is  connected 
with  a  Surgical  operation. 

This  obvious  idea  is,  that  the  Practitioner 
should  seize  on  the  favourable  opportunity,  af- 
forded by  the  state  of  Suspended  Life,  for  the 
performance  of  his  operation,  and  that  the  Re-* 
suscitative  Process  should  not  commence,  till 
0very  thing  relating  to  this  business  has  b^en 
duly  executed.  If  in  any  future  time  the  Bus- 
pension  of  Animation  by  Art  can  be  safely  ad^ 
mitted,  we  at  Ohce  see  what  important  conse- 
qnenceii  will  result  in  various  cases.  The  Artist 
may  be  embarrassed  ih  bis  deliberations  on 
the  dat)gerou8  nature  both  of  the  case  and 
of  the  operation  as  tending  to  organical  inju- 
ry, if  the  operation  slioutd  be  delayed,  and 
impeded  likewise  by  the  fears  of  the  Patient, 
;  wfco 
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who  prefers  Death  in  any  form  to  the  pata^ 
ti^hich  he  roust  endure  un4er  the  hands  of  the 
Operator. — ^Tbe  device  of  Suspended  Animati* 
on  unravels  all  these  difficulties  both  to  the  Pa- 
tient, and  the  Artist:  The  Patient  tortured 
with  present  pain  and  dreading  its  continuance 
or  increase^  with  Death  finally  before  his  eyes, 
readily  resorts  to  the  refuge  of  Suspended  Ani- 
mation^ as  to  a  blessed  Asylum^  from  which  he 
expects  to  escape^  freed  from  all  his  evils^  and 
unconscious  of  the  perilous  conflict^  which  he 
was  destined  to  encounter. — The  Artist  pro- 
ceeds forward  in  his  work^  in  a  deliberate — 
decided  and  effective  manner^  unembarrassed 
by  the  impediments^  which  ohstrucif  such  ope-* 
rations  in  a  feeling  body^  disturbed  by  a  terri* 
fied  mind. 

One  of  the  familiar  signs^  precMing  Death, 
is  what  is  called  a  Rattling  in  the  throat.  This 
probably  in  most  cases  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  Deaths  which  under  such  circumstances 
might  be  considered  as  arising  from  suffoca- 
tion. The  RattUng  in  the  throat  is  caused  by 
the  wind  proceeding  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
person  may  be  suffocated  by  a  mechanical  ppe- 
retion.    The  lungs  cease  to  act  from  two  cau* 

/—from  the  distension  of  the  Stomach    im- 
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peding  the  motion  of  the  Diaphragm,  in 
its  descent  for  the  purpose  of  inspiration, 
and  from  the  distension  of  the  QSsophagos, 
by^'which  the  Trachea  is  compressed  into  a 
smalkr  area^  and  the  free  passage  of  the  air 
thereby  embarrassed,  or  altogether  prevent- 
ed. Under  the  same  process  the  descending 
Aorta  is  eompressed  and  blood  is  impelled  for 
the  instant  towards  the  head,  which  Hales 
considers  to  be  the  canse  of  vertigo  in  Dyspep* 
tic  Patients.  (Bree  on  Dis.  Resp.  p.  ISO.)  As 
long  as  the  Stomach  retains  its  full  force,  the 
vital  principle  resists  the  operation  of  troa- 
blesome  or  pernicious  gas,  but  as  it  loses  this 
force,  it  admits  the  process  of  generating  gas 
in  various  degrees,  till  the  Stomach  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  Vessel  or  Bag — suffering 
without  resistance  all  the  Chemical  opera- 
tions.— -When  inevitable  Death  arrives,  or 
when  the  principle  of  life  is. departing  from 
the  Stomach,  this  generation  of  gas,  and  this 
rattling  in  the  throat,  will  be  the  familiar  at- 
tendants of  the  last  conflict. 

Yet  we  know^that  this  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach to  generate  Oas  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,is  common  during  a  state  of  what  may 
be  called  Health,  niay  even  that  this  affection 
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may  be  acqiiired^or  increased  by  habit.  We  are 
not  to  consider  even  a  violent  exhibitioD  of 
this  nature,  as  a  certain  sign  of  organical  in- 
jury,  or  necessarily  involved  with  inevitable 
Death.     Dr.  Darwin  has  observed,  that  per- 
sons, who  have  acquired  this  habil^  "  are  able 
to  bring  up  hogsheads  of  air  from  the  stomach 
whenever  they  please.  *'     (  C,  iv.  S.  3.  3,  ) 
Death  has  no  doubt  often  arisen  from  suffocap- 
tion  on  a  sudden  generation  of  gas  in  distenv- 
pered  states  of  the  frame^  and  this  accident  is 
probably  the  most  freqnent  cause  for  the  Bus-* 
pension  of  respiration  in  those,  whd  are  found 
dead  in  their  beds.When  this  generation  ofgai^ 
by  which  the  Death  of  Suffocation  is  caused, 
is  not  connected  with  a  frame  fatally  injured  ; 
the  Chemical  Philosopher^  who  should  know 
the  nature  of  the  g^  in  this  morbid  state  of 
the  stomach,  might  be  at  once  able,  thro'  the 
simple  process  of  a  familiar  Chemical  affini- 
ty, to  stop  its  generation,and  thus  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe,  which  is  about  to  be  produ- 
ced.— ^When  Suspended  Respiration  has  alrea- 
dy taken  place  from  this  cause^  the  first  pro- 
cess of  the  Resnscitative  Art  should  consist 
in  applying  the  same  remedy^  '  which  miglit 
have  prevented  the  evil;  as  without  the  remo-i 
val  of  this  destructive  impediment,  all  othar 
devices  may  be  perhaps  exhausted  in  vain. 
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I  have  sugfgested  in  a  former  page  (HI  ) 
that    what  we  consider  as  Death,  may  be 
sometimes  only  the  Oiais  of  the  Disorder, 
(1 16<-7  &c.)  daring  which  the   Patient  may 
have  fainted  under  the  violence  of  the  con- 
flict, tho*  he  ma;  have  subdued  the  enemy^ 
by  which  he  was  attacked.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  evident,  that  if  the  Resuscitative  Art  could 
be  successfully  applied,  the  Patient  would  be 
restored  to  Life,  free  from  his  Disorder.  Thus 
then,  there  are  two  possible  cases,  in  which 
Death  may  perchance  operate  as  a  etire  for 
a  Disorder.   It  is  acknowledged,  that  various 
Disorders  have  their  course,  (p.  115^^  and 
Dr.  Darwin  has  affirmed,   that  certain  Fevers 
never  exceed  a  Lunar  period  .^  We  surely  can 
find  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  the  Pati- 
ent may  faint  under  this  last  conflict,  without 
snpposing^that  the  final  stage  of  the  Disorder, 
in  which  it  departs  from  the  frame,  necessa^ 
rily  produces  an  org^anical  injury;  which  must 
inevitably  terminate  in  final  and  putrefactive 
Death.  I  have  spoken  of  that  afiection  of  the 
frame  which  is  called  a  Lightening  before 
Death(fA  12)and  have  suggested,that  this  may 
possibly  indicate  the  exultation  of  the  Animal 
Spirits  at  the  consciousness  of  having  obtai- 
msd  a  victory  over  *the  enemy f  tho'  by  ano- 
ther 
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ther  law  of  the  frame  the  powers  siuk  int<i 
a  state  of  depression,  proportioned  to  the 
former  elevation.  The  placid  appearance^ 
which  the  countenance  sometimes  assumes 
after  Death^tho'  before  distorted  in  the  agonf 
of  the  Disorder^  coincides  with  these  fdeaa^ 
and  seems  to  indicate  the  repose  of  an  ex* 
hausted  frame^  which  invites  the  spectator 
to  assist  alumberingNatureywhen  bheis  unable 
by  her  own  efforts,  to  rouse  herself  into  the 
iM^costomed  functions  of  a  waking  beings  tbo* 
she  is  now  delivered  from  the  malady,  wit|i 
whidi  she  was  before 


Suspended  Animation  in  ChUd^rih. 

I  have  shewn,  that  a  state  of  SuMfenitd 
AmmnHian  is  a  condition,  which  but  too  reai^ 
•dily  attaches  itself  to  the  Female  Frame;  and 
I  have  illustrated  at  considerable  lenij^th  this 
mournful  topic,  in  speaking  of  IfyBterie  or 
Uterine  affections.  I  reserve  for  this  part  of 
my  Work,  the  consideration  of  it  similar  con* 
dition  of  the  Frame,  under  similar  affections, 
when  the  Female  sinks  into  a  Slate  of  Suspen- 
ded Bespiration,  not  from  the  effect  of  Dis- 
ease^but  from  fulfilling  the  greatlaw  of  Nature 

in 
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in  giving  birth  to  Man.    Hie  subject  de* 
mands,  that  the  repreientation  of  this  cafie» 
however  momeiitoas    it  may  be,  should  be 
brief  and  general;  but  I  trusty  that  all  those^ 
who  have  any  heart  to  feel  or  any  mind  to 
think,  of  every  order  and  profession,  will  be 
roused  to  effective  attention  by  the  bare  reci« 
tal  of  an  accident,  so  familiar  and  so  fatal,  on 
an  occasion  of  such  deep  interest.     Ii6w  im*« 
pregnable  must  be  the  mind,  which  will  not 
be  moved  by  such  a  case,  when  it  reflects, 
that  this  accident,  on  which  mankind  have 
stampt  their  seal  of  inevitable  Death,  occurs 
at  the  great  moment  of  Female  duty,  when 
■he  is  destined  to  produce  life — that  this  pe« 
remptory  doom  is  not  authorized  by  the  exis« 
tenee  of  any  preceding  Disorder,  nor  by  any 
Medical  assurance  or  belief  of  any  fatal  orga<^ 
nical  injury,  and  that  the  proposed  remedy; 
«^tlie  ilestf scitafftM  Process, while  it  excludes 
all  harm  or  hazardt  may  perchanos^somelimes 
succeed  in  converting  Death  into  Life,  and  in 
making  the  good  Mother, who  has  been  doom* 
ed  to  the  condition  of  the  Dead,  to  becoiM 
onoe  more,  a  joj^/u/  Mother  ^  ChUdren. 

I  shall  describe  this  case  in  the  words  of  a 
popular'  writer  on  Medicine,  Dr«  TkoottM^  i^ 

Tery 
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▼ery  intelligent  and  experienced  Pbysician ; 
"who  has  the    following  observation  in    his 
Chapter    On  the  Diseases  of  the  Ptterperal 
state.     ''  Parturition^  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
'<  Natural  Process^  and  cannot  therefore  be 
^  considered  as  a  Disease ;  but  still  it  often 
^^  lays  the  foundation  of  many  distressing' com<^ 
'<  plaints^and  is  now  and  then  attended  sudden^ 
^  bf  with  fatal  consequences  " — "  A  woman  '* 
proceeds  this  writer,  ^'sometimes  appears  safe« 
<<  ly  put  to  bed  after  an  easy  and  natural  La- 
*'  hour  and  in* a  fair  way  to  do  well^but  not^ 
*^  withstanding  these  favourable  appearances^ 
**  and  perhaps  even  during  the  congratola- 
^'  tions  of  her  friends  upon  the  termination  of 
^  her  sufferings,  she  complains  of  a  degree  of 
^  faintness,  attended  with  an  inexpressible 
'<  sensation  of  sinking  ;  this  is  followed  by 
^  restlessness,  with  an    anxious     depressed 
<'  countenance,  and  occasionally  by  pain  and 
'  sense  of  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
<*mach  and  expressions  of  alarm    for    ap- 
«<  proaching  dissolution,  are  not  unfrequently 
^'  repeated.    Shortly  afterwards  the  restiiess* 
*^  ness  increases^  the  countenance  .becomes 
<'  more  dejected  and  ghastly,  the  pulse  gradu- 
*'  ally  sinks  and  fails  in  its  stroke,  the  oppres- 
''sive  constriction  on  the  epigastriom  be- 
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"  comes  intolerable,  so  US  considerably  to 
affect  respiration ;  and  if  relief  to  these  sym- 
ptoms be  not  speedy,  she  becomes  shortly  a 

"  corpse.  *' 

It  is  impossible  surely  for  any  on^  to  be- 
lieve, who  knows  the  facts  exhibited  by  the 
Humane  Societies  in  cases  of  Drowning,  and 
who  has  any  faculty  to  think  or  to  reason  on 
any  subject,  that  all  the  cases  of  Females  in 
this  state  of  invisible  Respiration^  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  final  and  Putrefactive 
Death. — To  suppose,  that  such  an  accident, 
as  the  Death  of  Drowning  is  oftentimes  to 
be  remedied  by  Art,  and  that  no  case  of  a  Fe- 
male thus  Painting  comes,  within  the  sphere 
•f  Art,  is  to  abandon,  in  my  conception,every 
principle  of  reason,  by  which  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds in  the  way  of  induction — probability 
or  possibility  from  one  example  or  proposi- 
tion to  another.    It  is  therefore  our  most 
bounden    duty   to  apply  the  Resuscitative 
Process  in  the  case  of  Females  thus  sinking 
into    imperceotible    Respiration,    with  the 
same  diligence,  zeal  and  perseverance,  which 
we  apply  incases  of  Drowning,and  if  a  single 
solitary  example  should  be  crowned  with 
success^  all  our  other  exertions,  even  if  per- 
chance 
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chance  they  tkoidd  be  fraitless  in  innnmerm^ 
bie  instances^  will  not  have  been  ezpendeil 
in  vain. 

We  must  here  ondentand  that  the  Artist, 
is  fidly  aware  of  the  fatal  issue  of  this 
aiicldentin  Puerperal  Females,  and  o^n* 
timei  applies  means  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
nay  even  when  it  does  happen^  and  assnmea 
a  form  passings  under  the  name  of  a  FUnting^ 
Fit,  he  applies  some  slight  Restorative  reme- 
dies, which  are  used  in  other  cases  of  Faints 
ing^  But  whenever  it  assumes  the  more  de» 
cided  form  which  is  commonly  called  Deaths 
or  wh^n  as  Dr.  Thomas  expresses  it/  <<  tha 
^'  Female  becomes  a  Corpse/'  all  arts  are  aban« 
doned,  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  I  imagfio^ji 
that' in  no  ningle  instance  has  the  Resuscita«> 
tive  Process  been  applied  in  this  case  with 
the  same  perseverance  and  zeal,  as  in  the 
case  of  Drowning.  Dr  Thomas  has  sup  poseid 
this  catastrophe  to  take  place  in  instances, 
where  etery  thing  appears  to  go  on  well,  and 
whdre  the  calamity  is  sudden  or  unexpected. 
But  '  there  are  many  instances^  in  which 
the  same  isvent  happens,  when  unfavourable 
circumstances  have  preceded,  and  when  the 
Attist  is  emharassed  in  his  actions^  apd  pre*- 

vented 
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tented  from  performing  tbe  necessary  ope-^ 
rationSy  on  accoont  of  the  dangerous  conse** 
quencesy  which  may  possibly  ensne^ 

If  under  such  circumstances  a  Paintih^ 
Fit  should  occur,  whether  temporary  or  m  a 
more  decided  appearance,   tbe  Artist  should 
seize  this  opportunity  of  performing,  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  before  the  Resusci^ 
tative  process  commences. — An  enlightened, 
a  zealous  and  Humane  Practitioner  affords  me 
an  example,  in  which  this  favourable  oppor^ 
tunity  of  a  temporary  Fainting  Fit  was  seized 
with  the  most  fortunate  effect  for  the  accom^ 
plishment  of  an  important  business.     Dr. - 
Rigby  observes^that  in  one  case  a  Female,  in  • 
consequence  of  violent  exhaustion^  fell  into 
the  most  alarming  Sgfneope,  which  he  **  ever 
^<  saw,  so  that  the  bye  standers  supposed  her^ 
*'  to  be  dead/'    On  this  occasion  it  occurred 
to  Dr.  Rigby^  that  it  would  be  right  to  catch 
this  moment  of  total  relaxation,  in  order  to 
perform  a  necessary  operation,  and  the  at 
tempt  succeeded  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Artist.    <' My  Patient, ''    says  Dr.  Rig. 
by*  "  was  snatched  from  the  most  imminent 
*'  danger ;  and  I  was  relieved  from  an  anx* 
*'  iety  greater  than  I  have  for  several  years 
*^  experienced  upon  a  similar  occasion.** 

8  B 
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Ail  the  Langs^  Which  haTe  once  acquired 
the  Art  of  breathing*,  do  not  instantly  forget 
iheir  office^  but  may  be  made  to  reassume 
their  fom)(er  functions ;  so  the  Lungs,  which 
have  never  breathed  at  all,  may  be  initiated 
into  this  Art  by  the  dexterity  of  our  devices. 
The  process  of  reanimating  a  stili-bom  hifant^ 
affords,  as  I  have  been  told,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  Interesting  experiments,  which 
can  well  be  coneeived.    We  may  all  imagine 
the  joy  of  the  Mothek*,  when  Ae  sees  the 
spark  of  life,  which  she  had  thought  to  be 
extinct  for  ever,  kindling  up  by  degrees  into 
a  fervid  glow,  and  at  last  brisking  out  in  a 
bright  and  a  steady  flame.  The  Artist  too  will 
enjoy  the  supreme  satisfaction,,  I  might  al- 
most say,o|  breathing  into  a  lifeless  maas^  Ihm 
Breath  of  Life,  and  he  may  somethnes  per- 
haps beh^^kl  the  infants,  to  whom  he  has  thus 
imported  Life,  rise  up  into  men  of  mighty 
name,  the  inventors  of  useful  Arts,  or  th^ 
euacters  of  wise  laws— the  blessings  of  their 
generation  and  the  glory  of  their  age. 

I  hav6  spoken  iii  a  ibrnier  page  of  the  RuiUing  in 
the  throat,  before  Death,  as  arising  from  the  suddm 
generation  of  Gas,  in  the  stomach,  weakened  in  its 
vital  power^  or  about  tu  luseit  altogether.  The^eners- 
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tioii  of  Gases  wiihin  the  finim«  would  supply  a  most 
important  theme  of  meditatioD^  and  I  cannot  forbear 
making  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  under  the 
form  ofa  N(^te,  at  the  end  of  this  present  Article.    In 
my  humbly  opinion,  some 'of  our  great  Disorders  may 
justly  be  said  to  arise  from  Gas,  received  into  the  frame 
or  formed  within  it.  It  b  in  fact  acknowledged,  th^t 
variQUS  Disorders  do  arise  from  this  species  of  matter 
or  are  constantly    attended  by  it.    The    Chemical 
Scienceof  the  present  day,might  perform  wonders  for 
.the  advancement  of  the  Medical  Art^  if  it  were  direc- 
ted to  this  point.  The  idea  of  Disorders,  arising  firopi 
Gas,  was  an  ancient  opinion,  and  there  is  a  treatise  of 
Hippocrates  or  of  some  ancient   writer    n<^i    ^uffm^ 
De  Flatibus,  full  of  extraordinary  matter.    There  was 
likewise  a  sctet,  called  the  Pneumatics   founded  by 
Atlienmus  the  Cilician  and  followed  by  many  disci- 
ples, among  i^rhom  vfB$.4retasu$y  who  maintained,  that 
Spirit  was  a  great  agent  in  producing  and  curiog  Dis« 
orders.    From  this  sect,  oujr  ancient  Physicians  have 
their  Animal  Spirits^ '  whom  they  have  exalted*  some* 
times  into  potent  and  intelligent  Personages*    The 
nietaphors,derived  from  this  source,  conduct  us  to  what 
we  should  now  .call  the  'Nervous   Pathology. — We 
may  well  conceive  how  litde  the  Pneumatic  Physi- 
cian^ could  perform,  when  they  knew  little    about 
Pneuma,  Spirit,or  Gat ,hut  (h^  Air,  which  we  breathe, 
tho'  they  could  not  help  seeing,  that  one  Gas  was  nox- 
ious, that  anotherkind  of  Spirit  was  salutary,  and 
.  that  the  Nerv^  were  affected  by  these  Grases.    There 
is  a  curiQ.us  passage  in  Orpheus,  which  would  lead  us 
to  suspect^  that  he  wiu  acquainted  with  the  Oxygen 
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.oF  the  Atmosphere,  as  a  separate  Spm/,  and  others 
speak  in  a  similar  manner.  IVlth  all  the  knowledge^ 
ivhich  we  possess  at  present,  our  conceptions  on  th* 
Gases,  generated  in  the  Systemjajv  loose  and  general, 
and  when  we  are  told  of  the  existence  of  Ojcygen^ 
Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Jlzoij  in  the  first  passages,  iit 
diflferent  proportions,  we  are  almost  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  knowledge,  even  after  the  experiments  ofM. 
Jurine  of  Geneva.  , 

The  leading  Theories  about  Medicine  are  a]l,iinde» 
one  point  of  view,  equally  right,  the  Humoral  Paiko* 
logyjihe  Nervous  Pathology  under  their  varions  sub-i 
divisions  of  names,  principles,  and  practices.  Happf 
is  that  Patient,  whose  Doctor  has  a  theory,  which 
duly  combines  these  considerations,  and  which  direCI» 
him  first  to  cleanse  the  System  according  to  the  Ha* 
moral  Pathology,  and  then  to  support  it,  aocordiag 
to  the  Nervous  Pathology.  Now  this  is  absolutdy 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and 
we  cannot!  fear,  indulge  any  hope,  that  our  Science 
will  ever  be  so  fiur  advanced  as  to  make  an  attention 
to  the  Humoral  Pathology  tuuiecessary.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  Nervous  doctrine  more 
directly  leads  us  to  the  Master  key  in  the  Machinery, 
and  it  is  from  hence  more  attractive  of  the  regaid 
of  the  Practitioner,  and  more  dangerous  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Yet  assuredly,  as 
we  approach  to  the  discovery  of  this  master  key,  and 
learn  how  to  repress  or  prevent  those  irritations,  by 
which  Disordered  acuonsare  excited,  and  morbid 
congestions  or  secretions  are  produced;  an    applica* 

tioQ 
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tion  to  the  Humoral  Patiiology  will  be  less  necessarj, 
and  the  conservative  principle  of  the  System  will  either 
resist  their  existence  or  subdue  their  malignity ;  that 
is,in  other  words^  the  system  will  remove  the  oflfending 
matter  or  humors,by  its  own  powers^without  our  assist* 
ance.  When  I  speak  of  congestions^  I  must  be  per« 
mitted  to  clear  up  a  distinction  to  which  in  my  opi- 
nion Practitioners  do  not^suflSdentlj  attend«  Conges* 
tions  may  be  forming  in  the  System  for  days,  weeks 
and  even  months ;  yet  by  some  process  in  the  System 
they  are  not  much  folt,  till  Disorder  or  Fever  breaks 
out  finom  some  irritating  matter,  derived  from  without, 
or  existing  within  the  frame;  and  then  all  these  pre* 
ceding  congestions  become  morbid,  and  must  be  re* 
mqved  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  practice.  There  are 
Kli^wise  other  congestions,  which  arise  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Disorder,  and  these  likewise  must  be  removed,  the* 
by  gentle  means,  regularly  applied,  as  long  as  the 
Disorder  remains,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken 
the  Patient,  which  should  be  the  first  consideration  of 
the  Practitioner.  From  the  moment,Fever  exists  in  tba 
System,  regularly  formed  to  a  certain  point,  whatever 
be  its  name,  kind,  or  type^the  secretions  1  imagine,  are 
more  or  less  morbid.  Hence  arises  a  mistake,  which  the 
Pracdoner  is  too  apt  to  make,when  he  refuses  to  open 
the  bowels  of  his  Patients,  because  as  he  tells  you,they 
have  eaten  but  little  or  no  food,  during  their  illness, 
and  there  is  nothiug  to  remove.  He  foigets,  that  the 
various  secretions  are  going  forward,  and  that  they  ac« 
cumulate  sometimes  all  at  once  in  a  most  inconceiva* 
ble  degree,  from  the  moment  a  direct  Fever  comroen* 
^•es ;  nay  that  die  very  circumstance  of  a  person  not 
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eating,  or  wanting  the  accustoaiary  .siluiulus  ot  lood, 
which  would  assJBt  in  carrying  o%  or  correcting  these 
••cretions,  has  added  to  their  quantity  and  increased 
%\keu  morbid  quality. 

These  leading  theories  of  the  Humoral  ^inA  Nervous 

Pathologies  are  ail  right, undef  one  point,  and  they 

.  WiU  ey^r  continue  to  be  right,  ^  il\ey  leinie  tQ  different 

processes  and  agents  existing  in  the  k.-.^-, .  as  iop^r  ^ 

nao  continues  to  be^the  si^ine  coniposju/'^  :;i:  u,^Gvf>rr.- 

ad  by  the  same  laws* — BiU  all  theori-js  ui     >  /  \.-^^:j.'" 

uaefiil  &rthe  attainment  of  important  tri^L^i/ftr  m.  it 

.t^fey  lead  to  views  equally  iiqportant  with  resj:.ea   lo 

4mM:tice.T-rl  copceive  tbi^t  in  the  preseat  state  of  pur 

koQWledge  a  System  pf  ]?a,thology,  to  which  I  shall 

feature  to  give  the  Qf^meofth^  GoSfiQUsPaihology^ 

might  be  formed  o(\  the  .bas\9l  of  e^perim^Qt?  bj  a 

Philosophical  Physician  dolled  in  Chemistry,. which 

would  lead  to  discoveries  respecting  the  Aniipal  oeoo* 

^omy^  equally  iroportaiAt  i^  theoiy  a^^d  in  pracUoe. . 

I 

Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  Disorders, 
jn  which  Gas  is  foupd^as  »n  annoying  or  pernicious  a|« 
,^dant  on  th^  Malady,  lu  Hysterical  and  Hypocon- 
dria^l  affections  it  rages  witli .  most  biUe^ul  effects, 
und  forms  the  most  proniioent  character  .in  these  Dis- 
prders.  All  agree  on  this  moitter,  and  every  one  JuiQWt 
about  the  Hysteric  Globe  of  wind  rising  in  the  throat 
and  the  Epileptic  Ait  SfC.  ^«  Writers  bring  us  to  thia 
.ppint  at  every  page  of  their  Enquirie9,(  Whytt  on  Ner- 
voiiis  pisordera  pp.  188,  190,  291,  8S9,  231,  255^ 
.9^l  319^  3800  In  Asthipa  the  Dyspeptic  state  of  the 

*  stomach 
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fttoniach  is  so  prevaleui^says  Dr.  Bree,  '^  ina  great  ma* 
^^  jority  of  caaesj)  that  it  is  difBcult  to  acparaCQ  U  aaa 
^^predisposition  or  symptom  in  considering  aU.  Wfl 
**  may  justly  call  it  the  cause  of  one  speciesj  but  it  will 
*^  be  foi^d  that  none  is  clearly  unconnected  with  Jla^ 
^^  iukncey  which,  without  any  certain  exception^makea 
"  part  of  the  Paroxysm  or  precedes  it."  (  148  9.  ) 
The  same  Author  observes  in  another  place,  (  p.  34.  ) 
^*  FlsUus  has  been  said  to  distend  the  kings,  &c.  being 
**  carried  there  by  the  lactealSy  and  in  a  certain  case^ 
<^  the  Lungs  were  so  swelled  ^iih  windj^BS  to  fill  the 
*^whQlecavity  of  the  breast.  Salvias  assures  us,  that 
^'  FliUus  mdce  their  way  every  where.  And  Af  r.  JobQ 
'^  Hunter,  coincides  in  his  opinion,  as  we  may  pre- 
<^  sume  from  the  account  of  the  explosions  from  the 
"yagina." — tp  which  our  iiuthor  adds,  **Notwith. 
<' sunding  these  authoritias,  it  may  perhaps  be  most 
^^  prudent  to  bdieve  that  the  bloqd  contains  no  de* 
'^tached  masses  of  air«7  Sylvius  only  speaks  the 
opinion  of  his  master  Hippociates,  (Sect.  .3.  p.  80.  n. 
40.  )  who  conceives,  that  when  the  air  is  admitted  w^ 
to  the  blood  or  afifects  the  blood,  the  rigor  of  a  fever  is 
produced.  Tlie  account  of  Hippocrates  may  be  applied 
to  the  little  Febrile  paroxysm  in  digestion.  John  Hun- 
ter's science  may  be  said  to  accord  with,  and  to  con* 
firm  the  universal  opinion  of  Antiquity.  Every  thing 
in  the  ancient  Physiologists,  \ifhich  is  i^ecorded,  de  Uie- 
arioifr  partibus  et  aftctibus  &c.  &c.  is  connected  wiih 

Commotion  and  with  Aura  or  Vapour^  both  as  qause 
and  effect.  ( See  Hippocrat.  S.  6.  p.  126.,  passim,  )4S. 
Aret.  S4.  B.  Richerand  444.  )  and  a  rerharkable  pas- 

sag9  in  Orpheus  on  stones,  12.  and  13,  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

Euripides 
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Euripides  taught  by  his  master  Anaxagoras,unfold8  thitf 
doctrine  on  the  Athenian  stage,  and  to  this  source  he 
attributes  the  ^v^^tth  yvvAUVf  dffjLoftA  in  the 
person  of  the  unfortunate  Phaedra.  In  the  chorus. 
Composed  of  Women,  we  have  Afliiut^  n^w  toI§ 
vnJ^vof  dj4MfA.  Our  great  Bard  too  has  exhibited  the 
same  doctrine  in  Lear,  where  he  has  adopted  the  ima- 
gery belonging  to  the  Fauces  graveolentis  Avemi.  This 
imagery  is  likewise  connected  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  Stage,  (  See  a  specimen  of  a  Commentary  on 
Bhakspeare  by  the  writer  of  these  discus8ion8,p»  178.  J 
The  story  of  Scylla  appears  to  be  derived  fix>m  the 
same  source,  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  iiigtrtiia 
tnonstris*  We  shall  not  wonder  at  the  metaphor,  i^ 
plied  here,  when  we  recollect  a  similar  metaphor  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach,  Lupus  latrat*  Yirgil,  as  we 
know,  supposes  this  story  of  Scylla,  to  be  chaunted  by 
a  Philosopher^  among  other  stories  relating  to  the 
Phenomena  of  Nature.  If  this  conjecture  about 
Scylla  should  be  just,  we  see  that  even  Mythologists 
are  ignorant  of  some  things. 

In  Dropsy,as  it  is  known,  that  it  is  not  often  caused 
by  water  taken  into  the  System,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  sometimes  cured  by  wateir  so  taken,  accord* 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Millman,  (Cullen,  1684.)  we  might  ask, whether  it  wa« 
not  the  product  of  the  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  gas 
within  the  frame,  disposed  to  admit  the  combination, 
by  which  water  is  produced.  The  fits  of  St.  Vitus^ 
Dance  are  preceded  by  a  kind  of  tingling  sensation, 
^^  that  ascends  like  a  Cold  Air  up  the  spine  and  there 

is 
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^^  18  a  Flaiuleni  paiD  in  the  left  Hypoehondriiiai  with 
*^  obstinate  costiveness"  Dr.  Thomas'  Practice  &c.  340* 
Of  the  Colics  one  is  called  the  Flaiuleni  Colie;  and  hers 
too  Dyspepsia  and  Cosiiveness  are  the  attendants. 

From  how  many  Disorders  9se' Dyspepsia  &  Costive* 
ness  abflcnt,  and  when  they  are  present.  Flatus  is  *  the 
constant)  annoying  attendant.  Dyspepsia  is  sometimes 
converted  into  that  afflicting  Malady  Consumpiion,(Sc% 
Dr.  Ferriar's  Med.Hist.  Conversion  of  Diseases^p.  S6> 
and  the  aflTection  of  the  Stomach  is  Idiopathic.  Prac* 
titioners  may  even  mistake  Dypepsia  for  an  Hepatic 
Complaint)  and  miserable  is  the  Patient,  whose  Doc* 
tor  has  made  such  a  mistake,  which  I  fear  some 
Doctors  are  most  apt  to  do«  Dr.  Ferriar  was  himself 
once  attacked  with    such  a  Disease,  and  he  has  no 
doubt  that  ^^  all  these  symptoms  may  be  produced  bj 
^^  acidity  in  the  Stomach,  and  a  spasmodic  a&ctioa 
^^  of  the  Duodenum,' without  any  organic  lesion  of 
^^  the  I^iver.     The  distinction  is,  that  the  pain  may  be 
^'  felt  to  change  its  place  a   little  on  the  exclusion  of 
«  Wind '»  ribid.  p.  27-8.)  What   ravages  on    the 
frame  might  not  the  administration  of  that  dreadful 
Drug  Calomel   produce,  under  such  a  mistake  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  daring  Doctor.    Our  grave  Lee* 
turers  should,  in  my  opinion  be    perpetually  ui|^ing 
their  pupils  never  to  consult  their  Nosologies,  at  the  - 
commencement  of  their  practice.     When  appropriate 
Remedies  are  wanted^  the  Disorder  will  speak  for  it 
self.We  may  affirm, that  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  ahun* 
dred,  or  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  cases  out  of 
a  thousand,  the  Practitioner  should  do  nothing,  but 

S  G  endeavour 
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eiidenYOUi  lo  improve  the  general  beaklu    This  is  to 
be  ci^koe  by  airT-«Kercise — early  rUing-^a  perpetual, 
daily  attentiur\  to  the  state  of  the  boweb^  and  by 
keeping  up  the  force  of  the  stomach  by  a  generous  tho? 
most  temperate  diet  and  drink,   and  if  necessary  by 
mild  bitters,  and  even  by  Peruvian  bark,  if  they  are 
applied  in  small  quantities.     Dr.  Heberden  alluding 
to  this  general  care  of  the  health  and  of  the  stomaeh 
in  paiticular  ^^  for  the  purpoj^e  of  enabling  nature  ^ 
^^  struggle  successfully  with  the  malady  **  observes — 
"  Too  much  atieniion  can  never  be  paid  to  this  very 
^'  important  article  of  a  just  method  of  treating  apa^ 
**  lient.     Every  distemper  requires  it  and  in  many  ii 
<'  is  all  thai  a  Physician  can    do.  *'    (p.  13  )  Ths 
young  Practitioner  should  listen  to  this  advice  as  to 
the  edict  of  an  oracle.     Dr.  Bree  has  proved  to  ^ 
demonstration,  in  his  own  case,    ijiat.the  specific 
Kmedy  for  an  Asthma  is  the  improvement  of  the  gene- 
ral health  by  air — exercise  and  early  rising.    I  must 
pass  thro'  every  Disorder,  if  I  should  attempt  fully  to 
illustrate  the  position,  that  Gas  is  the  annoying  attfo* 
dant  in  Diseases,  and  we  all  see  that  fi'om  the  momeni 
it  exists,  it  creates  or  increases  costiveness,  ^Hbat  bane 
"of  health  and  s.ource  of  manifold  distress/*  says  Dr. 
Hamilton  (p.  1 15)  without  supposing  the  Gas,   to  be 
(>oisonoos,  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  Diaphragm,in  unloading  the  contents 
of  the  Bowels.    1  cannot  forbear  producing  one  more 
example  in  the  Perilonitisy  a  ten  ible  malady,  in  which 
Disorder  the  intestines  are  found  on  dissection  afler 
Death  to  be    distended  with  Air    to  aa  enormous 
site  '*  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Pemberton  in  hia 

Practical 
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Pmctical  Treatise  on  tlie  various  Disorders  of  the 
k&bdominal  Viscera — a  most  excellent  work — fall  of. 
good  sense  and  good  Practice. 

But  in  FeverSy  the  great  Disturbers  of  the  System, 
Gas  must  be  considered  as  an  important  agent,  and  I 
know*not  whether  any  Theory  has  yet  been  given,  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Hippocrates.    Cmlen  has  observed, 
.  that  the  Death  in  Fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
Poison^  and  that  this  Poison  may  either  be  the  J/i- 
uimoy  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Fever,  nt  the  putn4l 
matter  generated  in  the  course  of  the  Fever.  The  Pot- 
sonotts  Miasma  brinfrs  us  to  G^,and  lience  we  proceed 
to  the  various  Contagious  Miasmata  or  Gasesy  produ- 
.  cing  Epidemical  Disorders.  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
llie  stomach  is  the  Brst  or  greac  sui&rer  in  these  poison- 
ous Gaset,and  who  knows  but  that  a  simple  Chemical 
affinity  might  counteract  in  a  moment  the  malignity 
of  the  poison  and  cut  off  at  once  all  future  conse- 
quences. If  we  knew  the  nature  of  the  Oas,  which  was 
the  bane,  we  should  be  ready  wilh  6ur  antidaic.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  way  to  the  stomach,  and  we 
know  that  it  affords  us  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
the  administration  of  our  remedies.      Happy  is    the 
Patient,  whose  Doctor  has  a  Theory,    which  leads 
him  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  First  passages,  the 
Stomach  and  Intestines,  as  thecause  or  seat  of  Disor- 
ders, pr  as  the  important  parts  of  the  Systena,   to 
which  our  remedies  should  be  directed.    It  is  curious, 
that  we  should  have  applied  a  Chemical  affinity,  as  the 
Nitric  acld,to  correct  the  Poisonous  Ghu  when  it  ex« 
ists  in  the  Atmosphere,  before  it  comes  to  the  Sto- 
mach 
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mach,  and  thould  not  hare  thought  of  using  a  similar 
device  ibr  its  correction  in  the  seat,  where  its  injury  is 
committed.  This  attempt  at  correcting  the  evil  under 
any  form  is  right ;  as  we  iaiow,  that  the  air  at  small 
distances  conveys  the  Contagious  effluvia,  and  affords 
the  aptitude  for  the  existence  of  the  infecting  cause. 
We  must  remember  however, that  Miasma  issues  fix>m 
the  Human  body  itself — ^that  poisonous  matter  is  there 
•Uborated,  and  exists  either  within  or  on  ther  surfiica 
of  the.  frame.  Dr.  Cullen,  aswe  see  imagines,  that 
the  Miasma  may  remain  as  the  irritating  ^  agent 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Disorder,  and  as- 
suredly,if  that  be  8o,it  may  operate  more  violently  upon 
the  frame,  as  the  vital  eneigy  is  diminished  from  the 
debility  br6ught  upon  the  system:  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  probably  the  intensity  of  this  poison  is 
not  increased  by  its  continuance  within  the  firame,  as 
the  Poison  finally  wears  itself  out,  and  the  frame  reco- 
vers, if  it  can  withstand  the  shock  from  other  causes. 

Dr.  Darwin  records  the  well  known  fact,  '^  that  th» 
^'  materials  in  the  Stomach  are  such  and  in  such  a 
^situation,  as  immediately  to  run  into  fermentation 
*^  when  digestion  is  impeded,  and  he  quotes  the  &« 
miliar  fact  fi^mDr.  Hales,  that  an  ^' apple  during  fer« 
^<  mentation  gives  up  six  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  air 
(  Zoonom.  S.  XXIII.  5.  )  He  attributes  the  stop- 
page  of  the  motion  of  the  Heart,  which  sometimea 
occurs,  to  Oas,  and  says,  that  it  may  be  prevented  by 
extricating  air  from  the  Stomach,  (  Sect.  25. 17.) 
This  author  observes  in  general ;  that  the  torpor  of 
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the  Stomach  is  attended  by  indigestion,  and  ^'conse- 
*^  quemlj  flatulency  and  with  pain,  which  is  usually 
^*  called  the  Cramp  of  the  Stomach, "  It  is  from  this 
toipor  of  the  Stomach,  as  he  justly  observe8,^^that  peo* 
'*  pie  often  die  in  the  Gout, "  In  his  Theory  ot  Fe?ers 
he  observes  (  Sup.  1.  9. 1.  )*Hhat  the  Lungs  and  Sto* 
mach  in  many  cases  of  G>ntagion  become  torpid,  as 
<^  in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Watt  with  Hydrocarbo* 
<^  nate  Gas,  a  few  respirations  of  which  produced 
*'  sickness  and  Syncope.  The  particles  of  Contagious 
*<  matter  thus  received  by  respiration  somewhat  resem- 
^^ble  in  their  effect  the  acid  Groses  from  Charcoal, which 
'^  if  they  do  not  instantly  destroy,  induce  a  Fever  and 
*^  the  PatientjSlowly  recovers."  This  writer  then  gives 
an  instance  in  his  owi^^case,  of  inhaling  a  ^  vapor  fh>in 
the  ground  but  once  only,  which  produced  a  Fever  of 
twelve  hours  continuance. 

Dr.  Currie  in  his  Medical  Reparis  on  the  effects  of 
Waier  in  Fevers^  observes  respecting  the  cause  of  Fe- 
vers. The  Symptoms  resemble  those  produced  by  inha* 
'^  Ung  certain  Gases y  whose  properties  are  known,  and 
^^  this  circumstance  serves  to  strengthen  those  views 
**  of  the  nature  of  Contagion^  which  the  new  Chemis* 
^^  try  has  suggested.  They  seem  also  to  have  a  resem- 
^^  blanoe,  tho'  a  more  remote  one,  to  the  effects  of 
^<  certain  Poisons  operating  on  the  Stomach,  or  intro- 
^^  duced  into  the  circulation  by  the  Absorbents,  The 
^^  remote  cause  of  Fever  may  be  considered  as  itself 
'^  a  Poison^  acting  directly  on  the  sensorinm  com- 
**  mane."  In  a  note  this  writer  observes,  ''The  oon« 
^*  jecturs  of  DnMitchel  of  New  York,that  the  Gaseous 
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'^  axt/d  of  Nitrogen  it  the  cause  of  the  dreadful 

'<  of  Afnmca  and  the  West  Indies,  is  highly  ingeniotis 

^'  and  deseryes  gi'eat  attention  (  p.  146.  J 

Nothing  can  be  more  cnrioiis,  than  these  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Currie,  and  it  is  marvellous,  that  this  train 
of  ideas  has  not  operated  in  producing  a  system  of 
Gaseous  Pathology*  What  Theory  can  be  more  di- 
rect and  obvious  than  the  idea  of  Ilippoeraies^lhat  an 
good  Gas  is  the  Pabulum  vitvSy  so  probably  Gas,  as 
hurtful  in  quantity  or  qtiahty,  is  thechief  cause^of  our 
Disorders.  This  pernicious  Fomes  of  Diseases  is  the 
Fermenium  Peregrinum  of  Morton,  which  can  meaa 
nothing  but  Gras,and  the  Septic  Poison  of  Dr.  Lambe^ 
which  he  haf  discoverd  in  Spring  Water.  The  nature 
of  this  Septic  Poison,  aA  the  cause  of  Disorders,  ii 
discussed  in  a  Spirit  of  research  characteristic  of  a  Man 
of  science  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  enquiring 
mind.  This  writer,  tho'  hift  thuughts  iMre  dimrlad  to 
aeoth^r  idea,  cannot  help  observing  t^t  ihe  SepiHt 
PoiisoHf  which  is  the  otject  of  his  enquiry  5*  exists 
^^  probably,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ibrmi,  aad  doubt- 
^^  less  in  great  abundance  in  the  form  of  f^ases^  nr 
«^  united  *  to  orr^rm  fluids  J*  (  p.  110,  )  Inaumera* 
Ue  tkmgs  there  are,  which  cbtltaih  this  Fomes  maK^ 
and  which  predi^x)se  the  System  to  its  generation, 
but  the  evil  exists  under  its  most  destnietive  shape, 
^v^hen  it  assumes  the  fi>rm  of  Oas^  penetnUing 
the  ddioate  Vessels^  and  urging  them  to  disordered 
action,  by  its  noxious  qualityi  or  by  the  meGkaoical 
«fiect  of  distensioti.  What  ravages  may  we  not  con- 
ceive to  bie  prodaoed  by  such  a  cause,  and  we  may 
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justly  wonder  that,  these  vessels  are  able  to  withstand 
the  evil.  There  are  innumeFable  things  likewise^ 
which  aie  applied  to  prevent — to  weaken  or  destroy 
this  Fomes  morbarum.  These  are  the>  remedies  pre- 
scribed in  the  various  Systems  of  Pathology,  which  as 
I  observed  l^efore,  under  one  mode  oi  considering 
them,  are  all  rigl)t.  But  something  is  still  wanting 
mure  impoitant  perhaps,  and  more  consonant  to  ther 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  days.  As  we.  talk 
about  these  noxious  Gases^in  the  language  of  Chemist* 
ry,  and  discover  their  properties  from  the  stores  of  this 
Art,  so  ought  we  to  employ  the  same  Science  to  coun- 
teract their  force,  when  they  are  supposed  to  exert  their 
maligiiity  on  the  frame  by  producing  the  most  direfii} 
disorders. 

That  we  know  nothing  at  present  about  the  process 
going  forward  in  this  complex  laboratory  of  the  inter- 
nal Microcosm  of  Man  is  evident  from  the  fitct,  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Chemical  proper- 
ties attached  to  the  great  agent,  by  which  the  nutri- 
mentt  which  he  receives,  is  made  to  form  the  materials 
of  his  composition,  the  Gastric  Juice*  I  quote,  as  an 
host  of  authorities,  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Henry,  ''This 
''  imperfect  account  of  th.e  Properties  of  the  Gastric 
''juice  affords  however,  no  explanation  of  the  solvent 
^  power  which  it  exerts  on  all  animal  and  v^table 
"  substances.  Again  he  says  that  certain  &ctSy  which 
he  records,  "as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Ghtftric  juic^ 
^  in  coagulating  milk,  are  quite  inexpUcabk  on  any 
^  known   principle.  "    (  vol.  S.    p.  S6S.  )  —These 
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observations  must  not  be  considered  as  foreign  to  the 
professed  purpose  of  the  present  Enquiry ;  as  the  grea- 
test discovery,  which  could  be  made  in  the  Resuscita- 
tive  Art,  would  be  a  Chemical  illustration  of  the  Gases 
by  which  Su^nded  Animation  is  produced,  in  Dis« 
orders,  Fevers,  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  how  impor* 
tant  this  discussion  would  be  respecting  those  poiso- 
nous Gases,  which  produce  Asphyxia  in  cases  of 
Accident. 

I  wbulil.that  I  possessed  any  gifts  of  peimtasion,  by 
which  I  could  excite  our  great  Chemists  to  turn  their 
meditations  to  the  cause  of  sufiering  man,  and  to  sup- 
ply from  their  stores,  some  devices,  by  which  the  pow- 
ers of  Life  may  be  retained  or  recalled — by  which,  as 
long  as  he  is  destined  to  exist,  under  the  changes  of  a 
flleeling  frame,  a  sound  mind  may  be  preserved  in  a 
sound  body.  lam  persuaded,  that  mental  disabilities, 
hallucinations  &c.  &c.  are    chiefly  derived  from  the 
source,  which  I  have  unfolded  :  The  state  of  tlie  frame 
in  Hypochondriacal  and  Nervous  afiections,forces  this 
hypothesis  upon  us. — Our  Chemists  bend  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  Arts  of  Life,  but  not  to  the  Art  of  Livings 
the.  well  being  of  the  creature,for  whom  and  by  whom 
these  Arts  are  cultivated. — If  Chemistry  boasts  its 
power  of  ministering  to  the  Arts  of  Life,  in  purposes 
ofdietorof  luxury,  in  the  concoction  of  Liquors^ 
Wbes,  &c.  (  Henry's  Chem.  vol.  I.  XXVIL  )  how 
would  this  Science  be  rewarded  by  the  Race  of  the 
Gourmands,  if  it  should  teach  them  to  enjoy  as  well  at 
to  possess  :  How  would  they  shower  their  gifts  upon 
this   Artj  if  Jt  should  teach  them  to  subdue    that 
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dreadful  enemy,  which  lurks  in  their  drugged  dUhet 
and  tiieir  hot  or  fermented  potations,  polluting  die 
present  enjoyments  of  their  banquets,  and  predicting 
the  future  and  inevitable  evils,  which  await  tliem  and 
which  will  at  last  burst  forth  amidst  disturbed  facul- 
ties and  tortured  limbs,  in  Famei  and  Oaset^  with* 
out  number  or  name,  as  from  some  infernal  caldron^ 
the  Spirits  o(  Gout^  Fevtr^  Pabj^y  Jiypochondrioy' 
JUatmt^  Sfc.  4*c. 

We  must  not  regard  this  vein  of  imagery  to  be  re- 
mote from  the  present  occasion,  as  the  same  language 
is  familiarly  applied  to  similar  Physical  &cls,when  tha 
annoying  attendants  on  certain  nervous  afiections  are 
called  Vapours,  and  when  the  miserable  Hypochon- 
driac personifies  the  horrors  which  these  Vapors  pro« 
duce,  under  the  name  of  Blue  DeviVi  those  Infernal 
Spirits  by  which  he  is  haunted. 

As  this  probably  is  the  last  time  in  which  I  shall 
aver  address  the  Public  on  Physical  subjects,  I  can- 
not help  adding  another  observation,  on  the  study  of 
Chemistry.  I  conceive  that  the  mathematics  should  form 
the  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  this  Art  andindeed 
fcr  all  others*  We  may  collect  Physical  facts  without 
the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  a  vast  store  of  these  (acts 
have  in  truth  been  already  collected,  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  ardor.zeal,an(l  dexterity, with  which  they 
have  been  accumulated ;  but  they  can  only  be  arranged, 
as  belonging  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  by  the  power  of 
the  Mathematical  Science.  Who  can  tell  but  that  the 
grtai  secrtiy  which  has  so  long  eluded  our  search,may 
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be  deposited,  at  this  moaient,unknown  and  disregard^ 
ed,  in  a  Series  of  Waring  or  De  Moivre. — ^I  know^ 
what  advances  the  Chemists  have  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Science,  and  I  am  aware,  from  xnj  own 
knowledge,  that  one  of  our  great  Chemists  is  a  light 
good — grounded  Mathematician.  This  (pinion  oa 
the  application  of  Mathematics  to  Chemistry  I  deli* 
yered  nearly  twenty  years  ago  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  our  beloved  and  venerated  Al$na  Mdery 
in  the  following  words.  ^^  Mecum  enim  id  senq>er 
^^  statuere  soleo, — id  semper  mihi  ipsi  omnino  peraua- 
^^deo,  nihil  in  re  Chemica,  Magnetiea,  E3ectrica,  Phi* 
^Hosophica  expectare  nobis  licere  grave  magnumve, 
^*  nisi  aliquis  ad  hsc  omnia  uno  intuitu  inspicienda 
^Handem  oriatur,  qui  summus  sit  mnmbusjue  nmmerii 
^^  dbsolutus  maihematicus^** 
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The  Means  of  Rksuscitatioh  amUed  by 
the  Humane  Societies  &c.    in  cases  of 

SUSP£NDM»  AnJMJTIOK, 

.  I  shall  in  this  last  Article  briefly  ena« 
merale  the  principal  means  of  Resuscitation, 
which  are  applied  by  the  Humane  Societies 
.&c.  in  cases  of  Suspended  Animation  }.  and 
this  I  do  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  nothing 
jUntouched  on  the  subject^  and  of  shewing^ 
how  few  the  devices  are>  which  have  been  at 
present  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  this 
Art.  In  cases  of  Drowning  it  is  recommen-r 
ded>  tliat  the  body  should  be  wiped  perfectly 
dry  and  be  laid  between  warm  blankets—* 
bags  filled  with  waim  materials,  as  heated 
sand — bricks  &c.  or  bladders  full  of  warm 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet^ — that  flannel  cloths  dipped  in  Warm 
water  and  wrung  out,  should  be  applied  to 
(he  Heart  and  Chest — or  a  bladder  full  of 
warm  water  be  placed  directly  on  the  pit  of 
the  Stomach. — I  conceive,  that  making  the 
feet  perfectly  clean  by  warm  water  and  soap^ 
applied  by  means  of  a  brushy  rubbing  briskly 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  would  be  particularly 
eflicacious  in  the  case  of  drowned  persons^ 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  Society^ 

among 
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among:  whom  these  parts  have  become  har«- 
dened  by  labour — txcglect  of  frequent  ablu- 
tion &c.  and  therefore  less  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions. In  the  practice  of  our  ancient 
Physicians  it  was  customary  to  apply  pige- 
ons just  killed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  order 
to  rouse  the  Patient,reduced  to  a  low  state  of 
debility  ;  and  I  cannot  coticeive  a  more  po- 
tent  agent  than  this'  in  the  extreme  condi- 
tion of  debility  under  the  name  of  Suspended 
Animation.  While  these  applications  ar« 
made  to  different  parts  of  the  frame,  the  pro- 
cess of  friction  with  warm  flannels  over  erery 
part  of  the  body,  must  be  proceeding  with 
the  greatest  perseverance,  diligence  and  zeal. 
The  action  of  rubbing  is  the  great  procession 
which  the  success  of  the  Resuscitative  Art 
ehiefly  depends. 

As  much  fresh  air  should  be  allowed  as  pofi- 
sible,  and  the  room  in  which  the  Patient  lies 
should  be  in  a  temperature  according  to  the 
ifteason,  M'ith  a  due  warmth  to  forward  the 
process  of  rendering  warm,  and  of  a  due 
coolness  to  admit  the  fresh  air.  No  more 
persons  should  be  present  than  those, who  are 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  operati- 
en  required.     The  expansion  of  the  Lun2;s  is 
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to  be  attempted  either  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon pair  of  bellows,  or  of  tbe  instrument  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hunter.  The  bellows  must  ba 
applied  to  one  nostril ;  and  the  other  nostril, 
as  likewise  the  mouth^mustbeshut,  and  while 
the  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  this  me* 
thod,  it  isev|>edient,  that  the  ribs  should  be 
pressed  gently  down,  when  they  exhibit  any 
elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  fa- 
miliar process  of  respiration.  The  epiglottis 
should  be  gently  raised  in  order  to  admit  the 
air  of  the  bellows  into  the  windpipe,  that  it 
may  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  yet  this  ope-» 
ration  requires  considerable  skill,  lest  the  air, 
which  is  destined  for  the  lungs,  should  find 
itswayHhroughthe  mouth.  While  this  process 
of  inflating  the  lungs  is  going  forward  by 
two  ArtistVythe  great  business  of  friction  should 
be  proceedinsr  with  the  most  strenuous  per* 
severance.  These  operations  should  be  con- 
tinued for  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours. 

It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process 
to  stimulate  the  intestines,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Humane  Societies  formerly  employ- 
ed the  fumes  of  Tobacco ;  tho*  it  is  now  just- 
ly conceived  more  adviseable  to  use  clys- 
ters   of     water  moderately  warm    with    a 

handful 
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lyuidfuil  of  common^  Salt  dlBsoIved  in  it^or 
simple   ^'4iUx,  with  a  little  of  the  essence  of 
peppermint^  Tolatile  or  rectified  spint.    The 
bodj  should  be  now  and  then  tihakeo,  and 
when  Ihe  skin  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
res^red  to  its  former  sosceptibillty^it  is  recom^ 
mended  to  rub  parts  of  the  body  as  the  sto* 
ma(h|  heart,  ^mj>les«  wrists^  and  ancles,  wuh 
tbf  iMimtnlum  Amtnoniw  carbonfltU.  Bleed- 
ing is  somettipes  applied,and  when  there  is  aa 
idoBf  that  there  is  ^  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
Iuea4«  bleeding  may  be  useful.  |f  a  stupor  ap- 
pears after  recoTery,  it  will  be  r^gbt  to  take 
away  sofue  biood,  which  tS^ct,  leeches  ap« 
pH«d  to  (he  t^mpl^s  will  best  prodpce. 


Efectrifcity  judiciously,  used  is 
to  be  a  serviceable  auxiliary^  and  Galvanism, 
which  .has  produced  such  wonderous  eT^hihi- 
tions  on  dead  bpdies,  seems  to  present  i|a 
with  ihe  great^est  prospects  of  success  in  re^ 
storing  Suspended  Animation,  if  a  time  shall 
ever  arise,  when  we  know  how  to  ;iviejd  t^is 
nighty  age^t  to  a  good  purpose. 

When  lifis  seems  to  be  returning,  wine  and 
water  spiced,  or  brandy  and  water,  or  a  tea 
spoottful  of  sa/ vo/ati/e  should  be  conveyed 
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into  the  Btomack.  The  strength  and  mode 
of  doingthis  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of 
4he  Artist^but  it  is  agreed,that  the  liquid  to  be 
given^should  be  in  small  quantities  and  repeat- 
ed at  iotenrals.  If  the  object  of  bur  care 
should  be  Tery  young,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  put  him  into  bed  between  two 
healthy  persons,  and  this  Will  shdw  us»  that 
the  warm  hands  of  those,  who  are  employed 
in  rubbings  will  be  in  a  certain  state  of  the 
frame  most  efficacious  in  promoting  our  pur- 
pose«  It  is  recommended  by  some  to  lay  the 
body  into  a  warm  bath^or  into  hot  grains,  if  a 
brew  house  should  be  near,  or  to  cover  the 
body  with  ashes ;  and  a  case  is  produced  of  a 
drowned  person  after  lying  six  hours  in  water 
having  being  recovered  by  being  placed  in  a 
dung  hill.  These  are  the  chief  or  rather  they 
may  be  considered,  as  all  the  means,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Resuscitative  Pro* 
cess  for  the  recovering  of  the  Drowned. 

The  means  recommended  in  other  cases  of 
Asphyxia,  as  it  is  called,  differ  but  little  from 
these.  If  the  person  has  suffered  this  suspen- 
sion of  vital  action  by  any  noxious  vapours 
it  is  recoaunended,  as  the  first  step,  that  the 
bowels  and  ribs  should  be  compressed  so 
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as  to  expell  as  much  as  may  be  the  destructive 
air  within  the  frame.  In  cases  of  fits  from 
intoxication^  cold  to  the  head  is  particularly 
servicable,  vinegar^  ether^  Sec.  to  ihe  temples^ 
putting  the  feet  in  warm  water,  &;c,  vomit- 
ing and  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery 
are  particuFarly  recommended.  In  cases  of 
persons  in  a  lifeless  state  from  cold,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
fire  too  80on,and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
commence  the  first  operation  of  frictioo«  by 
rubbing  them  with  snow« 

These  means  of  restoring  Suspended  Ani- 
mation are  few  in  number^  nor  can  they  be 
s^id  to  have  been  derived  from  the  efforts  of 
Science.  They  are  such  as  were  supplied 
from  the  first  thoughts  of  Medical  Menp  sud-> 
denly  directed  to  this  subject  from  an  impulse 
of  the  Public  mind,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Humane  Societies.  Even  that  portioa 
of  these  devices,  which  relates  to  Galvanism, 
promising,  as  it  appears  such  potent  results, 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  Resascitativ& 
Process  at  all,  with  a  design  of  effecting  the 
purpose  of  the  Art,  and  it  has  served  only  to 
amaze  or  amuse  us  with  wonderous  exhibiti- 
ons. Valuable  as  the  Humane  Societies  are^ 

and 
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mid  ardent  and  iiiie)lig;6nt  as  same  of  the  wor-» 
thy  members^Professional  and  Priyate,  of  these 
Bodies  may  have  been  in  the  oanse  of  theii* . 
intistution^  1  am  grieved  to  add^  that.  they» 
have  remained  without  =  due  and  effectual, 
patronage  or  support,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  existence.  The  men  of  Science  and) 
the  mere  fortunate  Practitioners  in  the  Medi^ 
cal  profession  seem  to  have  turned  aside  with 
fastidious  neglect  from  such  institutions  and 
from  jail  attempts  to  promote  the  Art^  which 
these  Societies  fii^st  established*  We  cati 
scareel  V  reckon  more  thaii  three  writers  of  es^ 
tabtiabed  Medical  character>  who  have  di-» 
reelrly^treated  on  this  subject^  Mr.  Coleman^ 
Mn  Kite»  and  Dr.  Goodwin ;  as  the  obser^ 
vations  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Jh*  CuUen  are 
rather  opinions^  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  give>  as  in  a  case  submitted  to  their  cousin 
deration^  than  deliberate  discussions,  pro* 
ceeding  from  meditation  and  design. 

I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
means  Af  Resuscitation^  which  have  been  aU 
ready  proposed^  and  first  I  shall  begin  with 
{considering  the  device  relating  to  the  Lunga 
It  seems  agreed^  that  in  Drowning,  the  cause 
of  Death  is  the  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the 

3  E  Lungs 
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Lungs  for  want  of  air  to  keep  this  organ  in    \\b 
accustomed  motion.  The  ceasing  of  the  action 
of  the  Lungs  may  be  said  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  Death  in  all  cases^    whether  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  that  agent,  which  is  neces* 
sary  for  its  motion^  or  from  the  sympathy  of  this 
organ  with  other  parts,  which  are  deranged 
in  their  action.    Dr.  Fothergill  has  adopted 
the  familiar  idea,  which  is  so  obTious,  and   has 
compared  the  Lungs  in  the  Machine  of  Man 
to  the  Pendulum  ki  the  works  of  a  Clock.     If 
you  stop  the  Pendulum  in  a  Clock,  the  machine 
stands  still,  and  if  you  put  the  Pendulum  again 
into  motion,  the  Machine  proceeds  as   before. 
Such  under  certain  circumstances  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Lungs — a  property,  which  was 
before  altogether  unknown,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple.    In  the  ancient  world  some  traces  of  this 
knowledge  appear,   but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think,  that  it  ever  passed  into  the  evidence  of 
a  proposition.    In  the  experiments  made  with 
dogs,  the  comparison  of  the  Pendulum  and  the 
Lungs  is  compleat,  as  it  has  been  found,  that 
when  the  Lungs  collapse .  the  vital  motion  cea- 
ses, or  the  Animal  dies,  and  when  the  Lungs 
swell  out  the  vital  motion  is  restored,  or  Uie 
Animal  lives. 


It 
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*  It  U  now  known,  that  the  Pendulum  of  Man^ 
the  Lungfl^  may  be  set  in  motion,  or  under  a- 
notber  metaphor,  that  the  vital  Bpark  may  be 
blown  op  with  the  same  instrument,  and  some* 
times  almost  with  the  same  facility,  as  you  blow 
up  the  embers  of  the  sinking  fire.  With  this  fact 
ftally  ascertained  it  is  marvellous,  that  the  mind 
did  not  proceed  a  little  ftirther,  and  enquire^ 
whether  this  property  of  the  Lungs  was  con- 
fined only  to  one  species  of  accidents,  by  which 
that  organ  may  be  stopped,  or  whether  it  does 
notextend  to  other  cases  likewise,  which  are  ap- 
parently less  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  such  a 
motion.  We  may  safely  proceed  with  the  com- 
parison, fortified  as  we  are,  by  the  fiicts  already 
discovered;  and  everything  wttt  lead  us  to  pros- 
pects of  hope  in  the  prosecution  of  our  research. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Machine  of  man 
and  of  the  Clock  will  be  finally  worn  out,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  stir  the  Pendulum  or  to  set 
the  machine  in  motion  will  at  last  be  exhausted 
in  vain.  We  know  iiot  however  how  often  it 
ipay  stop,  and  how  ofien  it  may  be  a^in  re- 
stored to  motion ;  an<l  what  reason  have  we  to 
disbelieve,  that  this  restoration  in  both  Machines 
if  it  can  be  effected  once,  may  not  be  prodtt- 
ced  as  often  as  we  please,  if  no  organical  ihjury 
has  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

We 
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We  know  likewise,  thatthib^reat  or^^ati    for 
continuing  the  functions  of  Liffe  is  placed    ful- 
ly within  our  reach^  and  we  know  too  ftb^t  its 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  process  of  Life^  ike 
Stomach  and  the  IntestUieSj  afe  placed  wtihin 
our  reach  likevyise,  and  that  we  may  apply  our 
Stimulants  to  these  parts,  while  we  are  movio^ 
the  Pendulum  by   qtlier  moans.     Tbb  is  a 
great  advantage  in  a  Sympathetic  Macfiine, 
when  we  are  employed  in  bringing  its  various 
parts  into  motion,  that  tbey  mayaU  beaiade 
to  coopi&rate  in   the  same  ca:use.     We  nay 
9till  appj^oach. nearer  tptjie  PenduluA  of   the 
Luogs^  9s  it  i^^^Yell  l^nown,  that  the  Artofciit^ 
ting  the  windrji^p^  or.  BrQnahatomjf,  may  b^ 
practi^e4  with  safety  l^y  ^  dfA^v^  Artiste, 

« 

We  know  likewise^  that  vi^rioas  parts  of  tb« 
System  are  inclined  to  ai^qi^ife'  habits,  remote 
from  their  ordinary  fut)C|licais»  and  this  fiicaltf 
is  particuljarly  visibly  in  the  Lungs.  We  all 
have  heard,  that  Div^s  hai^e  beoA  ^ble  to  re« 
main  half  an  hour,  Ac.  ^..luider  water;  and 
the  story  of  the  Blae  Boy^  so  .wf^U  known  and 
authenticated,  will  afford  us  a^  eltraerdmftiy 
state  of  ll^is  organ.  There  ar^  eEaakples  tt^ 
tjwt  of,  persons*  wliose  Lungf  have  been  so 
lQng.ai;custome4  tp.  t]^  foql  »ir  of  a  sabMaBfifif 

ous 


eus  prison^  that  they  Imve  drooped  and  sick* 
cned  at  tlve  clioerhig  light  and  the  refrefthing 
breece: — ^Nay  ftiey  bare  requested  ifveu  to  be 
ag^ain  admitted  to  their  ancient  abode^  that  they 
might  enjoy  -once  more  their  ease  and  their 
heahb,  amidst  the  poisonous  damps  and  the 
ijhreary  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

We  all  knoif  too  thult  in  the  depression  from 
previous  Nervous  excitation^  as  in  E^epUc, 
jPljfSt  %fieope«  Faintinga,  Sgc.  in  ndiich  persons, 
sometimes  thro'  a  long  Kfe/  die  and  recover 
without  asiiMance ;  the  Lungs  acquire  the  habit 
ef  keeping  on  the  vital  fhndtions  with  the  mi- 
tiutest  effofts,  and  we  know  how  indefinitely 
near  to  no  motion  at  allthn  organa  may  at  last 
arrive,  in  its  repeated  successful  attempts  to  re- 
tain the  vital  principle  under  faint  exhibitions 
of  its  own  action.  It  fa  from  this  habit  acquir- 
ed in  the  ftame,  that  Lffe  is  continued,  even 
thro'  a  long  period,  in  weakened  istates  of  its 
existence — and  we  have  niany  proverbs  or  say- 
ings, vHiich  express  this  fkct.  Perhaps  within 
certain  iimits  such  a  state  of  the  frame  is  least 
dangerous,  and  Medical  Aphorisms  are  not 
wanting,  Whidi  countenance  that  idea.  Hence 
We  see  by  another  mode  of  reasoning, 
bow   Suspended    Animatiob'  from   Disorder, 

may 
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may  possibly  take  place  with  lest  danger  in  » 
frame,  brought  into  habits  of  bearing  debility, 
than  that  species  of  Suspended  Animation  whic^h 
arises  suddenly  from  a  violent  cause  in  a  heal- 
thy frame^  not  habituated  to  DisoMlered  actioos. 
Yet  this  latter  species  of  Suspended  Life  we 
restore  by  the  devices  of  Art^  and  of  the  former, 
we  altogether  despair^  as  removed  from  its 
sphere  of  action;  or  in  other  words,  we  core 
the  Disorder  of  Death  in  a  frame,  to  which 
that  frame  is  whoUy  a  stranger,  and  we  neglect 
to  afford  any  assistance  to  a  frame,  in  which 
this  Disorder,  or  its  fellow  affection,  has  beeo 
long  familiar  without  any  fatal  consequences,  & 
in  which  the  great  organ  of  Life  requires  bat 
little  action  to  perform  its  accustomed  fuac** 
tions. 

We  have  seen,  that  among  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  Humane  Societies  for  the  recO"> 
very  of  the  Drowned,  it  is  recommended,  that 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  a  Bath  of  Warm 
Water,  or  be  covered  over  with  fVarm  Aakes, 
or  Grains,  if  a  Brew-hojuse  should  be  near,  and 
we  have  a  narrative  relating  to  a  person,  who 
was  restored  to  life  after  lying  in  th»  water  for 
six  hours,  by  being  placed  in  a  Dung-hill.  la 
f^popul9r  work  on  Domestic  Medicine  by  Dr. 

Rees 
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Rees,  it  is  recommended  that  the  body  should 
remain  in  these  Baths  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  that  we  should  resort  to  their  assistance^ 
^*  if  after  a  vigorous  employriienf'  of  other 
means^  rubbings  &c.  "*  for  the  coune  of  two 
** hours,  there  should  be  no  symptom  of  return- 
'Mng  life/*  I  conceive  that  this  application  of 
the  Warm  Bath  of  Water,  Asbes^  Ac.  should  , 

be  the  first  operation  in  the  Resuscitative  Pro- 
cess«  if  the  body  should  be  entirely  cold,  as  all 
other  means  of  recovery  would  be  more  readily 
conducted  to  their  destined  end,  after  our  en*  ^^n*  ^ 

deavours  to  restore  the  heat  of  the  body  by  im*  /SV  ,  ;  *^ 
mersion  into  warm  Water.  We  must  observe.  L^'  /  *  'v^ 
however,  that  Warm  Water  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  not  always  to  be  procured,  and 
warm  ashes  and  grains  can  seldom  be  obtained 
at  all.  Even  the  Dunghill  is  not  always  pre- 
sent, conveaient  for  such  a  purpose,  which  would 
indeed  supply  us  with  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  heat,  but  from  the  volatile  pungent  Salts, 
with  which  this  Bath  is  impregnated;  unless  per« 
haps  on  some  occasions  they  should  be  thought 
too  powerful. 

But  there  is  one  Bath  of  sovereign  virtue, 
which  is  always  present,  and  which  may  be 

prepared 
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prepared  by  im  in  the  highest  state  of  perfec-* 
tion^  almost  io  a  monsent.  This  Bath  is  the 
SaUamic  E artb^  to  vluch  we  should  instantly 
apply,  as  to  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  po« 
tent  remedy.  The  agents  for  preparing  tiiia 
Bath,  Hands  and  Spades^  are  every  where  ta  be 
founds  and  a  hole  should  be  instantly  dug  by  a^ 
many  persons  as  can  conveniently  perform  the 
busi  nessy  near  the  spot^  to  which  the  drowoed 
person  is  copveyed^and  in  this  warm  Bath  shouU 
the  body  be  deposited^  till  the  Medical  Practiti^ 
oner  arrives,  who  will  then  judge  for  himself^ 
what  is  most  requisite  to  be  applied. 

We  here  see,  tiiat  no  lime  is  lost  under  tlus 
mode  of  proceedings  and  that  the  body  is  not 
only  secured  by  such  a  device,  from  the  injadi- 
cious  treatment  of  the  ignorant  Spectators,  boC 
that  it  is  placed  in  a  situation^  in  which  probably 
the  most  efficient  process  in  the  Art  of  Aesus* 
citatipn  is  going  forward  in  its  best  inanner. 
This  suggestion  of  the  Earth  Bath,  I  consider 
to  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  meang^ 
which  have  been  adopted  for  promoting  the 
success,  of  the  Resuscitative  operation.  It  ap^ 
pears  so  obvious^  that  I  should  have  conceived 
it  to  be  the  first  idea^  which  would  have  passed 
over  the  minds  of  those,  who  proposed  Warm 
Baths  in  thia  process ;  if  I  had  not  known, 

that 
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that  it  18  the  property  of  Art  to  6eek 
what  18  remote  and  to  neglect  what  is  ob* 
vious. 

Thevirtue8  of  the  warm  Earth  in  resuscita- 
ting the  powers  of  Suspended  Life  are  known 
and  proclaimed,  but  they  are  produced  in  % 
point  of  view^  by  which  they  pass  from  the 
greatest  blessings  to  inefiable  horrors.  1  have 
illustrated  this  point  ( p.  67.^  in  a  passage  pro- 
duced from  Dr.  Rees;  and  the  same  writer  fur- 
nishes me  with  another  example  of  a  similar 
kind  at  the  close  of  the  Article^  from  which 
I  have  taken  the  remark  on  the  time  of  ap- 
plying the  warm  Baths.  Dr.  Rees  justly  ob- 
serves as  the  Humane  Societies  have  akp 
done^  that  the  means  adopted  for  the  reco^ 
very  of  the  drowned  are  applicable  likewise  to 
varioui  other  cases  of  Suspended  Animation^ 
both  from  Disorder  and  from  accident,  Convul- 
five  Fits,  suffocation  from  Vapours  Ac.  &c.  and 
be  adds,  that  thro'  the  neglect  of  ^ese  means, 
"  from  the  supposition  that  the  person  is  really 
''  dead,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Life  have  been  revived  by  the  heat 
and  pure  air  of  the  Earth  after  tntermenV^ 
Under  my  conception  the  virtue  of  the  Bakam- 
ic  Earth — its  pure  air  and  its  vivifying  beat, 

3  f  are 
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are  hailed  and  applied  as  the  greatest  ef  btes** 
ings,  since  {they  are  summoned  to  display  their 
good  powers  before  interment  and  precluded  a^ 
far  as  prudence  can  avail,  from  exerting  their 
-  good  qualities  to  a  baneful  purpose  €ifl€r 
interment. 

I  have  suggested,  (p.  79.)  to  what  important 
purposes  tlie  Earth  Bath  m^y  be  applied  in 
certain  Disorders,  and  it  deserves  well  to  be* 
come  the  subject  of  Scientific  Enquiry,     It  has 
been  recommended  by  a  celebrated  Physician, 
as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of  Consumptions, 
and  it  would  perform,  I  doubt  not,  good  ser- 
vice in  mitigating  some  of  the  evils  in  this  af- 
flicting and  almost  hopeless  Malady.  In  certain 
chronic  Diseases  however,the  Eartii  Bath  can- 
not exhibit  its  brilUant  effects^and  the  apparatm, 
which  would  accompany  its  frequent  use  to  in- 
dividuals, must  preclude  its  general  applicatioa 
in  such  cases.      But  in  languid  conditions  of 
the  System,  from  Scrophulous  taints  and  in  Pq* 
trid  Disorders,  the  Earth  Bath  might  sudden- 
ly work  miracles,   and  it  would  speedily  soften 
and    sweeten,    with  its  balmy  influence,  the 
foulblanes^of  a  relaxed  and  corrupted  fniroe. 
In  Contagious  Disorders  the  Earih  Bath  would 
afford  an  impenetrable    Bairrier   against  tha 
piopagation  of  contagion  from  garments,  linen 

«s. 
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&c.  and  the  same  spot,  while  it  buried  up  all 
the  evils  of  the  Malady  and  prevented  them 
from  preying  upon  others^  would  supply  pro-* 
bably  to  the  diseased  sufferer  the  most  potent 
remedy  in  correcting  or   subduing  the  ma* 
lignity   of  the  Disorder.     In  what  spot  could 
the  curative  process  of  perspiration  proceed 
with  such  advantage,  so  perfectly  and  so  pow« 
eriiiily  in  situation  and  in  kind^ without  the  evils 
of  debility  and  annoyance^as  in  the  Earth  Bath 
which  at  once  elicits  the  peccant  exudation^  and  * 
corrects  or  conceals  the  baleful  or  disgusting 
quality  of  the  exhaling  matter,  while  it  infuses 
its  own  precious  invigorating  virtues  for  th« 
care  of  the  Disorder.     When  the  balm  of  one 
bed  is  exhausted,  another  is  at  hand,  fresh 
and  furnished  with  new  stores,  and  thus  vm 
are  supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  re- 
medy,  ever  prepared  to  render  forth  on  all 
occasions  its  unbounded  treasures,  not  the  exci'* 
ters  but  the  appeasers  of  Human  ill. 

The  most  potent  engine,  which  has  yet 
been  familiarly  applied  to  a  profitable  purpose 
in  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation,  is  the  Action  of 
Rubbing.  This  action,  as  we  know,  is  able  to 
recall  the  powers  of  Life,  when  they  are  sus- 
pended^ and  wd^might  hence  conclude  or  con- 
jecture 
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jeetur,e»  that  it  vronld  e^liibit^aksiiailareffiMicy 
in  eicciting  tbi?  lang^uid  powen  of  Life,  hefijrm 
their  total  suspension.     In  all  ages,  the  g^ood 
arising  from  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  Bo>« 
dy  to  preserve  or  to  regain  health   has  been 
understood;  but  this  good,  like  all  other  bene- 
fits,  has  been  understood  only  in  certain  cases 
and  under  certain  circumstances*.  The  beoe* 
fita  of  friction  were  indeed  wall  knoisn  and 
practised  with   success,  in  the  tnstitutioa  off 
Baths  &c.  tho'  they  afterwards  passed  into  in- 
strum^uts  of  enervating  luxury ;  yet  agee  rol- 
led after  agai,  before  it  was  discovered,  that 
friction,  adopted  under  peculiar  circumstaaosa 
of  zeal  and  perseverance^  was  able  to  effect 
vrhat  would  have  been  considered  as  a  miiaca* 
lous  even^^the  raising  even  of  tlie  Dead  to 
Life.    In  my  opinion^  Friction  shoidd  be  ap- 
plied, in  every  Disease,  in  various  modei,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case^  but  alwajfia 
with  diligence  and  zeal,  in  frequency  or  con- 
tinuance or  intensity.     In  many  cases  and  in 
various    states  of  debility,    I  am  persaaded 
that  it  must  work  wonders  in  raising  the  lan- 
guid powers^  as  it  does  in  cases  of  Suspended 
Animation. 

Every  mode  of  friction^  according  to  the 

turn 
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turn  of  the  Disorder  or  the  natnre  of  Um  cam 
by  bathing  or  ablution  witb  warm  and  cold  wa^ 
ter  should  be  adopted;  andUhit  action  of  friction 
regttlarlj(  and  strennously  applied  daily,  espe* 
ciaUv  to  the  soles  of  the  fiset.  should  consfeitirte 
the  exercise  of  the  JAitieiit,  and  supply  the 
want  of  thai  exercise,  nrliich  he  was  accusto* 
med  to  take  duringr  his  health*  With  respect, 
to  the  benefiti  which  must  arise  firom  iriction 
in  many  Disorders,  I  conceive  the  foHowiiig. 
argument  to  be  invincible.  'If  Frictioa  ia 
sooietines able  to  restore  the  Dead  to  Life; 
surely  it  is  able  likewise  eometiniea  to  rescue 
the  Living  from  Death/ 

Above  all,  the  Patient  should  not  in  my 
opinioRi  resort  to  bis  Bed  <(r  his  Chamber,  hot 
should  continue,  as  much  as  posrible,  in  hie 
ancient  habits.  Those,  wbo  have  the  means,* 
should  take  their  exercise  in  the  open  air  with 
as  little  fatigue  as  possible,  in  their  carriages,, 
and  they  should  dsess,  as  they  were  wont,  at 
their  appointed  times^  witb  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, or  rather  with  more  care  and  exactness^ 
Nowosds  can  express,  how  important  it  is^ 
that  the  associatbns  of  health  should  be .  pre- 
served, and  that  those  of  sickness  should  not., 
be  formed  within  the  mind*    Let  ui  take  the 

strongest 
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strongest  man  in  the  midst  of  his  healflr^ 
yi>tith  &c.  and  treat  him  nnder  the  discipline 
of  disease.  Let  us  imprison  him  in  his  cham- 
ber— chain  him  to  his  bed — harras  his  frame 
with  the  continaed  application  of  the  antiphla- 
gistic  regimen^  and  cloud  his  imagination 
with  all  the  gloom^  which  hangs  aronnd  the 
attendance  and  the  offices  of  the  Doctor  and 
the  Nurse;  and  he  must  be  a  strong  man  in- 
deed^ if  he  does  not  sink  under  this  dreadful 
apparatus  of  Medial  discipline.  We  may 
concetYe  how  quickly  the  course  of  that  Pati- 
ent  would  be  run,  who  should  be  doomed  at 
once  to  combat  with  all  these  evils  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Disorder* 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  Resns* 
citative  Process  is  the  application  of  stimulants 
to  the  first  passages,  warm  aromatics  to  the 
Stomachy  and  enemas  into  the  Intestines.  The 
Intestinal  Tube  is  the  tdtimum  morieM-^'^e. 
last  organ,  *'  says  Richerand,  in  whfch  Life 
lingers  and  goes  out  **  and  to  this  organ  there- 
fore  we  ooght^  says  he,  to  direct  in  preference 
the  stimulants,'  that  are  capaUe  of  recalling  it 
in  caies  of  Asphyxia.  "  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
''afkerthe  blowing  of  pure  air  into  the  Lungs, 
the  means  that  ought  next  to  be  attended  to  is  the 

iajectioa 
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injection  of  acrid  and  irritatiog  C3yilm» 
thrown  in  with  force.  *'  (  p.  10*  )  Afler 
blowing  pure  air. into  the  Lungs^  we  anafc 
apply  to  the  first  passages  in  order  to 
correct  the  malignity  of  destructiTe  Gases^ 
causing  Asphyxia^  or  disperse  the  gas^  gene* 
rated  in  these  passages,  without  which  all  our 
other  means  of  recovery  will  be  embarrassed 
and  less  effectual.  The  GalTanic  irritation  has 
singular  power  over  these  first  passages*  aod  this 
will  bring,  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  woih 
derful  agent 

The  most  potent  stimulant^  which  has  ever 
been  applied  to  Animal  matter  in  a  stale  when 
the  visible  action  of  the  vital  power  has  ceased^ 
is  Gai«vani8m.    Tho'  this  agent  has  exhibited 
the  roost  astonishing  effect  on  Animal  Matter 
in  this  state,  it  has  never  yet  been  professedly 
and  scientifically  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Re- 
suscitation in  the  Human  frame.  It  is  necessary 
that.]  should  detail  a  f^w  facts  on  this  subject^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader,. who  is  jool^ 
conversant  in  these  matters,  some  idea  of  tht 
wonders,  which  have  b«en  displayed  by  some  of ; 
the  Philosophers^  who,  have  treated  on  the  Galr. . 
vaoic  influence  with  respect  to  Animal  Mstl^r,  » 
Achard  of  Berlin  appears  to  have  been  the  firs^ 

who 
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mfho  made  experimentg  for  the  purpose  of  ai^ 
certaining  the  efecte  of  Galvanism  oq  the  fit*st 
imisagesy  in  which  he  produced  important 
•  changes  both  in  the  Stomach  and  the  Intea- 
tiaeii. 

Hombolt  imagined  that  this  species  of  excite- 
ment might  bring  to  life  some  very  irritable 
animals.    He  fixed  upon  birds  for  his  experi- 
ments^ and  be  watched  the  moment^  when  m 
linnet  was  about  to  expire.    The  eyes  being 
closed^  and  the  little  animal  extended  on  its 
back»a  small  piece  of  ziilc  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  and  a  small  piece  of  silver  into  the 
Rectum*  and  a  coumunication  between  these 
metallic  substances  was  established  by  means 
•fan  iron  wire,  <*what  was  my  surprise,'*  says 
Humbolt,  '*  when  1  perceived,  the  moment  the 
contact  took  place^  the  Linnet  open  Us  eyes, 
Hand  erect  an  its  feet,  andJhUter  its  wings.  H 
^'  again  breathed,  during  six  or  eight  minuteM 
^'  and  then  expired  tranquilly '*(  Wilkinson  EL 
^Galvan.  vol.  1.  p:  399.  8cc.)  A^i<en  has  as« 
•erted,  that  the  Heart  is  capable  of  the  Gal- 
vanic influence  longer  than  any  other  muscle 
and  Vassali  Eandi  affirms,  t^at  the  contrac* 
f ions  are  evident^  thirty  or  forty  minutes  aiWr 
Death,  (  W.  on.  G.  vol.  2.  p.  68.)  The  effects 

of 
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t>f  Giilvani$m  on  the  voluntary  muscles  has 
formed  a  subject  of  doubt^  which  seems  now 
to  be  decided.*-«In  the  experiments  made  on 
the  head  of  an  ox^not  long^  separated  from  the 
body»  the  eyes  open  spontaneously,  the  pupils 
become  dilated)  the  ears  and  horns  move  with 
a  considerable  force>  and  when  the  tongue  is 
drawn  oilt,  says  Mr.  Wilkidson,  ^*  and  even* 
''  secured  to  the  table  by  perforating  it  with 
«  an  iron  skewer^    which  is  made  to  pene-^- 
**  trate  into  the  wood  more  than  half  an  inch ; 
**  I  have  frequently  observed  a    retraction  of 
'*  that  organ  so  powerful^     as  to  detach  the 
<'  skewer  from  the  table,  and  to  throw  it  up 
**  into  the  air,   to   the  distance  of  nearly  a' 
"  yard.**  In  the  experiments,  which  were  made 
on  Forstet  fivo  or  six  hours  after  his  execa- 
tion,  the  strongest  actions  of  muscular  powef 
were    excited — ^the  fist  was   clenched,    and* 
the  arm  moved  wilh  violent  force^  as  if  for  the 
purpMe  of  a  blow.    Many    persons  present 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  would    have    been 
restored  to  life,  if   the  operation  bad  been 
pursued  with  vigour  and  perseverance,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  this  purpose.  (  W.  on  6. 
2. 469.) 

But  among  all  the  experiments  made  on  the 
Human  Frame,  in  a  State  of  Death  or  Sus« 
pended  Animation  by  English  and  Foreign  Phi-^ 

3  G  losophers 
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lesopherF/he  facts^  which  hftTe  been  lately  eit* 
hibited  by  Dr.  Ure  at  Glasgow  on  the  fourth  of 
November^of  the  last  y ear.stand  pre-ensinentlr 
distinguished.  1  shall  produce  a  few  of  the  re* 
suits  in  this  estraordinary  series  of  experi*- 
mentSfWilhout  detailing  the  Galvanic  process, 
by    which     they  were  produced.       I    shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Voltaic  Battery,    with 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  consisted 
of  270  pair  of  four-inch  plates,  with  wires  of 
communication   and  pointed  metallic    rods, 
with  insulating  handels,  for  the  more  commo- 
dious application  of  the  electric  power.     In 
one  experiment  '^  Every  muscle  of  the  body 
**  was  agitated  with   convulsive  movementSi 
'' resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from  cold«'* 
On  another  application, ''  the  knee  being  pre» 
^'  viously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out    with 
''  such  violence,  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of 
**  the  Assistants,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
^'  prevent  its  extension/'  In  another  experi- 
ment, the  success  of  the  devices  of  the  Artist 
was,  as  he  justly  expresses  it,   ^'mdstvHm^ 
derfuV*  On  the  completion  of  tke^' Electric 
circuit  dex<!ierously  applied,  *'  FM^  nay  la^ 
horious  breathing  instantly  commenced^   the 
<*  chest  heaved  and  fell,  the   belly  was  pro- 
V  truded,  and  again  collapsed    with  the  re* 

laxed 
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♦<  relaxed  and  retiring*  diaphragm.  The  pro- 
*'  cess  was  continued  without  interruption,  as 
"  long  as  I  continued  the  electric  discharges/' 


Our  author  on  this  extraordinary  experi« 
nent^which  comes  so  directly  home  to  the  pur* 
pose  of  these  discusftons.observes,  that  in  ''the 
'^judgment  of  many  scientific  g-entlemen^who 
*'  witnessed  the  scene,  thk  respiralfffy  expert* 
ment  was  perhaps  the  niost  striking  ever  made 
with  a  Philosophical  apparatusJ"^     We  shall 
iqdeed  consider  it  as  a  most  marvellous  expe- 
riment^ when  we  learn  the  state  of  the  frame, 
which  even  under  the  most  important  defici- 
ency of  the  Animal  System  retained  such  pow- 
er   of  susceptibility    to    Fibrile    Irritation. 
*'  Let  it  be  remembered/*  says  the  author  and 
narra  tor  of  the  above  experiment^ ''  that  for 
^*  full  half  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body 
*'  had  been  well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and 
*Hhe  spinal  marrow  severely  lacerated.*'    I 
think  that  bo  one  can  be  so  impregnable  to  the 
force  of  Philosophical  induction,    as  not  to 
agree   with  the  author  in  the  prohahiUty  of 
his  conclusion  from  this  experiment,  and  other 
facts  of  a  similar  kind.  In  deliberating  on  these 
Galvanic  Phenomena^  <^  we  are  almost  wilHng 
to  innagiae^ "  fays  Dr.  Ure,  '<  that  if^  without 

catting 
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cutting  into,  and  wounding  the  Spinal  Mar- 
row and  blood  vessels  in  the  neck,  the  pul- 
monary organs  had  been  set  a-playing  at  first 
(  as  I  proposed  )  by  electrifying  the  phrenic 
Nerve  (  which  may  be  done  without  any  dan- 
gerous rincision  )  there  is  a  prob^AUity  thai 
**  Ldfe  might  have  been  restored.'* 

I 

Tho'  this  experiment  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance^ as  a  fact  connected  with  Scienoe, 
yet  other  experiments    seem  most  to   have 
amazed  or  alarmed  the  spectators,  who  were 
present  at  the  scene,  and  it  must  be  g^ranted, 
that  the  exhibition  was  most  singular,  and  ter- 
.rific.  At  one  application  of  the  Electric  poW'* 
er^  '^  th^  fingers  moved   nimbly,  like   thoae 
''of  a  violin    performer»  *' and  at  anether 
•made  on  the  tip  of  the  fore  finger,  when  the 
-fist  of  the  dead  man  was  previously  clenchod, 
^<  that  finger  extended  instantly^  and  from  the 
''  convulsive  agitation  of  the  airm,  he  seemed 
'*  to  point  to  the  different  Spectajboi9,some  of 
^'  whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life/'    On 
another  occasion  the  most,  extraordinary  gri- 
:  maces  were  displayed,  but  the   most  fearful 
exhibiti<ws    took  place,    in   one   .mode    of 
qonducting  the  experiments    '^  when    fifty 
fbocks  cAcb  greater  .than  the  precedtng  <me 

were 


were  given  in  two  secoadi."  This  wonde^fal 
and  appalling  sight  is  descFib^d  in  the  fel* 
lowing  animated  Language.  <'  Eve^vy  .mus- 
cle in  his  countenance  ^as  simnlitaneously 
thrown  into  fearful  action;  rage/hovror^  des* 
pair,  anguish  and  ghastly  tmiles^  united 
their  hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's 
face^  surpassing  far  the  wildeaft  representa-^ 
tions  of  a  Puseli  or  a  Kean.  At  this  period 
several  of  the  Spectaton  were  forced  to 
leave  the  apartment  from  terror  or  sickness^ 
and  one  gentleman  fainted,*' 

Dr.  lire  in  closing  his  account  of  these 
Galvanic  experiments  confirms  the  idea, 
which  has  been  perpetually  uk-ged  in  my  dis- 
cussions^ that  the  case  of  Drewningiin  which 
such  brilliant  success  has  accompanied  our 
efforts  for  Recovery^  affords  probably  the 
most  unfavourable  state  of  the  fcame  for  Ob- 
taining the  purpose  of  the  Resuscitetive  Pro-^ 
cess,  Jmmerst6no/*fAe  hody  in  cold  water  ac« 
celerates  greatly  the  extinction  of  life,  aris* 
ittg  from  suffocation,  and  hence  less  hopes 
need  be  entertained,  of  recovering  drowned 
persons  after  a  considerable  interval,  thaa 
when  the. vital  heat  has  been  suffered  to  con- 
tmne  with    little  abatement.    None  of  the 

ordinary. 
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ordinary  practices  jodicioasly  enjoined  by  tlie 
Hamane  Society  shoald  ever  on  sach  occasi- 
ons be  neglected.  For  it  is  sorely  criminal 
to  spare  any  pains,  which  may  contribute  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  recall  the  fleeting,^ 
breath'  of  man  to  its  cherished  mansioo. 
(  Paper,  read  at  the  Glasgow  Literary  Soci- 
ety Dec  10th  1818.  Recorded  in  the  Joamal 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  first  quarter  of  1819. ) 

I  cannot  magnify  the  successful  display  of 
these  brilliant  experiments,  nor  is  it  necessa- 
ry for  me,  I  trust,  to  unfold  and  to  urge  the 
important  results  which  may  possiUy  arise 
from  such  IMeditationa,  purposely  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Resiiscitative  Art. 
These  experiments  may  perhaps  form  a  new 
asm  in  the  annals  of  the  Galvanic  doctrine,  or» 
rather  they  may  operate  perhaps,  in  bring* 
ing  back  the  original  idea,  which  first  poa* 
sessed  the  founders  of  the  Art.  Great  diseo« 
veries  have  been  indeed  made  by  an  illustri^ 
ous  order  of  Artists  from  the  application  of 
Galvanic  devices,  but  the  purposes  of  Gal va«. 
nic  and .  Volta,  in  tracing  the  properties  of 
Animal  Electricity,  as  relating  to  matter,  in 
which  vital  motion  appeart  to  b^. extinct,  harvo^ 
been  almost^if  not  altogether  lost  and  forgotten^ 
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•  Amidst  thei^ '  purposes  and  prospects  and 
experiments,  all^as  it  should seem«  irresistibly 
conducting  the  mind  to  the  same  point,  thro* 
a  period  of  thirty  years^  not  a  single  experi- 
tnent  has^  I  believe^been  made^  ivitb  the  pro- 
fessed design  of  restoring  Life  to  a  Human 
frame  in  that  state,  which  formed  the  original 
object  of  Galvanic  labours  and  meditations. 
Such  is  the  mode,  in  which  Philosophers 
think  and  reason,  and  act,  even  on  those 
points  to  which  the  whole  force  of  their 
minds  has  been,tbro'  so  long  a  period^perpetu- 
ally  applied.  Let  us  hope,tb at  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Ure  will  direct  the  attention  of  th# 
public  to  the  original  and  important  fpurpose 
of  the  Art,  and  let  us  hope  too,that  our  Philo* 
sop  hers  will  at  last  deem  themselves  and  their 
fellow  sufferers — Men,  to  be  worthy  objects 
of  any  benefit,which  may  arise  from  the  won* 
derful  results,  exhibited  by  their  own  experi«> 
ments. — Perhaps  that  enlightened  and  indus- 
trious  nation,  so  abundant  in  zealous  Philo80« 
phers  and  Physicians,  before  whom  Dr.  Ure 
exhibited  these  extraordinary  facts,  may  be 
excited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  GalvanicDoc* 
trine,  as  coanected  with  animal  Electricity. 
We  might  then  expect  to-  behold  a  series  of 

on  the  Art  of  reanimating  Man« 

whic^ 
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which  would  add  the  richest  jewel  to  tlieir 
crown  of  Science,  already  respiendant  with 
many  a  precions  gem. 

I  have  now  detailed  in  a  brief  and  genoai 
manner  the  varioas  means^  which^  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge^  have  been  con9i« 
dered  as  the  most  important  operation  of  die 
Resuseitative  Proems.  Ithas  been  shewn  Chat 
these  Devices^  which  have  been  fkmiiiaily  adop- 
ted, are  of  the  most  simple  kind-*4hat  they  are 
not  derived  from  any  meditations  of  Scienoe, 
purposely  directed  in  laborious  researchea  to 
that  end,  but  that  they  are  taken  from  the  hasty 
opinion  of  Professional  men,  suddenly  turned 
by  a  Public  impulse  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  We  have  seen  too,  that  the  moat 
brilliant  success  has  adsen  from  the  application 
of  these  Alts,  however  simple  and  unfurnished 
they  may  appear,  even  in  the  most  unpttomb- 
ing  casesi  and  we  shall  be  led  to  enquire 
therefore  into  the  efficient  cause,  ta  Which  we 
must  attribute  the  success  of  Devices,  which 
appear  on  the  first  view  to  be  so  little  potent 
or  productive. 

This  success  has  arisen  from  the  zeal  the 
order  the  dili^^nce  and  the  persevtnniee  by 
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which  the  dperation  »  pumied,  and  we  are 
commanded  not  to  dcupair  of  accompliihing 
our  purpose  and  not  to  desist  from  our  enter- 
prise even  after  the  labour  of  three  or  four  hours 
has  been  expended  in  vain. 


Such  is  the  discnssion  on  Ibe  ^I^isoRDnt  ov 
Dun  and  the  RasuscmmvE  Psboenst  whiih 
I  aow.finally  commit  to  the  csindour  and  curi- 
osity of  an  enquiring  Age.  Enough,  I  trust, 
bos  been  said  to  urgethe  purpose  cf  this  TVea- 
-tas^,  which  is  destined  to  enforce  the  foDowing 
proposition,  that  7%e  process  tf  aUempting  to 
revivB  Suspended  AnimMhn,  which  has  been 
ad&pUd  onbf  under  purtkulaT  aeeident$f 
sA^iiU  be  appUed  to  all  coses  ofDeBih.  under 
iM  ooemiam  :  or  in  other  words,  that  Ae- 
^Mdiee  eh^uldhe^fipKed,  en  M  oeeasiom  and 
under  otf  ctrciimsteiicet  to  the  DiaoMDMm  o# 
DmdTBtjuet  M  4hy  are  to  all  other  DUordere. 

I  must  again  repeat,  as  I  have  before  observ- 
ed, (  p.  S4.  )  that  when  I  pkce  ny  proposi- 
tion on  this  broad  basis,!  do  not  mean  to  speAk, 
or  to  conjecture  on  the  §nal  success  of  diis  pro- 
ject, in  atone  of  eonfidfcnce,  which  may  be  con- 
tidered  by  some  to  be  assumed  in  a  IHopositloa 

SH  so 
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90  extended  ki  its  farnu  I  mean  only  to  assert 
aii4  to  maintain^  that  a  fair»  full,  and  compleat 
trial,  of  this  Process,  so  effective  in  particular 
cases,  which  are  apparently  most  un&ToiiraMe 
to  its  processyought  to.  be  adopted  as  a  geaernl 
Principle. 

We  shall,  I  trust,  agree  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  experiment  so  important,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  every  maxim  of  sound  Philosophy 
and  good  sense,  to  prescribe  any  limits  far  it» 
application,  when  we  are .  ignorant  in  what 
ca^es  it  may  succeeds  and  when  we  know .  like- 
wise, that  even  in  its  %ijki|ie  we  have  los^  i  up- 
thing  but  the  labour  emplofed  in  the  *^Mp^ 
riment.,  ^    • 

Tbi&te  is  another  obsesvation,  which  must  be 
placed  folly  before  the  view  of  the  reader  at  the 
concluding  recapitulation  of  the :  purpose  df 
the  present  work*  As  one  object  of  this  Dia- 
cussion  is  to  recall  Suspended  Life,  so  another 
object,  still  more  important,  is  to  preveiA  the 
consuinination  of  Human  Horrors-^the  Horror 
of  a  revival  in  the  Grave.  As  far  as  Human  pro- 
depce  can  ava^^and  as  ftur  as  Human  knowledge 
at  present  extends,  we  guard  against  this  un« 
speakable  ,horror ;  when  we  ascertain  the  state 

of 


4ftf  abBolttte  Death  by  discovering,  that  the  frame 
resists  all  the  arts  of  the  Resuscitatiye  Process 
adopted  for  its  revival.  Yet  we  have  sten  in 
the  preceding  discussion,  how  tenaciously  Life 
clingy  to  a  frame  apparently  dead — ^how  imper- 
fect all  our  arts  of  revival  are^ — how  negligently 
these  arts  may  sometimes  be  applied— how  falla- 
cious the  signs  of  Putrefaction  are»and  how  ope- 
rktive  the  genial  influence  of  the  warm  Earth  is 
in  the  process  of  Resuscitation.  It  appears  then 
finally  to  be  our  duty,  when  we  have  abandon- 
ed all  means  of  recovery  in  despair,  and  whefl 
the  moment  is  at  last  arrived,  that  the  body 
must  be  nailed  in  the  coffin  and  committed  to 
the  ground,  to  cut  off  still  more  and  more  every 
possible  chance  of  revival  under  these  horrors 
by  performing  such  an  operation  on  the  body, 
which  all  would  agree  to  be  completely  effett-^ 
ual  in  preventing  this  mighty  calamity.  Such 
is  tiie  final  result  of  the  meditations,  which 
have  possessed  the  mind  of  the  writer,  on  the 
view  of  a  new  and  important  subject,  in  a 
Treatise  on  the  Disordbe  ot  De4TB. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WORK. 


Zeat  mid  Perseverance  most  important  m 
the  Resuscttathe  Procen  — Illustrated  m 
a  Ckniaus  Anecdote  of  the  guccessfid  exert* 
hne  of  the  Empmhok  Alexander  m  re- 
eotering  a  drtntned  person. 

Wehavewei^  that  zeal  Mid  diligCBce  it 
piejrforiniDg  the.  RctaMitative  Proceasi  ntfaer 
IhiMi  the  meMs  eHi{4ojFed»  are  the  meat  import- 
ap^  aynti  in  aflfectkigrihe  dertnied  piaqHia&  of 
the  wock..  It  is.bjF.  this,  eoajkinaed  aeftieii'  of 
penpeveriog  effortti,  thajt  gfeat '  Spivita  per fiaioi 
gl^eat  preJMsta.  Tbate  betnga  nrast  be  coatoilp 
ed  often' t^we^aach  merna  and:  such  iMCrm* 
menls^  wbick  ar^  raady  ajt  their  heodt^;  bet  Aba 
enei^  of  their.oivn  mipdt^ufgpog  the  prqjeeted 
work,  witb  lUKvibdned,  activity,  will  cDwte  povi- 
eriti^nd  raise  these,  hjambleagepla  \xitx%exipmm 
of  prodigioup  inighj^  1  shells  elose  .my  iaafh»  on 
the  recovery  of  Suspended  Animation,  by  pro- 
ducing  an  iUastrious  example  indeed  of  a  grc«l 
Artist,  who  obtaii|ed  iiis  parpose  by  unwearied 
eiertionsof  zeal  and  activity,  and  redeemed  tho 
victim  of  Death  from  the  jaws  of  an  untimdy 
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pftTe»  ttio*  ftbandoned  in  despair  by  all  pre- 
•eot  at  the  scene.  This  most  singdar  and  in- 
teresting  narratite  is  detailed  by  a  well  known 
TmYeller,  Sir  John  Cair»  (  See  hie  Tour  thr^ 
HoUandf  p.  SS4.  5. 6.  )  and  I  produce  this  me* 
morable  story  of  the  Imperial  Artist  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  and  to  be  reverenced 
by  all  fiitore  operators^  who  shall  engage  in  the 
same  work— -a  work,  which  pre-eminently  de^ 
mands  for  its  snccessfbl  issue  every  good  feel- 
ing and  every  naloos  exertion. 

'^  In  one  of  the  journeys  which  his  Imperud 
Miyesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  made  thvough 
Pdand^  as  he  was  riding  alone^  his  attendants 
being  considerably  behind  him,  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Wtlna,  which  flows  between 
Konna  and  Wtlna  in  Lithuania,  he  perceived ' 
some  persons  assembled  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  out  of  which  they  appeared  to  be  drag- 
ging something ;  he  instantly  alighted,  and  on 
approaching  Uie  spot,  found  it  to  be  the  body  ( 

•f  a  man  apparently  lifeless.  Urged  by  those 
exalted  sensibilities  which  regard  rank  and  pow- 
er only  as  bounties  delegated  by  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  the  Monarch,  witfiout  any 
other  assistance  than  that  of  the  ignorant  boors 
about  him,  who  ^om  his  uniform  could  only 
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contai ve  him  to  be  an  officer  of  niDk^  drew  dia^ 
apparent  corpse  completely  from  the  water,  and 
laid  it  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  with  his  owa 
hands  took  off  the  wet  clothes  of  the  poor  saflfer- 
er^  and  began  to  rub  hb  temples  and  bfeast^ 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  a  consideraU^ 
time  with  the  most  ardent  anxiety^  bat  found 
all  eSopts  to  restore  Animation  ineffectual :  In 
the  midst  of  this  humane  occapation,  the  Eoh 
peror  was  joined  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  saite, 
amongst  whom  were  Prince  Wolkousky,  ^nd 
Goaat  Liewen,  two  Russian  noblemen,  and  ]>r« 
VfeiUy,  his  Majesty's  principal  surgeon,  an  Bn- 
gHsh  gentleman  of  distinguished  professional 
talents,  who  always  travels  with,  and  is  scarce* 
ly  e? er  absent  from  his  majesty.  They  nnited 
their  exertions  to  those  of  the  Emperor,  and 
when  Dr.  Weilly  attempted^  but  in  vain,  to 
bleed  the  poor  creature,  his  Majesty  supported 
and  chafed  his  arms,  and  lent  every  other  as- 
sistance in  his  power :  for  three  haws  wer» 
they  thus  employed  in  the  ardour  of  humanity, 
but  saw  no  symptoms  of  returning  life,  and  Dr. 
Weilly  pronounced  the  patient  irrecoverable/' 

^*  Fatigued  as  the  Emperor  was  with  these 
unceasing  exertions,  he  would  not  leli^qoisk 
the  work  as  a  hopeless  one,  but  by  his  own  ex** 
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•mple  and  language,  urged  and  enconragiMl 
Dr.  Weiily  to  renew  hisJaboarfl;  which,  solely 
inobedience  to  bis  Imperial  Majesty's  wishes 
afvl  edmpfetely  despairing  of  sucees^  he  re* 
comroencetl;  and  as  the  whole  partyTrere  mak« 
log  the  last  eSbrt,  the  Emperor  had  the  inex- 
ptessihle  sbtisfaetion  of  seeing  the  Mood  flow 
from  the  punctuietand  of  bearihga  faint  groan 
issue  from  the  lips  of  his  patient  > 

The  emotions  of  his  Imperial.MejiBsfyiatthis 
moment  were  indescribable,  and  .fai  the  ftdncss 
of  his  transport  he  exclaimed  in  Frenchy^' Gooii 
''  God !  this  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  l^e  /*' 
and  tears  of  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  to  ratify 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Every  exertion  was 
now  redoubled,  and  as  humanity  loves  to  dwell 
upon  the  minutest  circumstances  of  this  affect- 
ing scene,  I  must  not  omit  to  relate,  that  when 
Dr.  Weilley  looked  round  for  something  to  stop 
the  blood  with,  the  Emperor  with  vivid  prorop* 
titude  took  out  his  handkerchief,tore  it  in  piec- 
es, with  his  own  hand  bound  the  sufferer's  arm, 
and  remained  with  him  until  he  completely  re- 
€Overed,when  he  conveyed  him  to  a  place  where 
pff^^r  care  could  be  administered  to  him ;  at 
partings  he  ordered  him  a  liberal  present^ef 
money,  and  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to  his 

capital 


capital,  as  if  gntefol  to  him  for  m  krge  a  por- 
tion of  fdicityy  settled  a  peosioa  upon  htm  and 
hit    &niily.    The  tensation  of  the  ppoient, 
when  be  fiaa  informed  of  the  exalted  labk  of 
bif  preserter,  can  be  bettor  felt  than  deccribed. 
The  poor  inhabitantc  of  that  part  of  Poland, 
who  were  mde  artbts.  iabricated  four   anaff 
bozeSf  on  the  lids  of  which  they  delineated,  as 
weD  as  they  w»e  able,  this  striking  and  ocen- 
plary  event,  which  they  presented  to  the  Empe- 
jor  and  the  gentlaoven  who  asiisled  him  io  thk 
woik  of  humasiky.'^ 
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